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DEDICATION. 

T O 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  P O R T L A N 

5;c.  See,  See, 


My  Lord, 

I Have  the  greatefl;  fatisfadion  in  the  honour  of 
being  permitted  to  give  the  Public  this  Treatife 
on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine  under  your  Grace’s  pa- 
tronage, as  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging the  very  great  affiftance  I have  conftantly 
received  from  your  Grace  in  the  progrefs  of  this 
work. 

The  various  modes  of  cultivating  the  Vine,  and 
bringing  its  fruit  to  the  highefl  degree  of  perfection 
that  this  climate  will  admit  of,  has  long  been  one  of 
the  hrf^  objects  of  my  attention  ; and  I with  gratitude 
repeat  my  obligations  to  your  Grace,  for  the  fu pport 
and  encouragement  you  have  given  the  endeavours 
I have  exerted  in  the  purfuit  of  this  ftudy. 


As 
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D E D I C A 1 I O R 


As  this  work  is  the  refult  of  many  years  appli- 
cation and  a<5lual  experience,  and  contains,  as  I 
believe,  much  new  and  original  matter,  I am  willing 
to  flatter  myfelf  that  it  will  prove  neither  ufelefs  nor 
unacceptable  to  my  readers. 

The  fuccefs  of  my  endeavours  is  the  befl:  plea  for 
my  prefuming  to  fubmit  this  performance  to  their 
perufal : And  as  I have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
receive  your  Grace’s  approbation  in  almofl;  every 
ftage  of  this  undertaking,  I venture  to  communicate 
it  to  the  Public  with  a degree  of  confidence  which 
nothing  but  fo  diftinguifhed  a faiidlion  could  induce 
me  to  entertain. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Grace’s 
Moft  obedient, 

And  moft  dutiful  fervant. 
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PREFACE. 


HERE  never  was  a period  when  the  fcience  of  gardening 


was  fo  univerfally  and  fo  ardently  cultivated  as  it  is  at 
prefentj  and  of  the  extenfive  field  of  Horticulture,  no  part 
affords  more  agreeable  amufement,  or  yields  more  folid  fatif- 
fa<ftion  and  advantage,  than  that  refined  and  elegant  b»-anch  of 
it,  which  concerns  the  forcing  of  fruits,  natives  of  warmer 
climes;  and  amongft  thefe,  though  the  variety  of  them  be 
fo  great,  the  Vine  Hands  foremoft  and  the  moH  confpicuous. 

Of  all  the  numerous  forts  of  fruits  indulgent  nature  pro- 
duces for  the  ufe  of  man,  that  of  the  grape  muff  be  effeemed 
her  noblefl  gift ; for  although  various  others  not  only  afford 
comforts,  but  many  of  them  even  contribute  to  the  luxury  of 
the  human  race,  yet  none  of  them  tend  fo  eminently  as  does 
this  fruit,  “ to  glad  the  heart.” — Hail  then,  precious  Vine  I 
let  me  modeffly  prefume  to  treat  of  thy  culture,  and  to  fet 
forth  thy  virtues,  a theme  worthy  of  the  immortal  gods  ! O, 
may  thy  fuperior  excellences  everlaffingly  infpire  man  with 
duty,  and  with  unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  all-bounteous  Giver. 

In  the  mofl  early  ages  the  Vine  became  an  object  of  atten- 
tion and  improvement ; for  we  find  it  the  firfi:- cultivated  plant 


on 
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on  record  in  holy  writ,  Gen.  ix.  20.  And  if  we  duly  confider 
the  vaft  importance  of  its  fruit  in  every  fliape  and  view,  it  may 
juflly  be  efleemed  the  bell  and  mod  ufeful  fruit-tree  in  the 
world.  The  ripe  fruit  ferves  to  conditute  a rich  and  whole- 
fome  repad ; and  when  dried,  forms  a mod  material  and 
lucrative  article  of  commerce  to  the  inhabitants  of  many 
parts  of  the  globe : But  the  mod  important  and  mod  tran- 
fcendant  article,  wine,  mayjudlybe  edeemed  as  one  of  our 
choiced  bledings,  fo  the  mod  valuable  gift  of  nature. 

From  the  dtuation  of  this  ifland,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
Vine,  it  may  feem  doubtful  whether  wine  can  be  made  in  this 
country  to  any  confiderable  national  advantage  : But  dill  we 
find,  by  experience,  that  by  artificial  means,  even  the  lated 
kinds  of  grapes  may  be  brought  to  almod  as  high  a degree  of 
perfedion  as  they  are  in  their  own  native  foils  and  climes. 
The  principal  objeds  of  expence  required  for  this  end  are 
fuel  2.'[i^glafs\  the  former  article  is  of  fmall  confideration  in 
counties  where  coals  abound,  but  glafs  is  become  a truly  ferious 
affair;  and  indeed  it  were  much  to  be  widied,  that  glafs  em- 
ployed in  gardens  fhould  be  exempt  from  duty;  for  pleafe  to 
confider,  by  the  aid  of  this  ufeful  material  in  gardening,  our 
markets  would  be  more  plentifully  fupplied  with  many  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  alfo  with  rare  and  wholefome  vegetables,  at  a 
much  earlier  feafon  than  in  the  natural  way  they  can  poflibly 
be ; and  thefe,  let  me  obferve,  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  arti- 
cles of  luxury. 


But 
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But  in  regard  to  the  variety  of  plants,  generally  cultivated 
in  ftoves,  &c.  I may  properly  add,  that,  independantly  of 
profit,  every  denomination  of  Forcing-houfes  is  capable  of 
affording  to  a fpeculative  mind,  a fource  of  rational  pleafure 
and  real  fatisfadion. 

An  attention  to  the  progrefs  of  vegetable  life  adminifters 
to  the  mind  fomething  more  folid  than  mere  amufement. — ■ 
The  budding,  leafing,  and  flowering  of  plants,  together  with 
the  progrefs  of  the  various  fruits  from  their  firft  infantile 
appearance,  to  ,the  final  period  of  their  perfedion,  all  unfold 
a fcene  of  admiration  and  amazement,  of  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulnefs.^ 

b The 


* “ There  is  a particular  pleafure  to  fee  things  in  their  origin,  and  by  what 
“ degrees  and  fucceffive  changes  they  rife  into  that  order  and  ftate  we  fee 
“ them  in  afterwards,  when  eompleated.  I am  fure,  if  ever  we  would  view 
“ the  paths  of  Divine  VVifdom,  in  the  works  and  in  the  condu£l  of  nature, 
“ we  muft  not  only  confider  how  things  are,  but  how  they  came  to  be  fo. 

“ It  is  pleafant  to  look  upon  a tree  in  the  fummer,  covered  with  its  green 
“ leaves,  decked  with  bloffbms,  or  laden  with  fruit,  and  cafting  a pleafing 
“ fhade  under  its  fpreading  boughs  ; but  to  confider  how  this  tree,  with  all 
“ its  furniture,  fprang  from  a little  feed,  how  nature  fhaped  it,  and  fed  it 
“ in  its  infancy  and  grov^th  ; added  new  parts,  and  ftill  advanced  it  by 
“ little  and  little,  till  it  came  to  this  greatnefs  and  perfedfion.  This,  me- 
“ thinks,  is  another  fort  of  pleafure,  more  rational,  lefs  common,  and  which 
“ is  properly  the  contemplation  of  Divine  Wifdom  in  the  works  of  nature.” 

Dr,  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earthy  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap,  v. 


The  humble  Hyflbp  on  the  wall,  as  well  as  the  lofty  Cedar, 
ihows  plainly  that  an  Almighty  and  an  all-wife  hand  has 
formed  it.  Nature’s  works  are  all  complete,  and  the  more 
minutely  we  obferve,  inveftigate,  and  confider  them,  the  more 
we  muft  admire  the  wifdom,  and  adore  the  goodnefs  of  the 
munificent  and  auguft  Creator.-f 

To 


t Dr.  R.  Watfon,  in  his  Chemical  EiTays,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  has  thus  judicioufly 
obferved  the  furprifing  and  beautiful  regularity  of  nature. 

There  are  a great  many  circumftances  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  dif- 
“ ferent  falts  cryftallize,  which  cannot  be  infilled  on  .in  this  place;  one 
“ thing  deferves  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  every  fait  in  cryftallizing, 
invariably  alTumes  its  own  peculiar  form.  You  may  dilTolve  common 
**  fait,  or  faltpetre,  a thoufand  times,  and  chryftallize  them  as  often  by 
“ evaporating  or  cooling  the  water  in  which  they  are  dilTolved,  yet  will  you 
“ ftill  find  the  common  fait  will  be  conftantly  cryftallized  in  the  form  of  a 
“ cube,  and  the  faltpetre  in  the  form  of  a prifm  ; and  if  you  examine  with 
“ microfcope  fuch  faline  particles  as  are  not  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  you 
will  obferve  thefe  particles  to  be  of  the  fame  fhape  with  the  larger  malles. 
The  definite  figure  appropriate  to  every  particular  fpecies  of  fait,  may 
“ admit  a little  variety  from  the  accidental  admixture  of  other  bodies,  or 
“ from  fame  fingular  circumftances  attending  the  evaporation  and  cryftalli- 
“ zation  of  the  folution ; but  thefe  varieties  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the 
“ fait,  and  are  not  greater  than  what  attend  almoft  every  fpecies  of  vegeta- 
“ bles,  and  even  of  animals,  from  change  of  food  and  climate. 

Here  a large  field  of  inquiry  opens  to  our  view  ; and  though  it  be  better,  as 
“ Seneca  has  it,  re  ipfa  queer  ere  quam  mirari  •,  yet  all  our  attempts  to  in- 
“ veftigate  the  works  of  God  are  weak  and  ineffedlual ; we  feel  his  inter- 
ference  every  where,  but  we  cannot  apprehend  the  nature  of  his  agency 
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To  come  now  to  the  enfuing  work.  The  firft  objedl  of  con- 
fideratlon  is  the  Pine  and  Grape-flove ; and  it  muft  be  admit- 
ted, that  the  original  and  principal  objedb  of  an  Hot-houfe 
confifts  in  the  culture  of  the  Ananas  or  Pine-Apple;  but  ftill, 
if  the  Pinery  be  properly  conflrudled.  Vines  may,  at  the  fame 
time,  be  propagated  therein  to  great  advantage. 

I know  there  are  are  many  perfons  who  dilTent  from  this 
mode  of  practice,  and  they  found  their  opinions  on  the  follow- 
ing  objedtions  : 

First,  They  fuppofe  that  Pine-ftoves  are  improper  for 
Vines,  becaufe  the  Pine  being  a tropical  plant,  it  naturally 
requires  a greater  degree  of  heat  than  the  Vine  can  polEbly 
bear. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  it  is  ufual  to  train  the  Vines  along  the 
underfides  of  the  rafters  which  fupport  the  glafs-frames,  they 
fuppofe  that  their  leaves,  by  contributing  to  darken  the  ftovCa 
mufl,  confequently,  tend  greatly  to  injure  the  crop  of  Pines. 

b 2 Thirdly, 


“ any  where.  A blade  of  grafs  cannot  fpring  up,  a drop  of  rain  cannot  fall, 
“ a ray  of  light  cannot  be  emitted  from  the  fun,  nor  a particle  of  fait  be 
“ united, .with  a never-failing  fymmetry,  to  its  fellow,  without  him  ; Every 
“ fecondary  caufe  we  difeover,  is  but  a new  proof  of  the  neceffity  we  are 
“ under  of  ultimately  recurring  to  him,  as  the  primary  caufe  of  every 
**  thing.” 
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Thirdly,  They  alledge,  and  this  is  but  too  prevalent  an 
opinion,  that  grapes  produced  in  Pine-ftoves  are  feldom  fo  well 
flavoured  as  grapes  from  a Vinery. 

To  the  firfl:  of  thefe  objedtions  I here  reply,  by  aflerting  that 
the  Vine  will  bear  the  degree  of  heat  proper  for  Pines,  and 
that  this  is  proved  by  daily  experience.  There  is  a Vine  now 
(1789)  growing  in  the  Pinery  at  Welbeck,  which  has  con- 
flantly  produced  good  crops  of  grapes  for  more  than  twenty 
years  paft.  Its  roots  are  entirely  within  the  houfe,  and  make 
annual  progrefs  in  the  Pine-pits,  among  the  leaves  of  trees, 
which  are  ufed  here  inftead  of  tan } and  pleafe  to  confider,  that 
in  this  mode  of  proceeding,  the  (ituations  of  the  Pine  and  Vine 
are  extremely  different. 

The  Pine  is  fltuated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  houfe,  "but 
the  fhoots  of  the  Vine  are  trained  immediately  under  the 
roof,  and,  confequently,  are  greatly  affedted  by  the  external 
air,  efpecially  when  fuch  air  is  admitted  into  the  houfe.  Be- 
fides,  let  me  add,  that  the  Pines,  being  plunged  in  the  tan- 
bed,  receive  a conftant  warmth  from  thence,  and  their  roots 
are  nouriflied  by  its  genial  heat.  But  the  whole  fyflem  of  the 
fibres  in  the  roots  of  the  Vines  being  in  the  open  ground  on 
the  outfide  of  the  houfe,  .they  are  at  all  times  expofed  to  the 
weather,  which  mufl;  neceffarily  have  a wonderful  effedl  upon 
the  whole  plant  at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 


That 
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That  the  fecond  objedlon  is  of  force,  where  the  Vines  in  a 
Hot-houfe  are  under  an  injudicious  management,  muft  be 
admitted ; but  when  their  ihoots  are  trained  with  propriety, 
and  according  to  the  method  herein  prefcribed,  the  Pines  will 
rather  be  benefited  than  injured,  by  the  kindly  fhade  the  Vine 
leaves  will  afford. 

And  as  to  the  lafi;  objedlion,  grapes,  well  perfected  in  Hot- 
houfes,  are  generally  very  rich  ; but  it  mufi;  be  confeffed  that 
their  fkins  are  very  often  impregnated  with  a difagreeable 
flavour:  But  Ffhall  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  caufe  of  this 
defed:  moff:  generally  proceeds,  either  from  the  languiffiing 
flate  of  the  Vine,  the  effed  of  infeds,  or  elfe  from  fumiga- 
tions, or  fome  fimilar  pradice,  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  the  va- 
rious infeds  that  infefl;  Hot-houfes ; and,  therefore,  I infiff:, 
firff,  that  a plentiful  admiflion  of  free  air  in  fummer  is  as  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  Pine  as  the  Vine.  See  fedion  on  air,  &c.  p.  59, 
in  my  Treatife  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine,  &c. 

And  fecondly,  that  when  air  is  properly  and  plentifully  ad- 
mitted into  the  Hot-houfe,  and  every  other  part  of  the  ma- 
nagement is  conduded  with  propriety,  grapes  produced  in 
Pine-ffoves  commonly  prove  well  flavoured,  and  in  a high 
flate  of  perfediom 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  new  methods  of  propa- 
gating the  Vine  by  feed,  and  by  engrafting,  appear  very  con- 

fpicuous 
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ipicuous  in  Theory  : And  I have  now  the  pleafure  of  informing 
my  readers,  that  the  event  upon  trial  and  praftice  has  proved 
quite  flattering  and  equally  fatisfadtory. 

My  befi:  endeavours,  moreover,  have  not  been  wanting  in 
obtaining  new  varieties  of  grapes  from  abroad  : And  I trufl:' 
that  many  of  the  fpecies  here  enumerated,  will  be  confidered 
as  a real  and  valuable  acquifition  to  this  country. 

It  is  poflable  that  the  mode  of  pradice  herein  fet  forth  may. 
In  certain  refpeds,  be  deemed  by  fome  as  fuperfluous.  They 
may  alkdge  that  good  grapes  may  be  gotten  by  methods  lef& 
expenflve.  But  let  me  tell  them,  that  in  order  to  obtain  grapes 
in  a fupreme  degree  of  perfedlion,  in  a country  fodituated  as 
ours  is,  one  ought  to  employ  every  expedient  that  may  feem 
calculated  to  tend  to  advantage,  and  enfure  fuccefs. 

And  in  refpedtof  eroding  buildings,  either  Vineries,  or  Pine 
and  Grape-doves,  whatever  may  be  the  defign  intended,  I mod 
flrongly  advife,  that  fuch  eredions  fhould  be  well  and  fubftan- 
tially  executed. 

I did  not  originally  intend  to  give  an  account  of  Vineyards 
in  the  following  work,  but  confidering  that  a treatife  on  the 
culture  of  the  Vine  would  appear  deficient  without  it,  I re- 
folved  to  add  the  fourth  book,  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of 
illuftrating  that  fubjed ; and  I am  willing  to  hope,  that  on 

account 
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account  of  the  original  hints  there  given,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
the  leafl  ufeful  and  important  part  of  this  treatife. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  after  all  his  other  indulgences,  was 
pleafed  to  give  me  free  accefs  to  his  Grace’s  noble  library  at 
this  place,  which  has  enabled  me  to  add  many  important  ob- 
fervations  in  the  notes^  which  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable 
to  the  reader.  The  names  of  the  authors  confulted  will  appear 
in  the  refpecflive  notes. 

Here  now,  that  I am  drawing  my  preface  to  a conclufion,  I 
muft  intreat  the  reader  to  permit  me  to  make  my  acknow- 
ledgments, that  I may  not  appear  ungrateful  to  fome  of  my 
living  friends. — My  warmed  thanks  are  due  to  my  much- 
efteemed  and  truly-learned  friend  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge,  of 
Whittington,  Derbylhire,  for  his  excellent  7iQte  on  the  large 
bunch  of  grapes  produced  at  Welbeck  in  the  year  1781,  inferted 
in  p.  41  — alfo  for  his  curious  and  important  note  in  p.  186 — 
and  likewife  for  his  further  friendly  afiftance. 

I feel  mylelf  under  fingular  obligations  to  my  worthy  and 
learned  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Michell,  for  his  obliging  commu- 
nication of  a new  and  eligible  method  of  railing  Vine-plants  ; 
and  alfo  for  his  important  note  on  this  fubjedt,  inferted  p.  53, 

William  Hanbury,  Efq;  has  my  warmed  thanks  for  having 
obligingly  favoured  me  with  an  account  of  the  furprifing  pro- 
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grefs  of  fome  Vines  at  Kelinarfh  in  Northamptonfhire,  during 
the  courfe  of  laft  fummer,  as  inferted  in  p.  76. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Philip  Laurents  has  laid  me  under  an  obli- 
gation, by  favouring  me  with  an  elegant  accounjt  of  an  exten- 
five  Vine  now  growing  at  St.  Edmundfbury  in  Suffolk,  p.  179. 

My  kindeft  acknowledgments  are  due  to  my  much-efieemed, 
worthy,  and  truly  ingenious  friend  Haman  Rooke,  Efq;  for 
his  elegant  perfpedtive  to  the  plate  of  the  fedlion  of  a hill  for 
the  growth  of  Vines  in  England. 

I am  alfo  particularly  indebted  to  my  much-honoured  and 
learned  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kaye,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  for  the 
elegant  drawing  of  an  enormous  Vine,  now  growing  at  North- 
allerton in  Yorkfhire,  taken  fome  years  ago,  when  that  fur- 
prifing  tree  was  in  a flourifhing  ftate,  by  the  corre<fl:  and  inimi- 
table hand  of  Mr.  Grimm. 

I wifh  to  convey  to  Mr.  Bafire  my  acknowledgment  of  the 
accuracy  and  elegance  of  the  engravings  executed  by  him,  and 
which  make  an  ufeful  and  ornamental  part  of  this  work. 

Lahly,  my  mofl  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  my 
very  excellent,  worthy,  and  truly-learned  friend  Dr.  A.  Hunter. 
H is  obliging  and  afliduous  attention  to  'the  work  during  the 
time  it  was  in  the  prefs,  has  greatly  contributed  towards  ren- 
dering it  more  worthy  of  the  public  approbation. 


Wclbechj  May  i,  1789. 


OF  THE 

CULTURE 

OF  THE 

VINE,  OR  GRAPE  TREE. 

BOOK  I. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  the  Vine,  but  I fhall  only 
take  notice  of  the  principal  fort,  (Vitis  Vinifera) 
which  is  fo  highly  and  juftly  efteemed  for  its  mod: 
excellent  and  valuable  fruit*.  Of  this  there  are  a numerous 

A variety, 

»VITIS  VINE. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Calyx.  Perianthium  five-toothed,  fmall. 

Corolla.  Petals  five,  fimple,  fmall,  foon  falling  oft'. 

Stamina.  Filaments  five,  awl-ftiaped,  and  fomewhat  fpreading,  falling  off; 
Anthera  fimple. 

PiSTiLLUM.  Germen  egg-ihzpei  i Style  none  ; blunt-headed. 

Pericarpium.  Berry  roundifti,  large,  of  one  cell. 

Semina.  Seeds  five,  boney,  heart  and  fomewhat  top-fliaped  j contrafted  at  the 
edge,  nearly  two-celled. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

cohering  at  the  bafe,  withering,  five-feeded. 

SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Vinifera.  Vine  wine-yielding. 

V . Leaves  lobed,  finuous,  naked.  Tendrils  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  bearing  tht  fruit 
and  flowers  in  clufters. 

A native  of  the  temperate  climates  in  the  four  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Vine,  according  to  the  Sexual  Syftem  of  Botany,  belongs  to  the  clafs  and 
order  Pentandria  Monogynia,  the  flowers  having  five  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 
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variety,  which  are  exceedingly  different  In  many  particutars>- 
but  efpecially  in  the  fhape,  colour,  and  flavour  of  the  grapes. 

As  new  kinds  of  grapes  are  conftantly  raifed  from  feed, 
the  Vine  admits  of  an  almofl:  infinite  variety,  which  are  all  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  progeny  of  one  mother  fpecies. 

I have,  for  a long  feries  of  years,  exerted  my  utmofl:  endea- 
vours in  obtaining  different  varieties  of  grapes  from  various 
parts  of  the  globe ; and  I flatter  myfelf,  that  many  of  the  forts 
will  be  deemed  real  acquifitions  to  this  country.  I fhall  not, 
however,  enumerate  all  the  varieties  that  compofe  the  lifl:  of 
grapes  now  growing  at  VVelbeck,  (which  confifds  of  above  loo 
forts)  as  fome  of  them  have  not  yet  borne  fruit,  and  many 
others  are  efleemed  only  on  account  of  being  proper  for  making 
wine ; fome  of  the  forts,  moreover,  are  fo  much  alike,  that  no 
diftindt  difference  of  fpecies  is  eafily  to  be  difcovered.  The 
following  forts,  however,  appear  to  be  difl;in<fl  fpecies ; and, 
among  them,  are  grapes  of  the  firfl  and  befl  quality.  ii§ii , 

I.  WHITE  MUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  are  large  and  oval ; and,  when 
perfed:ly  ripe,  are  of  a fine  amber  colour.  The  fkins  are  thick, 
and  the  flefh,  or  pulp,  hard,  and  not  very  juicy,  but  of  a high 

mufky 

§|1§  An  Afterifm  (*)  marks  the  proper  forts  for  a Hot-houfe. — A Dagger  (f ) 
for  a Vinery. — A Double  Dagger  (J)  for  a common  Walk 
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tnufky  flavour.  The  berries  hang  loofely,  and  compofe  long 
well-formed  bunches. 

This  grape  is  in  great  eflimation,  and  Is,  at  prefent,  more 
generally  planted  in  Hot-houfes  than  any  other  fort.  * 

2.  BLACK  DAMASCUS. 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  are  large,  round,  and  of  a fine 
black  colour;  the  flcin  thin,  and  the  flefh  delicate,  rich,  juicy, 
and  of  an  exquifite  flavour. 

The  fame  bunch  commonly  confifls  of  berries  of  different 
fizes ; the  fmall  berries  are  without  flones,  and  the  large  ones 
contain  only  one  in  each  berry.  This,  although  a late  grape, 
is  a mofl  excellent  and  very  valuable  fort.  * 

3.  BLACK  GRAPE  FROM  TRIPOLI. 

This  grape  feems  nearly  allied  to  the  former  fpecies  ; but 
the  bunches  are  always  compofed  of  large  berries  of  an  equal 
fize,  and  with  one  flone  in  each.  This  circumftance  of  the 
berries  being  equal  in  fize,  renders  the  bunches  of  a more 
agreeable  appearance.  The  foliage  in  both  is  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  the  autumn,  and  very  fimilar.  This  may  be 
reckoned  a truly  valuable  grape.  * 

4.  ALEPPO  GRAPE. 

This  is  a middle-fized  roundifh  grape,  with  a thin  fkin  and 
delicate  juicy  flefli,  of  an  exquifite  vinous  flavour.  The  colour 
is  commonly  very  various.  I have  feen  on  the  fame  bunch 

A 2 fome 
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fome  berries  quite  white,  others  entirely  black,  but  the  major 
part  are  curioufly  ftriped  with  black  and  white.  Sometimes  a 
berry  will  be  one  half  white  and  the  other  half  black  : But 
what  appears  mod  remarkable  is,  that  the  colours  do  not  in- 
termix, but  are  divided  by  ftraight  lines,  as  if  painted.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  in  the  autumn  very  curioufly  Ifriped, 
with  red,  green,  and  yellow,  fomething  fimilar  to  the  Aleppo 
lettuce, 


5.  RED  GRAPE  FROM  SYRACUSE. 

This  is  a very  large  grape,  of  a red  colour,  and  of  an  oval 
figure,  fomewhat  irregularly  formed.  The  berries  hang  rather 
loofely  on  the  bunches,  which  are  pretty  large.  This  noble 
grape  is  but  little  known  in  this  country.  ^ 

6.  LE  COEUR  GRAPE,  OR  MOROCCO  GRAPE. 

This  fpecies  produces  large  berries,  in  figure  fomewhat  heart- 
Ihaped,  and  of  a tawny  grizzly  colour.  The  bunches  are  often 
compofed  of  unequally-fized  berries,  fome  of  them  being  ex- 
ceedingly large.  Thefe  never  contain  more  than  one  ftone  a 
piece,  and  the  lefier-fized  berries  are  always  without  fiones. 
The  foot-ftalks  of  the  berries  are  fliort,  and  Angularly  large, 
differing  from  mofi:  other  forts.  This  is  a much-efleemed 
grape,  and  is  very  fcarce.  ^ 


7.  GOLDEN 
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7.  GOLDEN  GALICIAN. 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  are  large,  and  of  an  oval  figure  j 
the  flefii  hard,  but  of  a tolerable  flavour.  Thefe,  together 
with  the  foot-flalks,  are  of  a light  yellow  colour.  ^ 

8.  BLACK  MUSCADEL. 

Of  this  fpecies  the  berries  are  large,  ,oval,  and  of  a black 
colour  j the  Ikin  thin,  with  a delicate  juicy  flefh. 

The  fame  bunch  contains  berries  of  different  fizes,  fome  of 
them  very  large  and  long,  but  fomewhat  compreffed  and  flat 
at  the  ends.  The  leaves  of  this  grape  change  in  autumn  to  a 
beautiful  fcarlet.  * 


9.  RED  MUSCADEL. 

The  berries  of  this  fort  are  large,  oval,  and  of  a beautiful 
red  colour ; the  fkin  is  thick  and  the  flefh  hard,  fomething 
like  the  raifin  grape.  The  bunches  frequently  arrive  to  fix  or 
feven  pounds,  and  are  mofl:  elegantly  formed  of  berries  of  an 
equal  fize.  This-  is  one  of  the  htefl:  grapes.  The  leaves 
change  in  autumn  to  a beautiful  red  and  green.  * 

10.  WHITE  GRAPE  FROM  ALCOBACA. 

This  has  a large  oval  white  berry,  with  a thin  fkin  and 
juicy  flefli.  The  bunches  are  large  and  long,  without  fhoulders. 

This 
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This  fpecles,  with  many  others,  was  fent  me  from  Portugal 
hy  my  much-efleemed  friend,  Gerrard  de  Vifme,  Efq.^ 

II.  WHITE  FRONTINAC. 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  are  round,  of  a moderate  fize, 
and  of  a greeniOi  yellow,  and  compofe  long  unflaouldered 
bunches, 

12.  GRIZZLY  FRONTINAC. 

The  berries  of  this  grape  are  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
former,  are  round,  and  their  colour  brown  and  red  intermixed 
with  yellow.  Both  thefe  forts  of  grapes  poffefs  a high,  mullcy, 
perfumed  flavour, 

13.  BLACK,  or  PURPLE  FRONTINAC. 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  are  black,  but  when  produced 
under  glafs  are  generally  of  a dark  purple  colour,  are  mode- 
rately large,  round,  and  of  a mofl;  excellent  flavour.  They 
compofe  very  long  bunches.  This  has  been  hitherto  generally 
called  the  Red  Frontinac,  and  is  one  of  our  very  befl:  grapes. 
I had  it  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  name  of  Black 
Conftantia. 

14.  BLUE,  or  VIOLET  FRONTINAC. 

This  has  a fmall  black  berry,  powdered  with  a fine  blue  or 
violet  bloom,  and  is  of  an  exalted  vinous  flavour.  The  berries 
grow  clofe  upon  the  bunches,  which  are  very  fmall.  This  is 
commonly  called  the  Black  Frontinac,  but  the  French  name 
it  Mufcat  Violet,  -f  J 


15.  RED 
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15.  RED  FRONTINAC. 

The  berries  of  this  fruit  are  of  a moderate  fize,  round,  and 
of  a fine  red  colour,  and  high  flavour.  The  berries  grow  clofe 
upon  the  bunches,  which  are  of  a moderate  fize.  I muft  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  that  I have  only  feen  two  or  three  bunches  of 
this  grape,  produced  here  lafl:  fummer,  from  a plant  (which 
came  from  France  the  preceding  year)  growing  in  a pot  about 
a foot  diameter. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  true  Red  Frontinac,  which  has  induced 
me  to  change  the  names  of  the  two  foregoing  fpecies.  '^-f- 

16.  WHITE  SWEETWATER. 

This  is  a very  large  round  white  grape.  The  berries  grow 
clofe  on  the  bunch,  which  is  of  a moderate  fize,  and  are  re- 
plete with  an  agreeable  juice.  The  Ikin  and  flelh  of  this  grape 
are  moi'e  delicate  than  of  any  other  fort.  In  fome  fltuations, 
the  berries  on  the  fldes  of  the  bunches,  next  the  fun,  are 
clouded  with  fpots  of  a rulTet  colour,  and  they  are  then  gene- 
rally mofl:  admirable.  This  grape  is  propagated  in  the  forcing- 
houfes  in  Holland,  -in  preference  to  any  other  fort.  It  is  by 
the  Dutch  called  Parel  druyf. 

17.  BLACK  SWEETWATER. 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  are  much  fmaller  than  the 
former,  are  black,  grow  in  fmall  fliort  clofe  bunches,  and  are 
replete  with  a very  fweet  juice.  The  Ikin  being  thin,  and 
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very  fubjed:  to  crack,  it  is  an  improper  grape  to  be  propagated 
in  a Hot-houfe. 

l8.  BLACK  HAMBURGH. 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  are  large,  inclining  to  an  oval 
figure,  and  of  a black  colour.  They  hang  loofely  on  the 
bunch,  and  compofe  well-formed  handfome  bunches. 

The  Ikin  is  thick  and  the  pulp  hard ; but,  notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  defeds,  it  is  a very  valuable  grape,  being  a good- 
flavoured  fruit  and  a plentiful  bearer, 

19.  RED  HAMBURGH. 

The  berries  of  this  fort  are  of  a dark  red,  with  thin  Ikins 
and  juicy  delicate  flefli.  The  fize  and  figure  of  both  the  berry 
and  bunch  are  nearly  like  the  former.  It  is  fometimes  called 
the  Gibraltar  Grape.^'f' 

20.  WHITE  HAMBURGH. 

This  has  a large  oval  berry,  with  a thick  Ikin  and  hard  flefli. 
As  this  fpecies  is  a very  plentiful  bearer,  and  forms  large 
bunches,  it  is  much  admired  by  fome,  but  is  not  fo  valuable 
as  either  of  the  two  preceding  kinds.  It  is  fometimes  called 
the  Portugal  Grape.^ 

21.  MALVOISE. 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  are  fmall,  rather  inclining  to 
an  oval  figure,  and  of  a brown  colour.  The  Ikin  is  thin  and 
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the  flefli  delicate,  replete  with  a vinous  juice.  As  the  berries 
are  powdered  with  a blue  bloom,  it  is  fometimes  called  the 
Blue  Tokay. 

22. ‘genuine  TOKAY. 

This  is  a white  grape.  The  berries  incline  to  an  oval 
figure,  and  grow  rather  clofe  on  the  bunch,  which  is  of  a mo- 
derate fize.  The  Ikin  is  thin  and  flefli  delicate,  abounding 
with  a very  agreeable  juice.  This  fpccies  is  very  diflinguifhable 
by  the  foliage,  the  underfide  of  the  leaf  being  covered  with  a 
fine  foft  down,  having  the  appearance  of  fattin.  This  fpecies 
was  fent  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  from  Hungary^ 
fome  years  ago.^-f* 

23.  LOMBARDY. 

This  has  a large  berry,  inclining  to  an  oval  figure,  of  a 
beautiful  flame  colour.  The  bunches  are  regularly  formed 
with  flioulders,  and  frequently  arrive  to  the  weight  of  fix  or 
feven  pounds.  The  leaves  are  much  more  divided  than  mofl; 
other  forts,  and  the  upper  furface  is  of  a deep  green  colour. 
This  is  by  fome  called  the  Rhenifli  Grape,  and  by  others  the 
Flame-coloured  Tokay. ■*'j' 

24.  SMYRNA  GRAPE. 

This  has  a large  red-coloured  berry  of  an  oval  figure,  with 
thin  fkin  and  delicate  juicy  flefli.  It  forms  long  bunches  with 
Ihoulders  loofely  connedled.  The  leaves  in  autumn  die  with 
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jiurple  edges.  This  is  a good  grape,  though  but  little  known 
in  this  country. 


25.  BRICK  GRAPE, 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  are  fmall,  inclining  to  an  oval 
figure,  and  of  a pale  red  or  brick  colour.  They  grow  clofe 
on  the  bunch,  which  is  very  fmall.  This  is  a very  fweet  grape, 
but  not  much  efteemed.-f-J: 

26.  BLACK  SPANISH  OR  ALICANT. 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  incline  to  an  oval  fliape,  are  mo- 
derately large  and  black,  and  form  exceeding  long  unfhoulder- 
ed  bunches.  The  fkin  is  thick,  and  the  feeds  uncommonly 
large.  The  flefli  is  foft,  juicy,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour. 
The  leaves  in  autumn  are  beautifully  variegated  with  red, 
green,  and  yellow.  This  is  a pretty  good  fruit,  and  is  fome- 
times  called  the  Lombardy  Grape. 

27.  WHITE  MUSCADINE,  OR  CIIASSELAS. 

This  has  a round  white  berry,  is  moderately  large,  with  a 
thin  flcin,  and  delicate  juicy  flefli.  The  bunch  is  well  formed, 
and  of  a pretty  good  fize.  This  fpecies  is  generally  propa- 
gated againfl:  common  walls  j and  as  the  fruit  is  conftantly  eaten 
before  it  is  well  matured,  it  is  rather  in  difefleem  : But  flill, 
when  well  perfected,  it  is  an  exceeding  fine  grape.  The  fame 
obfervation  might  have  been  made  on  the  White  Sweetwater^ 
with  equal  propriety. 


28.  BLACK 


OFTHEVINE.  ii 

28.  BLACK  MUSCADINE. 

The  berries  and  bujiches  of  this  fpecies  are  both  fomewhat 
fmaller  than  the  preceding.  This  is  a very  prolific  grape,  and 
makes  a fine  appearance,  on  account  of  the  black  berries  being 
powdered  with  a bluifh  bloom  ; but  the  flefh  is  not  fo  deli- 
cate and  juicy  as  the  former.  I procured  a plant  of  this  grape 
from  Holland  by  the  name  of  Frankendale.*"\ 

29.  ROYAL  MUSCADINE,  OR  D'arboycc. 

This  has  a round  white  berry,  of  a moderate  fize,  a thin 
ikin,  and  a juicy  foft  flelh.  The  bunches  are  generally  exceeding 
large,  fometimes  arriving  to  fix  or  feven  pounds.  This  fpecies 
is  very  diftinguifhable  by  the  wood  and  foliage,  generally 
growing  remarkably  grofs  and  fi;rong.*-|' 

30.  MALMSEY  MUSCADINE. 

This  feems  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  the  bunches 
and  berries  are  foqaewhat  fmaller,  and  the  juice  of  a higher  fla- 
vour, being  remarkably  fweet.  However,  as  I have  only  feen 
the  fruit  of  this  fort  from  a plant  growing  in  a pot,  an  allow- 
ance for  the  fize  of  the  bunches  fliould  be  made.'^-j'* 

31.  CLARET  GRAPE. 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  are  fmall,  black,  and  inclining  to 
an  oval  figure;  they  grow  clofe,  and  form  fmall  bunches. 
The  juice  is  of  a blood-red  colour,  of  a harfli  tafle,  excepting. 
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the  grapes  are  perfedly  matured,  and  then  it  may  be  confider- 
ed  rather  as  an  agreeable  delicate  fruit.  The  leaves  change 
from  green  to  a ruifet-red  early  in  fummer,  and  die  a deep 
red  in  autumn. 

32.  SYRIAN  GRAPE. 

The  berries  are  white,  large,  and  of  an  oval  figure;  the 
ikin  is  thick,  and  the  flefli  firm  and  hard ; the  bunches  well 
formed,  and  enormoufiy  large.  Now,  though  this  is  generally 
confidered  as  a coarfe  fruit,  it  has  properties  that  ought  to  in- 
troduce it  into  every  large  colledion,  and  efpecially  the  Hot- 
houfe.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  the  bunches  commonly  grow 
very  large,  making  a mofl  noble  appearance,  and,  when  well 
perfedled,  may  be  called  a very  eatable  fruit ; to  which  I may 
add,  that  they  may,  without  difficulty,  be  kept  many  weeks 
longer  than  any  other  fort.  I have  often  had  them  in  good 
perfection  in  the  month  of  January,  and  fometimes  even  in 
February.* 

33.  miller’s  burgundy. 

The  berries  are  fmall,  rather  inclining  to  an  oval  figure,  are 
black,  and  grow  clofe  on  the  bunch,  which  is  commonly  ffiort 
and  fmall.  The  Ikin  and  fleffi  are  delicate,  poffeffing  a fweet 
and  pleafant  juice.  The  leaves  are  didinguiffiable  from  mofl 
others  by  a hoary  down,  efpecially  when  young,  being  then 
almofl  white.  J':}; 
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34.  SMALL  BLACK  CLUSTER. 

The  berries  and  bunches  of  this  fpecies  are  little  different 
■from  the  former,  but  the  leaves  have  lefs  down,  and  are  fome- 
what  fmaller.  This  is  a delicate  fweet  fruit,  and  is  fometimes 
ualled  the  Burgundy  Grape. 

35.  LARGE  BLACK  CLUSTER. 

The  berries  of  this  are  larger,  and  grow  more  oval  than  the 
two  former  fpecies,  are  black,  and  not  fo  delicate,  the  juice 
being  of  a harfh  and  rough  tafle.  The  leaves  in  autumn,  when 
dying,  are  of  a beautiful  bright  fcarlet.  This  fpecies  was  fent 
me  from  Lifbon,  .and  I was  affured  it  is  the  identical  grape  of 
which  red  Port  wine  is  made.-f* 

36.  WHITE  MORILLON. 

This  has  an  oval  white  berry,  of  a moderate  fize,  with  thin 
fkin  and  delicate  juicy  flefh.  It  grows  clofe  on  the  bunches, 
which  are  fmall.  The  leaves  are  foft,  being  greatly  covered 
with  down  on  the  underfide,  fomething  fimilar  to  the  genuine 
Tokay  grape,  to  which  it  appears  nearly  allied. 

37.  EARLY  BLACK  JULY  GRAPE. 

This  has  a fmall  black  round  berry  j the  bunches  alfo  are 
fmall,  but  it  is  a prolific  bearer,  and  comes  to  the  table  at  an 
early  feafon,  even  without  fire  heat.-fj 
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38.  cat’s  grape. 

This  has  a fmall  oval  berry,  of  a greenifli  white  colour,  with  a 
thin  Ikin  and  foft  juicy,  flelh.  The  berries  grow  clofe,  forming 
fmall  bunches.  The  tafte  of  this  fruit,  before  it  is  quite  ma- 
tured, is  exceedingly  difagreeable ; but,  when  perfectly  ripe, 
is  very  fweet,  and  pleafing  to  fome  palates. 

39.  BLACK  RAISIN  GRAPE.’’ 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  are  large,  oval,  and  black,  with 
a thick  Ikin  and  a hard  firm  flefh.  It  forms  long  handfome 
bunches.^ 

40.  WHITE 


^ « Raifins  are  of  two  forts  5 thofe  which  are  called  fun-raifins  are  made  thus : 
V/hen  the  grapes  are  almoft  ripe,  the  ftalk  is  cut  half  through,  fo  that  the  fap  may 
not  penetrate  farther,  but  yet  the  bunch  of  grapes  may  remain  fufpended  by  the 
Ilalk.  The  fun,  by  darting  on  them,  candies  them,  and  when  they  are  dry  they 
are  packed  up  in  boxes. 

“ The  feconJ  fort  is  made  after  t!ie  following  manner : When  the  Vines  are 
pruned,  the  tendrils  are  preferved  till  the  time  of  vintage  ■,  a great  fire  is  made, 
wherein  thofe  tendrils  are  burnt,  and  in  the  lye,  made  of  their  afhes,  the  newly- 
gathered  grapes  are  dipt,*  after  which  they  are  expofed  to  the  fun  to  dry,  which 
renders  them  fit  for  ufe.” — Travels  through  Portugal  and  Spatn^  in  1772  atid  1773, 
by  Richard  Twifsy  Efq\  F.  R.  S.  p.  334. 

* Mr.  Swinburne,  in  his  travels  through  Spain,  p.  208,  informs  us,  that  the 
raifins  dried  upon  the  coaft  of  Valencia  are  dipped  in  a lye  of  wine  and  afhes. 
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40.  WHITE  RAISIN.  ' 

The  properties  of  this  grape  are  nearly  fimilar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  the  berries  are  white. ^ 

'41.  DAMSON  GRAPE. 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  are  very  large,  oval,  and  of  a 
beautiful  purple  colour.  They  grow  loofe  on  the  bunch, 

which 

The  fame  ingenious  author  fays,  p.  167,  “Immenfe  are  the  hoards  of  all  fpecies 
of  dried  fruits,  fuch  as  figs,  raifins,  plumbs.  Sic.  They  have  alfo  the  fecret  of  pre- 
ferving  grapes,  found  and  juicy,  from  one  feafon  to  another.” 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  Gentleman  could  not  procure  and  import 
the  above  moft  invaluable  fecret. 

I have  conftantly  kept  grapes  a long  time  by  the  following  method  ; Before  the 
autumnal  frofts  have  killed  the  Vine  leaves,  let  the  bunch  with  the  fhoot  be  care- 
fully cut  off  the  Vine.  Then  put  the  lower  end  of  the  fhoot  into  a bottle  filled 
with  water : Hang  up  the  bottle  with  the  fhoot  and  bunch  in  a warm  room.  A 
Green-houfe  is  a very  proper  place. 

Only  two  or  three  joints  of  the  fhoot  above  the  bunch  fhould  be  left,  but  a fuffi- 
cient  length  below,  to  reach  the  bottom  of  a quart  bottle,  will  be  required. 

The  bottle  fhould  be  filled  with  frefh  water  every  twelve  or  fourteen  days ; and 
at  the  fame  time  a thin  fhaving  fhould  be  cut  off  the  bottom  of  the  fhoot,  whereby 
the  pores  will  be  made  to  imbibe  the  water  with  greater  facility. 

Grapes  produced  in  Pine-floves  require  to  be  cut  at  the  pruning  feafon,  viz. 
in  December. 

By  this  method  I have  often  kept  grapes  frefh  and  good  till  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary. 
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which  is  large.  The  leaves  of  this  grape  are  large,  and  more- 
thick  and  fucculent  than  thofe  of  any  other  fort,  and  have 
fomething  of  the  appearance  of  green  leather.^ 

42.  EARLY  WHITE  GRAPE  FROM  TENERIF. 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  are  round,  white,  and  of  a mo- 
derate fize,  with  thin  Ikins,  and  delicate  juicy  flefh  of  amex- 
traordinary  fweetnefs.  The  berries  and  bunches  much  refem- 
ble  the  common  Mufcadine,  to  which  it  appears  to  have  a 
near  affinity. -f:}; 


43.  ST.  Peter’s  grape. 

This  has  a pretty  large  berry,  nearly  globular  in  figure,  and 
of  a black  colour  ; the  fkin  is  thin,  and  the  flefli  very  delicate 
and  juicy.  This  Vine  produces  large  bunches,  but  as  the  berries 
are  very  fubjedl  to  crack,  it  is  net  generally  planted  in  forcing- 
houfes.  The  leaves  are  much  more  divided  than  thofe  of 
moft  other  forts. -f* 

44.  BLACK  GRAPE  FROM  PALESTINE. 

This  appears  nearly  fimilar  to  the  preceding.  But  I have 
only  feen  two  bunches  of  this  grape,  the  produdl  of  a plant 
growing  the  lafi  fummer  in  a pot,  and  engrafted  laft  fpring ; 
and  though  its  fituation  was  in  the  Hot-houfe,  not  a fingle 
berry  cracked  in  either  of  the  bunches ; it  may  probably, 
therefore,  be  a diftind:  fpecies. 


45.  CIOTAT, 
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45.  WHITE  PARSLEY-LEAVED  GRAPE,  OR  CIOTAT. 

This  is  a fpecies  of  the  parfley-leaved  grape.  The  berries  are 
round,  white,  of  a moderate  fize,  with  thin  ikins  and  delicate 
juicy  fledi,  which  Is  very  fweet,  but  not  of  a vinous  flavour. 
The  bunches  are  of  a pretty  good  fize,  almofl;  fimilar  to  the 
White  Mufcadine.  The  leaves  are  finely  divided,  diifering 
from  any  other  fort. — There  is  a fpecies  of  the  Parfley-leaved 
Grape  which  produces  berries. ■f' 


46.  BLACK  LISBON. 

This  has  a large  globular  berry,  black,  thin-flcin’d  and  juicy. 
It  has  alfo  large- fhouldered  bunches,  which  not  a little  refem- 
ble  the  Black  Hamburgh.  It  is  a pretty  good  grape,  but 
fcarce  in  this  country. 

47.  GREEK  GRAPE. 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  are  of  a moderate  fize,  rather  in- 
clining to  an  oval  figure,  of  a bluifh  white  colour,  and  grow 
clofe,  forming  moderate-fized  handfome  bunches.  The  leaves 
grow  on  very  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  bear  a refemblance  to 
thofe  of  the  S-weetwater.  It  is  a delicate  and  juftly-efteemed 
fruit. *'j- 


48.  WHITE  CORINTH  GRAPE. 

This  has  rather  a fmall  white  round  berry,  with  a thin  fkin, 
and  very  delicate  juicy  flefli,  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  The 
bunches  too  are  rather  fmall.  The  berries,  when  perfedly 
ripe,  are  tranfparent,  fo  that  the  feeds  appear  very  diflindtly.-f- 

C 49.  WHITE 
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49.  WHITE  MUSCAT,  ffom  Lunel. 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies  are  large  and  oval,  and,  when 
perfedly  ripe,  are  of  a fine  amber  colour,  fometimes  clouded' 
with  brown  or  rulTet,  efpecially  on  the  fide  next  the  fun.  The 
fhin  is  thin,  and  the  flclli  delicate,  replete  with  a vinous  juice. 
As  this  grape  is  a very  plentiful  bearer,  and  forms  pretty  large 
bunches,  itmayjuftly  be  ^ deemed  a valuable  fort,  though  at 
prefent  but  little  known  in  this  country. 

50.  CORNICHON. 

This  is  a remarkable-formed  grape.  The  berries  are  above 
.one  inch  and  a half  long,  their  breadth  not  half  an  inch. 
They  taper  from  the  flalk,  (but  not  in  a regular  manner)  and 
end  in  a blunt  point,  according  to  the  French,  fomething  like 
a horn  : But  its  figure  is  more  like  the  long  end  of  a fmall 
fifli’s  bladder.  The  berries  are  white,  with  a thick  fkin  and 
a firm  fweet  flefh.^ 

I might  add  to  the  foregoing  lift,  two  or  three  feedling 
grapes  that  have  borne  fruit;  one  of  them  is  the  produce  of 
the  Black  Frontinac,  impregnated  by  the  White  Sweetwater, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  a valuable  fort.  The  berries  are 
black,  like  its  parent,  but  the  bunches  are  compofed  of  un- 
equally-fized  berries,  like  the  Sweetv/ater,  and  ripen  early  in 
the  feafon. 

I have  not  attempted  to  place  the  various  forts  in  the  fore- 
going lift,  according  to  the  due  order  of  their  ripening,  becaule 
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the  late  kinds  are  the  fitteft  to  be  propagated  in  the  Hot- 
houfe,  which  in  this  work  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  firfl  ob- 
jedt. 

It  might,  by  fome,  perhaps  be  expedted  that  I (liould  an- 
nounce the  flavour  of  every  fort  of  grape  here  mentioned  and 
defcribed  : But  I am  Very  reludtant  as  to  that  particular,  as  per- 
fon’s  palates  are  fo  very  various  ; and  I have  frequently  found 
and  obferved,  that  many  forts  of  grapes,  which  have  by  fome 
been  highly  commended,  have,  by  others,  been  greatly  dif- 
approved. 

I fhall  here  beg  to  remark,  that  I have  obferved  that  the 
leaves  of  white  grapes,  in  general,  when  mature,  conftantly 
change  to  a yellow  colour,  and  are  never  in  the  leaft  tinged 
either  with  purple,  red,  or  fcarlet.  The  leaves  of  the  Claret 
Grape  change  to  a dark  purple  and  ruffet  green  early  in  the 
feafon.  Thofe  of  the  Blue  Frontinac  and  Black  Mufcadine, 
change  late  in  the  feafon  to  a beautiful  fcarlet  and  yellow,  in- 
termixed. 

The  leaves  of  the  Aleppo  Grape  are  curioufly  flriped  with 
red,  green,  and  yellow:  The  Mufcadel,  Smyrna,  Morocco, 
Black  Damafcus,  Grizzly  Frontinac,  and  the  Black  Spanifh  or 
Alicant,  are  alfo  exceedingly  beautiful. 
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The  leaves  of  the  pale  red  and  Grizzly  Grapes  are  not  al- 
ways tinged  with  red ; but  whenever  the  leaft  tinge  of  red, 
purple,  or  fcarlet  appears  on  the  leaves  of  the  vine  at  the  time 
of  their  maturation,  it  is  a certain  criterion  that  the  grapes 
will  be  either  of  a grizzly,  a red,  or  a black  colour.  By  a 
flridl  attention  to  this  remark,  a perfon  may  be  enabled  to  afcer- 
tain  the  colour  of  the  grapes  of  Seedling  Vines  at  the  end  of 
the  firfi:  year. 

Although  the  fituation  and  climate  of  this  country  be  too 
unfavourable  for  bringing  the  bell:  kinds  of  grapes  to  perfedlion 
in  a natural  way,  yet,  by  artificial  means,  we  are  enabled  to 
carry  even  the  latefl:  ripening  forts  to  almofl  as  high  a degree 
of  perfedion  as  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

The  mofl;  certain  methods  of  obtaining  grapes  in  perfedion 
in  this  country,  are  either  to  propagate  the  Vines  in  pine 
ftoves,  or  againfl  flued  walls  covered  with  glafs,  commonly 
called  Vineries. 

In  fome  feafons  there  are  many  kinds  of  early  grapes  brought 
to  a tolerable  degree  of  maturity  againft  common  walls  s but 
"even  in  a propitious  feafon,  the  befl  forts  of  grapes  thus  pro- 
duced are  of  little  value;  whereas  even  the  latell  forts,  when 
propagated  in  a pine  flove  or  vinery,  feldom  fail  of  producing 
crops  of  well- flavoured  grapes. 
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The  management  and  method  of  training  Vines  in  the  Hot- 
houfe  being  very  different  from  that  of  propagating  them  In  a 
vinery,  it  will  be  proper  and  expedient  to  treat  the  two  modes 
feparately. 


ON 


N 


ON  THE 

MANAGEMENT 

OF  THE 

VINE  IN  THE  nOT-HOUSE. 

IN  the  firft  place,  fituation  and  foil  are  maturely  to  be  conli- 
dered.  Every  Hot-houfe  thould  either  be  built  on  a dry 
foil,  or  where  the  fituation  is  capable  of  being  made  fo  ; becaufe 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  pine  pits  fhould  be  perfedly 
dry  : And  thefe  are  generally  to  be  funk  about  four  feet  below 
the  furface  of  the  circumjacent  ground,  on  the  outfide  of  the 
building.  There  Ihould  be  a drain  in  the  front  of  the  ftove 
to  carry  off  the  water  that  falls  from  the  roof ; and  this  drain 
fhould  be  as  low  as  the  foundation  of  the  building,  and  clofe 
adjoining  to  its  front  wall. 

If  the  ground  be  wet  of  fpringy,  the  foil  either  a barren 
fand  or  cankered  clay,  it  will  be  requifite  to  ufe  all  necelfary 
expedients  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  Vine  from  entering  into 
themj  and  as  they  are  to  be  planted  immediately  over  the 
drain  adjoining  the  front  of  the  Hot-houfe,  it  will  be  indif- 
penfably  neceiTary  alfo  to  make  the  drain  perfedly  fecure  both 
on  the  top  and  fides. 
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Parallel  to  the  drain  adjoining  the  front  of  your  Hot-houfe, 
another  drain  Ihould  be  made  at  the  diftance  of  about  1 8 or  20 
feet,  and  this  ought  to  be  funk  fix  or  eight  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  former  drain  ; the  bottom  floor  of  the  vinery  will 
then  admit  of  an  eafy  defcent,  lo  that  the  water  may  readily  be 
drawn  oft  from  the  roots  of  your  Vines. 

When  the  foil  comes  under  any  of  the  above  defcriptions, 
a bottom  floor  fhould  be  made  to  prevent  the  Vine-roots  from- 
penetrating  it : This  floor  mufl;  be  made  of  fuch  materials  as 
chippings  of  ftone,  coarfe  gravel,  broken  bricks,  &c.  and  thefe 
mufl  be  laid  quite  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  both  the  drains,  and 
to  the  thicknefs  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  They  fhould  be  well 
beaten  together  and  made  fmooth. 

Over  thefe  materials,  or  foundation,  there  fliould  be  put  a 
thin  layer  of  fine  loamy  foil,  quite  free  from  fwarth  or  flones. 
This  fliould  be  well  watered,  and  worked  over  with  a fpade  till 
it  is  quite  foft,  fo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a fluid  mafs ; 
for  then  it  will  entirHy  fill  up  the  chinks  in  the  under-bed  of 
ftone,  6cc.  and  alfo  form  a covering,  and  unite  with  it  fo  tho- 
roughly, as  to  make  and  compofe  a firm  bed,  almoft  as  impe- 
netrable as  a rock.' 

In 

* This  method  of  tempering  foil  is  in  general  practice  with  engineers  and  perfons 
employed  in  making  navigable  canals  or  large  pieces  of  water.  It  is  by  them 
termed  “ puddling,”  and  is  deemed  the  beft  expedient  hitherto  found  out  to  render 
ground  water-proof. 
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In  many  places  Hot-houfes  are  built  where  the  foil  is  of  fo 
unfavourable  a nature,  that  it  would  be  next  to  impoffible  to 
have  Vines  in  perfedlion  without  the  above  contrivances  and 
precautions  ; for  when  the  foil  is  wet  and  fpringy,  as  flated 
above,  is  a ftrong  clay,  or  otherwife  unkindly,  the  Vine- roots 
by  penetrating  deeper  than  the  fun’s  influence,  will  imbibe 
crude  particles,  which  wdll  not  only  tend  to  render  the  Vine 
unfruitful,  but  alfo  impregnate  its  fmall  produce  of  grapes  with 
a difagreeable  flavour : But  when  the  above  directions  are 
(triCtly  attended  to,  there  will  be  a certain  fpace  of  fix  or  eight 
yards  in  breadth,  and  the  entire  length  of  the  ftove,  made  per- 
fectly fecure  from  all  noxious  and  heterogeneous  matter  : There- 
fore the  next  important  objeCt  wdll  be  a confideration  of  a pro- 
per foil  or  compoft. 

As  the  Vines  in  the  Hot-houfe  at  Welbeck  have  been  re- 

\ 

markably  fruitful  and  vigorous,  I flaall  beg  leave  to  recommend 
the  fame  kind  of  compoft-mould  which  I make  ufe  of  there,  viz. 
one-fcurth  part  of  garden  mould,  (a  ftrong  loam)  j one-fourth 
of  the  fwarth  or  turf  from  a pafture  where  the  foil  is  a fandy 
loam  ; one-fourth  of  the  fweepings  and  fcrapings  of  pavements 
and  hard  roads  ; one-eighth  of  rotten  cow  and  flable-yard  dung 
mixed  ; and  one-eighth  of  vegetable  mould  from  reduced  and 
decayed  oak  leaves.  Thefe  are  the  feveral  and  refpeCtive  pro- 
portions. The  fwarth  fliould  be  laid  on  an  heap,  till  the  grafs- 
roots  are  in  a ftate  of  decay,  and  then  turned  over  and  broken 
with  a fpade  ; let  it  then  be  put  to  the  other  materials,  and  the 
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■whole  worked  together,  till  the  feparate  parts  become  well 
and  uniformly  mixed  and  incorporated. 

If  this  bulinefs  v/ere  to  be  done  previous  to  the  building  of 
your  Hot-houfe,  it  would  be  the  better;  but  if  time  will  not 
allow  of  that,  it  would  be  advifable  to  bring  the  above-pre- 
fcribed  materials  diredlly  to  the  fpot,  and  there  to  mix  and 
mingle  them  well  and  fufficiently  together,  by  working  them 
over  in  the  manner  of  trenching.  I will  not  take  up  the  rea- 
der’s time  in  the  explanation  of  any  kind  of  procefs  generally 
known  : In  the  prefent  cafe,  therefore,  it  may  fuffice  to  fay, 
that  before  the  Vines  are  planted,  it  will  be  perfe6lly  necelTary 
that  all  the  ingredients  above-mentioned  fhould  be  completely 
combined,  and  fo  thoroughly  mixed,  as  to  conftitute  a mafs 
perfedlly  uniform  and  homogeneous. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  compoft- mould  to  be  ready  upon 
the  fpot.  There  let  it  be  raifed  above  the  upper  margin  of  the 
drain  adjoining  the  front  wall  of  the  flove,  to  the  thicknefs 
of  two  feet  and  fix  inches.  The  whole  fpace  between  the  two 
drains  muil:  alfo  be  raifed  to  rather  above  that  level.  As  the 
preparing  and  finiihing  the  ground  in  queftion  leads  to  an  im- 
portant objedl,  and  as  it  diould  be  covered  with  gravel,  and 
lie  in  an  undifturbed  ilate  for  fome  time  after  it  is  planted,  I 
am  defirous  of  being  a little  more  explicit  refpecfting  the  forma- 
tion of  your  floor  or  bed. 
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I have  already  obferved  that  the  floor  has  a fall  or  defcent 
of  fix  or  eight  inches,  inclining  to  the  South  ; and  here  I would 
recommend,  that  the  furface  of  the  ground  upon  it  fbould, 
when  finiflied,  be  reverfed,  that  is,  that  the  part  at  fome 
diflance  from  the  Hot-houfe  ihould  be  raifed  five  or  fix  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  immediately  adjoining  the  ftove. 
The  ground  at  each  end  fhould  alfo  be  brought  to  the  fame 
height.  In  fhort,  the  furface  of  the  whole  fliould  have  an 
eafy  fall  of  two  or  three  inches  to  a certain  point,  where  a 
grate  fhould  be  fixed,  to  take  off  the  water  that  falls  from  the 
roof  of  the  Hot-houfe.  About  the  middle  of  the  front  wail 
will  be  the  moft  convenient  place  for  this  purpofe,  as  the 
ground  at  each  end  may  be  raifed  to  have  an  eafy  fall  into  it. 
The  grate  muft  be  laid  in  a groove  cut  two  inches  deep  in  a 
fmooth  flione;  and  a fecond groove,  one  inch  and  ahalf  deep  muff 
be  cut  round  the  former.  The  intent  of  this  latter  groove  is  to 
receive  a board,  which  mufi:  be  made  to  go  in  and  fit  very  clofe, 
fo  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  floating  the  ground  in  front 
occafionally  : But  of  this  I fliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more 
at  large  hereafter.  The  ftone  I here  fpeak  of  mufi;  be  laid  im- 
mediately over  the  drain,  adjoining  the  front  wall  of  the  fiove, 
and  raifed  about  two  feet  three  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
faid  drain.  The  ground,  including  a thin  coat  of  gravel,  of 
about  two  inches  thick,  mufi  be  laid  perfedily  even  with  the 
top  of  the  fione,  vrhich  is  the  central  point  for  drawing  off  the 
water  from  the  furface  of  the  whole. 
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The  ground  fhould  be  made  complete  fome  months  before 
it  is  capped  with  gravel,  as  it  will  fettle  very  confiderabl y j 
and,  during  the  time  of  fettling,  boards  Ihould  be  laid  over  it 
for  perfons  to  walk  upon,  when  they  are  to  give  air  to  the 
Hot-houfe,  &c.  Since,  otherwife,  the  ground  would  be 
trodden  down  unequally  by  their  going  over  it.  Your  ground 
being  now  complete,  by  allovving  proper  time  to  fettle,  let  the 
whole  of  the  furface  be  pointed  over  with  a fpade  to  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches  ; and  at  the  fame  time  add  frefli  com- 
pOil  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  its  fettling.  Then  tread  it 
firm  and  rake  it  fmooth,  and  lay  the  gravel  about  two  inches 
thick  upon  evei'y  part,  except  the  very  places  where  the  Vines 
are  to  be  planted.  Tread  alfo  the  gravel  and  rake  it  fmooth  ; 
after  which  a light  roller  fliould  be  run  over  it,  and  thus  the 
w'hole  bufinefs  of  the  preparation  will  be  finilhed.  However, 
I lhall  juft  add,  that  if  the  gravel  were  made  fine,  and  after- 
wards divefted  of  the  fandy  particles,  which  may  eafily  be  done 
by  twice  fcreening  or  lifting,  it  would  make  the  walk  in  the 
front  of  the  Hot-houfe  both  neater  and  better  j for  when 
the  gravel  is  of  a fandy  nature,  it  is  not  only  inclinable  to 
grow  foft  in  a wet  feafon,  but  the  fmall  particles  of  it  are  alfo 
liable  to  be  blown  upon  the  roof  of  the  Flot-houfe  in  dry 
windy  weather. 

It  may  feem  unnecefiary  to  obferve,  that  as  the  depth  of  the 
mould  adjoining  the  front  wall  of  the  ftove  is  two  feet  fix 
inches,  and  the  depth  at  the  South  drain  three  feet  fix  inches, 
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the  whole  will  run  at  the  medium  depth  of  one  yard  : And  as 
the  breadth  of  the  floor,  eighteen  feet,  and  the  Vines  {landing 
at  three  feet  fix  inches  apart,  the  diftance  between  the  raf- 
ters, each  plant  will  occupy,  at  an  average,  a fpace  containing 
feven  fuperficial  yards,  and,  confequently,  as  many  cubic 
yards  of  compofl. 

Having  thus  gone  through  with  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
where  the  foil  and  fituation  are  both  unfavourable,  I fhall  now 
endeavour  to  give  a few  hints  that  may  be  ufeful,  when  either 
of  thefe  articles  are  differently  and  better  circumftanced. 

A garden,  and  confequently  the  Hot-houfe,  is  fometimes  fo 
happily  fituated  in  regard  to  foil,  that  it  feems,  by  nature, 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  Vine/  The  befl:  foil,  in  my  ap- 

prehenfion. 


^ The  following  extraft  from  Virgil,  on  this  topic,  will  be  deemed  neither  imap- 
plicable  nor  difagreeable  to  the  candid  reader  : 

The  nature  of  their  fev’ral  foils  now  fee. 

Their  ftrength,  their  colour,  their  fertility; 

And  firft  for  heath,  and  barren  hilly  ground, 

Where  meagre  clay  and  flinty  fiiones  abound  ; 

Where  the  poor  foil  all  fuccour  feems  to  want, 

Y et  this  fuffices  the  Palladian  plant. 

Undoubted  figns  of  fuch  a foil  are  found. 

For  here  wild  olive-fhoots  o’erfpread  the  ground, 

And  heaps  of  berries  ilrew  the  fields  around, 
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prehenfion,  and  indeed  the  foil,  in  which  I have  known  the 
Vine  to  profper  in  the  mod;  fuperlative  degree  without  artificial 
aid,  was  a kind  of  rich  fandy  loam,  intermixed  with  thin  beds 
of  materials  like  jointed  date,  or  done,  fo  very  foft  in  its  na- 
ture as  almod  to  be  capable  of  being  crumbled  between  the 
lingers.  The  roots  of  the  Vine  delight  In  thefe  beds  of  loam. 

I have  been  more  particular  in  the  above  defcription,  on  a 
fuppofition  that  fpots  of  fuch  kindly  materials  may  fometimes 
be  found;  and  whenever  it  fo  happens,  I would,  by  all  means, 
recommend  a plentiful  ufe  of  fuch  foil  in  preference  to  any 
other,  and  efpecially  for  the  part  below ; for  even  in  the 
former  cafe  of  the  unfriendly  foil,  the  Vines  would  podibly 
fucceed  dill  better  with  a layer  of  this  fort  between  the  corn- 
pod- mould  and  bottom  floor. 

When 


But  where  the  foil,  with  fat’ning  moifture  fill’d, 

Is  cloth’d  with  grafs,  and  fruitful  to  be  till’d  : 

Such  as  in  chearful  vales  we  view  from  high  ; 

Which  dripping  rocks  with  rolling  ftreams  fupplj’, 

And  feed  with  ouze  ; where  rifing  hillocks  run 
In  ler»gth,  and  open  to  the  Southern  fun  ; 

Where  fern  fucceeds,  ungrateful  to  the  plough. 

That  gentle  ground  to  gen’rous  grapes  allow. 

Strong  flocks  of  Vines  it  will  in  time  produce. 

And  overflow  the  vats  v/ith  friendly  juice  ; 

Such  as  our  priefts  in  golden  goblets  pour 
To  gods,  the  givers  of  the  chearful  hour. 

Dryden’s  Virg,  Georg,  ii. 
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When  either  a Pine  and  Vine  Stove,  or  a Vinery,  are  in- 
tended to  be  made,  and  the  foil  happens  to  be  fuch  as  has  been 
defcribed,  or  fimilar  to  it,  and  efpecially  if  the  bottom  be  a 
dry  bed  of  ftrong  gravel,  a kind  of  date  done,  or  rocky,  an  ar- 
tificial floor  in  either  cafe  wdll  be  unnecelfary,  fince  the  pine 
pits  need  not  then  be  funk  below  the  natural  foil,  as  in  the 
common  method,  but  raifed  above  it.  The  ground  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  building  muft  afterwards  be  brought  up  to  a conve- 
nient level,  and  it  will  then  forma  kind  of  terras  or  baftion. 
By  this  means  the  roots  of  the  Vine  wdll  be  benefited  in  a 
double  refped:,  both  by  an  additional  foil,  and  by  having  the 
natural  one  for  its  bottom  or  floor. 

I do  not  in  all  cafes  recommend  the  various  proportions  ex- 
actly, for  making  the  foregoing  compofl,  but  would  advife* 
neverthelefs,  that  each  be  varied  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  ac- 
cording to  its  quality.  Nay,  it  fometimes  may  be  found  ne- 
cefTary  to  fubflitute  a foil  dill  different  from  either  of  the 
foregoing.  As  when,  for  indance,  a garden  foil  happens  to 
be  rich,  drong,  and  inclinable  to  clay,  and  when  a fandy  loam 
cannot  conveniently  be  had  j for  in  fuch  a cafe,  common  fand, 
or  rather  the  reduced  fwarth  or  turf  from  a fandy  foil,  although 
poor  in  its  nature,  will  not  only  corredl,  but  greatly  improve 
it,  by  opening  its  pores,  and  rendering  it  light,  and  thereby 
making  the  paffage  more  eafy  for  the  progrefs  of  the  roots  of 
the  Vine.  It  appears  a contradiction  in  terms,  I confefs,  to  fay 
that  a good  foil  will  admit  of  being  improved  by  a mixture 
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with  a bad  one,  but  yet  fo  it  is,  hnce  although  you  may  con- 
ceive the  primogenial  foil  to  be  fufficiently  good  and  proper  for 
the  purpofe,®  it  is,  neverthelefs,  evinced  by  experience,  that  it 
will  admit  of  improvement,  and  will  be  much  benefited  by 
having  the  various  I'oils  above-mentioned  judicioufly  mixed 
and  well  worked  together. 

As  the  vegetable  mould  from  decayed  leaves,  which  I juft- 
mentioned  above,  cannot  always  be  obtained,  by  reafon  that  the 
leaves  require  to  lie  two  years  before  they  become  fufficiently 
putrid  and  reduced ; it  therefore  msay  fometimes  be  necefiary 
to  fubfcitute  fome  other  ingredient  in  lieu  of  this  part  of  the 
compofi: ; wherefore  it  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  point  out 
the  proper  fuccedanea. 

Rotten  wood  reduced  to  a fine  mould,  fuch  as  is  often  found 
under  faggot  ftacks ; the  fcraping  of  the  ground  in  old  woods, 
where  the  trees  grow  thick  together  3 mould  out  of  hollow 

trees', 

® The  fpontaneous  fruitfulnefs  of  the  grounil  was  a thing  peculiar  to  the  primoge- 
nial foil,  (by  which  I mean  the  original  mould  at  the  creation  and  after  the  flood) 
for  that  was  fo  tempered  as  to  be  more  luxuriant  than  it  could  ever  be  afterwards  ; 
and,  therefore,  as  that  rich  and  proper  temperament  was  fpent,  fo  by  degrees  it  grew 
lefs  fertile.  “ The  fruits  of  the  earth  were,  at  firff,  fpontaneous,  and  the  ground, 
without  being  torn  and  tormented,  fatisficd  tire  wants  or  defires  of  man.  When 
nature  was  frelh  and  fall,  all  things  flowed  from  her  more  eafily  and  more  pure, 
like  the  firft  running  of  the  grape,  or  of  the  honey-comb  j but  nov/  fhe  muft  be 
prefled  a.nd  fqueezed,  and  her  produaions  taile  more  of  the  earth  and  bitternefs.” — 
Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  vol.  i.  page  225. 
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trees,  and  faw  duft,  reduced  to  a fine  mould,  provided  it  be 
not  from  wood  of  a refinous  kind,  are,  in  part,  of  a fimilar  na- 
ture with  vegetable  mould  from  decayed  leaves,  but  are  neither 
fo  rich  nor  powerful,  becaufe  the  vegetable  mould  receives  a 
power  by  its  fermentation,  as  I have  obferved  in  the  fedtion  on 
the  ufe  of  oak  leaves. 

It  is  very  probable  that  there  are  various  other  kinds  of  ma- 
nure, that  may  be  introduced  into  a compofl  fuitable  for  the 
Vine,  with  as  much  effedl  as  the  former;  as  blood,  the  offal  of 
animals,  or  fhambles  manure,  horn  fhavings,  old  rags,  hair, 
fhavings  of  leather,  and  bone  duft.  This  lafi:  is  exceedingly 
proper,  as  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gives  a lightnefs  to  the  foil, 
it  contributes  to  its  fertility.  I may  alfo  add  to  the  former, 
the  dung  of  deer  and  flieep,  as  likewife  human  ordure.  But 
pleafe  to  obferv«,  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  above  recited 
manures,  will  require  time  to  meliorate,  before  they  can  be 
introduced  and  incorporated  with  the  other  parts  of  the  com- 
poft ; wherefore  being  colledted,  and  mixed  with  garden 
mould,  they  may  be  thrown  up  In  an  heap,  in  any  convenient 
place  of  your  garden.  A winter’s  expofure,  with  frequent 
turning  over  during  that  period,  especially  in  frofty  weather, 
ferves  wonderfully  to  meliorate  and  haflen  their  diflblution. 
The  influence  of  a Summer’s  fun  will  not  be  lefs  bene- 
ficial, by  exhaling  their  crude  particles,  and,  by  Sweeten- 
ing the  parts,  preparing  them  the  more  immediately  for  ve- 
getation.  Having  recommended  fo  large  a proportion  of 
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the  dirt,  or  fcrapings,  of  hard  roads  and  pavements,  to  enter 
into  the  vineal  compoft,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  bring  this 
material  again  under  coniideration. 

The  dufl:,  or  dirt,  from  roads,  confifts  principally  of  the 
following  particulars : Firft,  the  foil  of  the  vicinity ; fecondly, 
the  dung  and  urine  of  horfes  and  other  animals  j and  thirdly, 
the  materials  of  the  road  itfelf  when  pulverized.  Various  other 
matter  may  be  brought  by  winds,  and  by  other  means,  but  the 
foregoing  may  be  deemed  the  principal.  The  firft  of  the  above 
articles  is  brought  to  roads  by  the  wheels  of  carriages,  and  the 
legs  of  horfes  and  other  animals ; the  laft  is  the  worft  part  of 
the  materials,  as  the  duft  and  fcrapings  from  roads,  made  and 
mended  with  foft  ftone  that  grinds  faft  away,  is  much  inferior 
in  its  vegetating  quality  to  that  which  is  colledted  from  hard 
roads.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  ingredient  of  compoft 
•from  the  roads  is  unqueftionably  in  general  of  a fertile  nature, 
which  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  dung,  urine,  and  other 
rich  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed ; and,  in  part,  to  a kind 
of  magnetic  power,  imprefled  upon  it  by  fridion,  and  its  per- 
petual pulverization.*^ 

E ^ The 

■ ^ 

“ I think  it  -would  be  evinced,  as  conftant  and  undeniable,  that,  amongft  the 
mechanical  aids,  (wherein  ftercoration  has  no  hand)  that  of  pulverizing  the  earth  by 
contufion,  and  breaking  it  with  a plow  or  fpade,  is  of  admirable  efFedf,  to  difpofe  it 
for  the  reception  of  all  the  natural  impregnations.  For  the  earth,  efpecially  if  frefli, 
has  a certain  magnetifm  in  it,  by  which  it  attrafts  the  fait,  power,  or  virtue,  (call 

it 
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The  nature  of  this  road-earth  ought  to  be  duly  confidered 
when  ufed  in  the  Vine-compoft,  and  its  proportion  adjufted 
according  to  its  quality.  In  a Tandy  country  it  will  naturally 
abound  with  particles  of  fand,  and  long  and  continued  rains 
will,  of  courfe,  wafh  away  its  beft  parts.  High  winds  too,  in 
dry  weather,  will  as  certainly  deprive  it  of  its  lighted:  and  fineft 
parts,  efpecially  when  roads  lie  on  eminences,  or  enjoy  an  open 
expofure.  Thofe  materials,  therefore,  from  roads,  are  generally 
preferable,  which  are  produced  from  an  inclofed  track  in  a low 
fituation  : Pavements,  however,  and  hard  roads,  produce  the 
bed;  fulture  of  all.  This  compoft  is  much  better  when  col- 
lected in  a moderate  dry  date,  than  when  it  is  either  very  wet 
or  dudy.  If  fcraped  off  the  road  in  a wet  and  foft  date,  when 
it  is  become  dry  it  will  be  hard  and  cloddy,  and  will  require 

time 


it  either)  which  gives  it  life.  Take  of  the  moft  barren  earth  you  can  find,  drained, 
if  you  pleafe,  of  all  its  nitrous  falts  and  mafculine  parts,  reduce  it  to  a fine  powder, 
(which  may  be  done,  even  in  large  proportion,  by  a rude  engine,  letting  fall  a kind 
of  hammer,  or  beetle,  at  the  motion  of  a wheel)  let  this  pulverized  earth,  and  for 
the  time  inceffantly  agitated,  be  expofed,  for  a fummer  and  winter,  to  the  vicifH- 
tudes  and  changes  of  the  feafons,  and  infliiences  of  heaven.  By  this  labour  and 
reft  from  vegetation,  you  will  find  it  will  have  obtained  fuch  a generous  and  mafcu- 
line pregnancy,  within  that  period,  as  to  make  good  your  higheft  expectations  ; and 
to  this  belongs  Sir  Hugh  Platt’s  contrition  or  philofophical  grinding  of  earth,  which 
upon  this  expofure  alone,  without  manure  of  foil,  after  the  like  revolution  of  time, 
W'ill,  as  he  affirms,  be  able  to  receive  an  exotic  plant  from  the  fartheft  Indies,  and 
caufe  all  vegetables  to  profper  in  the  m.oft  exalted  degree ; and  to  bear  their  fruit  as 
kindly  with  us  as  they  do  in  their  natural  climates.”  For  a further  account  of  this 
curious  and  important  fubjeCf,  fee  page  iy  of  the  laft  edition  of  Evelyn’s  Terra, 
with  Notes  by  Dr.  Hunter. 
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time  to  bring  it  to  a proper  condition.  When  thus  circum- 
ftanced>  the  befl  way  of  recovering  it  is,  to  give  it  frequent 
turnings  in  hard  frofty  weather. 

The  dufl  and  fcrapings  of  roads  are  not  only  proper  for  Vines, 
but  alfo  agree  with  plants  in  general  % and  being  mixed  in  an 
equal  proportion  with  vegetable  mould  from  decayed  leaves, 
make  an  excellent  compoft  for  moft  kind  of  plants  that  grow 
in  pots. 

E 2 After 

S In  feme  kinds  of  moory  or,  fenny  foils,  it  formerly  was  found  difficult  to  get  fets 
of  either  the  Willow  or  White  Thorn  to  ftrike  root,  though  it  was  cbferved,  that 
the  few  plants  of  both,  that  chanced  to  take,  generally  grew  remarkably  luxuriant 
afterwards,  and  were  very  durable. 

It  is  probable,  that  fuch  foils  greatly  abound  either  with  a fulphurous  or  an 
imftuous  quality,  fo  as  to  overpower  the  plants  when  newly  fet. 

The  fcrapings  of  roads,  and  the  dirt  of  ftreets,  are  found  to  be  effedtual  in  reme- 
dying this  complaint. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  Me  of  Ely,  and  the  adjacent  low  and  m.oift  country,  it  is 
now  become  a general  pradtice  to  carry  the  road-earth  many  miles  for  this  purpofe. 
At  the  time  of  planting  a few  handfuls  of  this  fubftance  is  put  round  each  fet,  and 
a quantity  juft  fufficient  to  keep  the  natural  foil  from  touching  the  bark  of  the  plant, 
-is  found  to  be  quite  adequate  to  the  purpofe.  By  this  mode  of  pradlice,  numbers 
of  willow  trees  are  raifed  with  the  greateft  certainty,  and  fine  white  thorn  hedge- 
rows now  form  and  furnifti  the  boundaries  of  thofe  inclofures,  which,  formerly, 
were  only  feparated  by  ditches,  to  tlae  gteat  benefit,  as  well  as  ornament,  of  the 
country. 

My  own  eyes  have  been  witneftes  of  the  above  curious  and  important  fadl ; and 
I have  a brother,  who,  at  this  day,  occupies  a farm  in  tiiat  country,  and  ftill  purfues 
this  mode  of  pradtice. 
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After  having  fpecified  various  kinds  of  manures  that  are 
known  to  be  friendly  to  the  Vine,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
mention  fome  others  that  feem  to  be  hurtful  and  inimical  to 
it  Soot,  wood-aflies,  pigeon  and  hen’s  dung,  would  all,  I 
think,  be  too  hot  for  the  root  of  the  Vine.  Thefe,  if  you 
pleafe  to  conlider,  are  manures  that  come  immediately  into 
adlion  j and,  therefore,  are  more  properly  calculated  for  top- 
dreffing,  and  to  enliven  the  furface,  than  to  be  buried  at  the 
roots  in  the  ground  below.  Pond-mud  and  moor-earth 
would  probably,  on  the  contrary,  be  too  cold  for  that  purpofe; 
and  the  latter,  perliaps,  be  liable  to  canker  the  roots  of  the 
Vine ; and  therefore,  on  that  account,  had  better  be  omitted. 
Thefe  auxiliaries  would,  doubtlefs,  be  very  proper  for  gardens, 
planted  on  a fandy  foil,  and  mixed,  as  we  will  fuppofe,  with 
the  common  foil  of  the  quarters  that  produce  crops  of  vegeta- 
bles for  culinary  ufe.  Stable-yard  dung  would  be  too  fpiri- 
tuous,  hot,  and  fiery,  were  it  to  be  introduced  into  the  com- 
poft,  before  its  heat  was  thoroughly  abated ; and,  I fear,  it 

would 

**  “ And  here  the  nature  of  the  land  fhould  be  maturely  confidered,  for  we  fhould 
endeavour,  by  all  means,  to  detedf,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  quality  predominant, 
both  of  the  earth  we  fhould  improve,  and  the  compoft  we  apply,  and  not  throw 
them  promifcuoufly  upon  every  thing,  without  confidering  of  what  temper  and  con- 
ftitution  they  be,  for  grounds  are  as  Jiice  as  our  bodies,  and  as  obnoxious  to  infir- 
mities upon  every  defect  and  excefs  ; and,  therefore.  It  requires  fkill  and  no  little 
ftudy  to  be  able  rightly  to  marfhal  this  7nateria  medica  (as  I may  call  it)  of  com- 
pofts,  the  virtue  of  which  does,  fometimes,  lie  very  hidden.” 

Evelyn  s Terra^  p.  54. 
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would  be  liable,  by  its  finking,  to  caufe  the  border  to  fettle 
too  much  after  the  gravel  was  laid  upon  it. 

I am  fully  perfuaded  that  the  Vine  is  frequently  injured  by 
the  common  cuftom  of  putting  improper  dung  into  the  bor- 
ders, for  dung  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  approach  the  roots, 
till  it  be  perfecflly  reduced  to  a kind  of  black  mould. 

Lime  will,  it  is  faid,  lend  a friendly  aid  to  the  Vine ; and, 
indeed,  it  is  pofiible  that  fome  kinds  of  lime  may  pofTefs  that 
ufeful  quality,  for  lime  differs  as  much  in  its  nature  as  land 
does.  Lime  made  of  the  />ea^  flone  is  of  a rich  and  mild 
quality,  and  is  ufed,  with  the  greatefl  fuccefs,  as  a top-dreffing 
for  grafs-lands,  and  its  good  effedts  are  very  lafting ; indeed, 
it  is  afferted,  that  land  will  be  benefited  by  a coat_of  this  lime 
for  the  fpace  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  This  fpecies  of  lime 
might,  in  all  probability,  be  of  great  fervice,  if  admitted  into  the 
Vine-compofi: ; but  I am  perfuaded  that  there  is  fomething 
too  powerful,  if  not  pernicious,  in  lime  of  a different  quality; 
and  that  Vines  are  greatly  injured  by  the  common  pradice  of 
laying  lime-rubbifh  for  the  bottom  floor  in  the  preparation  of 
the  ground ; this  floor  being  intended  to  give  a check  to,  but 
not  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  tree.  On  this  account  it  would 
be  prudent  to  difcard  the  ufe  of  it  in  this  mode  of  application. 

Having  thus  duly  confidered  the  various  foils,  manures,  and 
compofl:,  and  fhewn  which  are  the  mofl  falutary  for  the  Vine, 

and 
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and  which  ought  to  be  omitted ; and  having  given  fuch  di- 
redions  as,  I am  willing  to  hope,  will  be  found  ample  and 
fufficient  to  enable  a perfon  to  proceed  with  fair  hopes  of 
fuccefs,  in  moft  foils  or  fituations  : I (hall  now  proceed  to 
lay  down  and  defcribe  the  moft  eligible  method  of  railing  Vine- 
plants.  And  here  I am  extremely  happy  in  having  fomething, 
not  lefs  important  than  new,  to  communicate  on  this  fubjedl; 
indeed  I fhould  be  extremely  reludfant  to  offer  any  method, 
difterent  from  the  general  mode  of  pra(ftice,  merely  on  account 
of  its  novelty ; but  novelty,  when  attended  by  fuperior  ex- 
cellence, is,  certainly,  a great  recommendation. 

The  Vine  admits  of  being  propagated  various  ways  : Firft, 
by  feeds ; fecondly,  by  layers ; and,  thirdly,  by  cuttings. — 
This  tree  can  alfo  readily  be  propagated  by  grafting  and  inocu- 
lation. 

The  Vine  may  eafily  be  propagated  by  feed  j for  feed,  care- 
fully preferved  through  the  winter,  rifes  very  freely,  and  efpe- 
cially  from  the  feed  of  grapes  brought  to  early  maturity. 

This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  new  kinds 
of  grapes ; but,  neverthelefs,  it  is  little  praftifed,  partly  on 
account  of  the  diftant  profpedl  and  length  of  time,  and  partly 
from  the  hazard  of  obtaining  better  kinds  than  the  original 
grapes  from  whence  the  feeds  were  taken.  The  profpedl, 

however. 
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however,  is  not  fo  diftant  as  many  perfons  may  imagine  j for 
a feedling  Vine,  judicioufly  managed,  will  produce  fruit  the 
third  or  fourth  year ; and  as  to  the  doubtfulnefs  of  obtaining 
better  forts  of  grapes  than  the  original,  it  certainly  will  be 
but  too  well  founded,  fhould  you  make  your  experiment  with 
feed  indifcriminately  faved ; but  when  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion is  had  to  the  feed  you  fow,  the  profpedt  will  wear  a more 
favourable  afpedl,  and  the  very  beft  fpecies  may  be  hoped  for, 
and  reafonably  expedted. 

When  Vines,  are  intended  to  be  raifed  from  feed  in  hopes  of 
procuring  new  kinds  of  grapes,  that  defign  ought  ever  to  be 
kept  in  view.  In  Hot-houfes,  where  various  forts  of  Vines 
are  trained,  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  bring  the  branches  of  two 
different  kinds  together,  and  it  may  be  beft  done  at  the  time 
of  pruning.  As  foon  as  the  Vines  ftiew  their  fruit,  the  young 
branches  of  each  ftiould  be  fo  brought  together,  that  the 
bunches  of  two  different  kinds,  in  the  fame  ftate  of  maturity, 
may  admit  of  being  entwined  j whereby  the  two  bunches  be- 
ing in  flower  at  the  fame  inftant,  and  the  parts  of  fructification 
brought  together,  there  will,  undoubtedly,  be  a mutual  im- 
pregnation, from  which  it  may  reafonably  be  expected,  that 
new  and  improved  kinds  of  grapes  will  be  produced. 

Great  regard,  however,  ftiould  be  had  in  refpect  of  the  forts 
intended  to  be  brought  together,  and  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  this  junction  fhould  be  duly  confidered.  They  are 
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' principally  the  following:  Firft,  afuperiority  in  fize,  both  in  the 
bunch  and  the  berry  j fecondly,  a fuper-excellency  in  flavour, 
and  a delicacy  in  the  ikin  and  flefli  of  the  fruit.  The  form  of 
the  bunch,  and  the  length  of  the  foot-flialk  of  the  fruit,  are  alfo 
valuable  objedls,  and  ought  to  be  confidered  as  advantages, 
clofe-growing  grapes,  which  always  have  fhort  foot-ftalks, 
being  fubjed:  to  many  misfortunes. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  this  method  of  proceeding 
being  thus  fliewn  and  difplayed,  I lhall  beg  leave  to  make  a 
few  obfervations  on  the  manner  of  reducing  it  into  pradice. 
And  the  hints  once  given,  it  will  be  at  the  option  of  perfons  of 
tafte  and  genius  to  run  the  parallel  agreeably  to  their  own 
fancies. 

All  the  five  forts  of  Frontinac  grapes  are  proper  to  add  an 
excellency  of  flavour  to  other  kinds;  but  there  is  a fuperior 
richnefs  in  the  blacky  blucy  and  Frontinacs,  and  they  do 
not  partake  fo  much  of  the  fhrong  mufcat  flavour  as  the  white 
and  grizzly  do.  But  it  mufl:  be  confidered,  that  the  blue  Fron- 
tinac grows  clofe  upon  the  bunch,  and,  therefore,  is  only  pro- 
per to  be  coupled  with  the  loofe-growing  kinds  that  have  long 
foot-ftalks.  The  white  Mufcat  of  Alexandria  produces  large 
loofe-growing  bunches,  and  the  berries  being  very  large  and 
wxll  flavoured,  it  mufl:  be  a proper  kind  to  be  joined  with 
many  other  forts.  There  is  a peculiar  delicacy  in  the  fleih  of 
the  white  Sweetwater : It  is  alfo  a remarkably  thin-fkinn’d 
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grape,  with  large  berries;  confequently  it  is  a proper  kind  to 
couple  with  various  forts  that  are  fmall  and  lefs  delicate. 
Were  the  red  Frontinac  and  white  Sweetwater  wedded  to^e- 
ther,  their  union  would,  probably,  produce  a very  valuable 
fort,  as  there  would  be  a good  chance  of  its  being  both  large 
and  delicate,’ and  well  flavoured.  The  Syrian  Vine  is  only  ad- 
mired for  producing  mofl:  aflonifhingly  large  bunches’,  and, 
therefore,  I would  not  advife  the  joining  this  coarfe  fort  to  any 

F other 


* This  is  fuppofedyo  be  the  fort  of  grape  alluded  to  Numbers  xiii.  23.  as  it  foir.e- 
times  produces  bunches  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  weight  and  upwards.  In  the  year 
1781,  a bunch  was  ^iroduced  at  Welbeck  that  w'eighcd  ig  pounds  and  an  half.  It 
was  prcfented  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, and  was  conveyed  to  Wentworth-Houfe  (a  diftance  of  mere  than  20  miles) 
by  four  labourers,  who  carried  it,  fulpended  on  a ftaff,  in  pairs,  by  turns.  Its 
greateft  diameter,  when  hanging  in  its  natural  pofition,  was  19  inches  and  an  half; 
its  circumference  fcur  feet  and  an  half;  and  its  length  21  inches  three  quarters. 

The  following  curious  and  important  note  on  this  extraordinary  bunch  wasr 
v/ritten  at  that  time  by  my  much-efteerned  and  learned  friend  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Pegge  of  'Whittington,  by  v/hofe  permiffion  it  is  here  i.nferted  ; 

« Our  fruit-,  as  well  as  our  animals,  are  always  found  fomewhere  in  a natural 
“ ftate,  and  fo  we  read  of  zvi/d gropes  iji  Syria,  Ifaiah  v.  4.  including  Falef- 
“ tine,  or  the  land  of  Canaan  in  Spda,  as  we  are  authorifed  to  do. 

“ I he  Vine,  however,  foon  becam.e  an  objeR  of  improvement  and  cultlva- 
“ tion,  f.nce  Noah,  afrer  the  Y\o<jA^  planted  a Vineyard^  Gen.  ix.  20.  a.nd  is  from 
‘‘  thence  furpofccl,  by  feveral  learned  m.en,  to  be  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks 
“ and  Janus  of  the  Latins ; the  name  of  this  latter  being  derived  from  an 
“ oriental  word,  fignifying  zvine. 

“ I his 
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other  except  the  following,  as  in  all  likelihood  the  offspring 
wouldonlyproduce  bunches  much  lefs ponderous.  But  the  white 
Mufcat  of  Alexandria  having  larger  berries  and  longer  foot- 
halks,  there  would  be  a probability  of  producing  a kind  be- 
tween this  and  the  Syrian  Grape  that  would  exceed  the  origi- 
nal 


“ 7'his  part  of  the  world  produced,  anciently,  both  large  grapes  and  large 
“ bunches;  for  when  the  Twelve  Spies  were  fent  by  Mofes,  then  in  the 
“ Defert  or  Wildernefs,  to  view  and  reconnoiter  the  Southern  parts  of 
“ the  land  of  Canaan,  they  came  unto  the  brook  of  Efhcol,  and  cut 
“ down  from  thence  a branch  with  one  duller  of  grapes,  and  they  bare 
“ it  between  two  upon  a llafF,  Numb.  xiii.  23.  How  large  the  branch, 
“ cut  with  the  duller,  might  be,  is  not  known;  and,  perhaps,  this  mode 
“ of  carrying  might  be  owing,  not  fo  much  to  the  weight  of  the  branch  and 
“ its  duller,  (fince  one  man  could  very  well  carry  both,  though  they  Ihould 
“ weigh  40  or  501b.)  as  that  the  duller  being  to  be  exhibited  and  Ihewn 
“ to  the  people  on  their  return,  it  was  neceflary  to  preferve  the  fruit  fair, 
“ whole,  and  unbruifed  ; However,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  duller 
“ was  fingularly  large  and  fine,  the  tenor  of  the  narration  evidently  imply- 
“ ing  that. 

“ But  as  to  the  largenefs  of  the  bunches  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  Strabo, 
“ who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augullus,  tellifies,  that  the  Vines  in  Margiana 
“ and  other  places  were  fo  big,  that  two  men  could  fcarcely  compafs  them 
“ with  their  arms,  and  that  they  produced  bunches  of  grapes  two  cubits  or 
“ a yard  long,  which  is  more  than  a foot  longer  than  that  vail  bunch  pro- 
“ duced  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Welbeck. 

“ We  Ihould,  probably,  have  heard  more  of  the  enormous  clullers  of  grapes 
“ growing  in  thefe  Eallern  parts,  if  the  country,  ever  fince  the  feventh  cen- 
“ tury,  when  Abubeker  over-ran  it,  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Sa- 

“ racens. 
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nal  parents  both  in  fize  and  flavour.  Although  the  black  Ham- 
burgh  is  a thick-flcinn’d  grape,  with  coarfe  flefli,  yet  it  has 
many  good  properties  : It  is  a fine  vigorous-growing  Vine, 
that  will  fl:and  forcing,  and  is  a very  plentiful  bearer.  The 
bunches  too  are  generally  large,  and  furnilhed  with  well-fized 
berries,  of  a tolerable  flavour.  Thefe  again  having  long  foot- 
flalks,  do  not  want  much  thinnings  and,  therefore,  are  not 
liable  to  decay,  as  is  the  cafe  with  mofl:  clofe-growing  kinds. 
If  this  fort  were  to  be  coupled  either  with  the  white  Frontinac 

F 2 or 


“ racens,  who,  being  Mohammedans,  were  not  permitted  the  ufe  of  wine, 
“ and,  confequently,  would  entirely  negledt  the  management  and  culture  of 
“ the  Vine. 

“ But  though  the  Mohammedans  of  Syria  did  not  propagate  the  Vine,  nor  drank 
“ any  wine  but  by  ftealth  and  trefpafs,  yet  there  were  always  fome  Chrifti- 
“ ans  mixed  amongft  them,  who  took  care  to  cultivate  the  tree  for  their  own 
“ ufe,  though  they  made  not  its  juice  an  article  of  merchandize  or  of  ex- 
“ portation ; and  their  clufters  of  grapes  were  often,  no  doubt,  of  the  very 
“ largeft  fize  and  dimenfions.  This  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  find  in 
“ Huetius,  ‘ that  Crete,  Chios,  and  other  Iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  afford 
“ bunches  of  grapes  of  lo  pounds  weight ; fometimes  of  36,  yea  of  40 
“ pounds  i’  far  exceeding  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  bunch. 

“ But  flill  it  is  a moft  extraordinary  Phaenomenon  in  this  country,  that  a Vine, 
“ though  of  the  Syrian  kind,  fhould,  by  care  and  judgment,  and  proper  cul- 
“ tivation,  be  made  to  produce  a duller  of  ig  pounds  and  an  half;  and  it 
“ redounds  much  to  the  honour  both  of  his  Grace  and  Mr.  Spcechly,  whofe 
“ admirable  fkill  in  his  profefllon  is  otherwife  fo  well  known  to  the  public.” 


IVhiitington^  Oci.  10,  1781. 
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or  Sweetwater,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  offspring 
would  be  an  improved  kind. 

The  following  kinds  alfo  admit  of  a junction  with  great 
propriety,  viz.  The  black  Dajnafcus,  and  grizzly  Frontinac — 
the  flame-coloured  Tokay  and  red  Frontinac — the  white  Muf- 
cat  of  Alexandria  and  white  Sweetwater — the  black  Frontinac 
and  white  Mcsfcadine — the  St.  Peter’s  Grape  and  white  Mufcat 
of  Alexandria. — It  is  probable  that  fome  of  the  foregoing  ad- 
vantages might  be  gained  by  an  alliance  between  various  other 
kinds  j but  I flaall  forbear  to  recite  any  further  examples, 
enough  having  already  been  fald  on  this  fubjedl  to  ftimulate 
perfons  of  tafte  and  curiofity,  to  purfue  an  amufement  that, 
one  may  venture  to  pronounce,  will  contribute  both  to  their 
advantage  and  pleafure. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  prefent  very  extenfive  variety  of  valuable 
kinds  of  grapes  have  been  obtained  from  feed,  either  fown  by 
hand  and  ralfed  with  care,  or  from  feed  accidentally  let  fall  by 
birds,  or  by  other  chances, .whilfl  the  grapes  continued  in  their 
wild  flate. 

I fliall  go  fo  far,  on  this  occafion,  as  to  augurate,  that  the 
bed;  forts  of  grapes  hitherto  known,  will,  at  fome  future  day, 
be  edeemed  only  as  fecondary  or  inferior  kinds.  Since  we 
know  that  the  collection  of  goofberries  have  been  improved  by 
feed,  within  the  fpace  of  a few  years,  to  a mod:  aflonilhing  de- 
gree. 
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gree,  furely,  with  the  fame  care,  attention,  and  public  en- 
couragementas  much  may  be  done  in  the  lid;  of  Vines. 
This  I can  aver,  that  the  method  of  ralfing  feedling  plants  is 
neither  uncertain  nor  difficult,  as  feed  from  grapes,  perfedlly 
ripe,  will  vegetate  with  the  utmod;  facility  and  certainty.  In 
this  place  it  will  be  neceffiary  to  obferve,  that  the  bunches  en- 
twined together  ffiould  be  feparated  as  foon  as  the  farina  has 
fallen,  and  the  grapes  begin  to  fweil,  as  the  important  parts  of 
frudtification  have  then  performed  the  office  for  which  nature 
intended  them,  viz.  the  propagation  and  increafe  of  the  fpecies. 

The  grapes  for  feed  ffiould  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
plant  till  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  as  the  feed  is  not  till  then 
quite  matured,  when  it  generally  is  of  a very  dark-brown  co- 
lour. As  foon  as  the  feed  is  taken  from  the  pulp,  or  fleffi,  of 
the  grape,  it  ffiould  be  laid  on  a ffieet  of  paper,  or  the  like,  in 

fome 


In  Lancafhire,  and  fome  of  the  adjacent  counties,  public  annual  Meetings  are 
eftablifhed  and  held  for  the  encouragement  of  increafing  the  variety  of  goofberries, 
and  premiums  are  annually  given  to  perfons  that  produce  the  beft  new  kinds. 
The  acquifition  of  the  many  new  and  valuable  kinds  of  this  fpecies  of  fruit,  which 
have  lately  been  obtained  from  feed,  may,  in  a great  meafure,  be  attributed  to 
this  public  incitement.  The  confequence  is  evident,  that  a fimilar  eftablifhment 
for  the  increafing  the  varieties  of  grapes,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  crowned  with 
equal  fuccefs.  If  fuch  a plan  as  here  propofed  were  eftablifhed  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  public  notice  given  thereof,  it  would  certainly  excite  the  ad- 
mirers of  this  elegant  branch  of  gardening  to  exert  themfelves  on  the  occafion. 
Let  but  the  projedi  be  begun  and  tried,  and,  I am  perfuaded,  that  the  fuccefs  it 
would  be  crowned  with,  would  foon  make  It  a fafliionable  recreation. 
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fome  airy,  but  fhady  place,  to  dry,  and  then  carefully  preferved 
till  fpring.  If,  however,  the  feed  were  to  be  immediately 
fown,  and  the  pots  kept  in  the  Hot-houfe,  and  moderate  wa- 
terings given  them  during  the  winter,  the  plants  would  rife 
and  come  up  in  the  fpring  : But  the  great  difadvantage  attend- 
ing this  method  is,  that  the  plants  would  be  liable  to  come 
forward  too  early,  and,  of  courfe,  come  weak.  For  although 
the  feed  would  lie  dormant  during  the  winter,  notwithftanding 
the  artificial  warmth  of  the  Hot-houfe,  yet  as  foon  as  the  days 
began  to  increafe,  and  the  fun  to  regain  his  force,  the  genial 
warmth  of  his  rays  will  foon,  and,  perhaps,  too  foon  bring 
them  up.  It  will,  therefore,  I think,  be  the  moft  eligible  to 
fow  the  feeds  about  the  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of 
March. ' For  this  purpofe,  let  fmall  pots  be  filled  with  very 
light,  rich,  fandy  mould  j into  each  pot  put  eight  or  ten 
feeds ; lay  them  at  regular  didances,  and  prefs  them  into  the 

mould 


• The  beginning  of  March  feems  to  be  the  moft  proper  feafon  for  fotving  the 
feeds  of  plants  in  a Hot-houfe.  In  the  fpring,  it  is  cuftomary  to  raife  a fucceffion 
of  crops  of  Kidney-beans  in  moft  Hot-houfes,  which  are  generally  fown  at  inter- 
vals of  10  or  12  days,  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  May. 
I have  conftantly  obferved  a very  diftinguifnable  difference  in  every  crop,  till  the 
beginning  of  March  ; each  crop  coming  better,  and  growing  more  robuft  and  vi- 
gorous than  the  preceding  one.  But,  after  the  vernal  equinox,  the  cafe  alters, 
and  the  crops  then  come  more  weak,  the  plants  growing  tall,  (lender,  and  long- 

I take  it  for  granted,  that  the  health,  ftrength,  vigour,  and  longevity  of  a plant, 
(perhaps,  too,  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  man)  depends  greatly  on  its  good  begin- 


ning. 
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mould  with  your  finger  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch;  then  fill 
up  the  holes,  and  make  the  furface  of  the  mould  fmooth  and 
even. 

The  pots  fliould  be  plunged  either  in  the  tan-bed  in  the 
Hot-houfe,  or  in  a temperate  hot- bed,  for  a moderate  warmth 
will,  at  that  feafon  of  the  year,  foon  caufe  the  feed  to  vegetate. 
As  foon  as  the  plants  appear,  they  will  require,  from  time  to 
time,  gentle  fprinklings  of  water,  but  this  mull;  be  given  them 
very  fparingly,  efpecially  during  the  time  of  their  having  only 
feed-leaves ; once  a week  or’ten  days,  if  the  weather  be  fine, 
will  be  quite  fufficient  during  the  time  they  remain  in  that 
ftate ; and  fhould  the  weather  prove  either  gloomy  or  rainy  at 
that  juncture,  let  the  watering  be  entirely  omitted. 

When 


ning.  This  remark  may  be  deemed  worthy  the  farmer’s  obfervation,  as  it  will 
(hew  the  importance  and  neceffity  of  fixing  upon  a proper  feed-time. 

As  the  fun’s  annual  courfe  is  always  the  fame,  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  the 
feafons  of  a Hot-houfe,  where  the  air  is  confined,  muft  be  nearly  fo  too.  But  in 
the  open  air  the  cafe  is  very  dift'erent,  and  we  find,  by  experience,  that  there  are 
many  weeks  difference  in  vegetation,  according  to  the  latenefs  or  forwardnefs  of 
the  fpring.  Hence  no  fixed  time  can,  with  propriety,  be  afcertained  for  fowing 
the  fpring  corn  and  grafs  feeds,  but  nature’s  figns  will  be  the  farmer’s  fureft  guide. 
The  leafing  of  trees,  the  ftate  of  the  ground,  and  the  weather,  will,  if  well  ob- 
ferved,  afford  the  beft  diredlions  to  the  farmer  in  this  important  bufinefs. 

There  are  certain  critical  feafons  in  the  fpring,  when  all  nature  feems  combined 
to  promote  vegetation  when  the  very  air  is  big  with  impregnation,  and  the  earth 
fwells,  as  wilhing  for  the  defcending  fhower. 
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When  ihe  plants  have  fo  far  advanced  as  to  have  three  or 
four  joints  apiece,  they  muft  be  carefully  fliaked  out  and 
planted  each  in  a feparate  pot,  filled  with  the  fame  kind  of 
mould  as  was  before  recommended. 

The  greateft  care  will  be  required  in  the  performance  of  the 
above  operation,  as  it  will  be  beneficial  to  preferve  as  much  of 
the  roots  as  poflible.  When  the  plants  again  are  placed  in  the 
tan,  or  the  hot- bed,  a gentle  fprinkling  of  water  fliould  be  given 
them  ; and  from  thenceforward  they  may  be  treated  exadtly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  will  be  recommended  hereafter  for 
plants  raifed  from  cuttings. 

I fliall  go  on,  therefore,  to  obferve,  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  furnifii  a wall,  or  any  part  of  a Hot-houfe,  with 
feedling  Vines  in  their  untried  fiate,  or  before  they  have 
produced  fruit.  For  although  the  profpeifi  of  obtaining  good 
kinds  from  feed  faved  in  a Hot-houfe,  be  more  promifing 
and  certain  than  that  of  getting  them  from  feed  of  grapes  in 
vine  countries,  (becaufe  there,  when  the  Vines  flower,  the  very 
air  is  impregnated  with  the  farina  of  the  grapes  of  the  vine- 
yard, which  are,  generally,  of  forts  only  efieemed  for  making 
wine,  but,  in  a Flot-houfe,  the  beft-eating  grapes  are  only 
planted,)  yet  many  of  the  nev/ kinds  from  feed  will  prove  to  be 
worfe  forts  than  the  originals  from  which  the  feed  was  faved.  A 
fpecimen,  therefore,  of  the  fruit,  firoulJ  be  obtained  from  each 
plant,  be  tried  and  tailed,  before  it  is  permitted  to  be  planted 

againfl 
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agalnil  the  walls,  or  preferred  into  the  Hct-houfe.  Hence 
you  fee  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  the  plants  until  they  are  three 
or  four  years  old,  before  you  difpofe  of  them  either  on  the 
wall  or  in  the  Hot-houfe  ; and  then,  if  they  be  managed  as 
will  be  hereafter  directed,  they  will  produce  the  fruit  you  like 
and  approve,  and  with  the  greatefi;  certainty. 

Having  difpatched  tliis  new  method  of  railing  the  Vine  from 
feed,  I fliall  next  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  a few  hints  on  the  fubjeft 
of  the  cuflomary  method  of  propagating  this  plant,  and  (hall 
afterwards  endeavour  to  lay  down  a new  and  improved  method 
of  railing  vine  plants  by  cuttings. 

The  general  method  of  propagating  the  Vine  is,  either  by 
layers  or  cuttings.  The  Vine  is  a free-llriking  plant,  therefore 
young  plants  may  be  obtained  each  way  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

When  the  Vine  is  intended  to  be  propagated  by  a layer,  a 
ffioot  that  will  eafily  bend  to  the  ground  is  generally  chofen 
for  the  purpofe.  After  making  the  ground  light  and  line  with 
the  fpade,  the  ffioot  ffiould  be  fallened  by  a fmall  hooked  Hick 
at  about  fix  inches  below  its  furface.  If  a little  light  freffi 
foil,  with  a mixture  of  pond  mud,  were  well  clofed  about  the 
bottom  of  the  layer,  it  will  facilitate  its  flriking. 
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The  ground  iliouJd  be  well  clofed  to  the  layer  ; the  furface 
fliould  be  made  fmooth,  and  formed  into  a kind  of  bafon,  after 
which  a little  very  rotten  dung  muft  be  laid  therein  in  the 


manner  of  mulching. 


The  layer  will  ftrike  freely,  either  with  or  without  an 
incifion  being  made  at  the  bottom ; early  fpring,  before 
the  rifing  of  the  fap,  is  the  moil  eligible  feafon  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  bulinefs,  becaufe  the  £hoot  would  be  liable  to 
bleed  at  the  wounded  part,  as  foon  as  the  fap  begins  to  rife. 


During  fummer,  if  the  weather  prove  dry,  frequent  water- 
ings fhould  be  given,  for  it  is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  keep  the 
ground  in  a moift  ftate  during  that  period.  The  new  plant 
will  acquire  fufficient  roots  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  to 
admit  of  its  being  taken  off  from  the  mother  plant  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  this  fliould  be  done  as  foon  as  the  leaf  has  fallen. 
Great  care  muft  be  taken  to  preferve  the  roots  of  the  new  plant 
uninjured  through  the  fucceeding  winter,  therefore  it  will  be 
proper  to  keep  the  plant,  during  that  feafon,  in  a guarded 
fituation,  where  it  may  be  well  fecured  and  protected  from 
froft,  as  its  future  fuccefs,  in  a great  meafure,  depends  on  the 
prefervation  of  its  firft  fibres  or  roots. 

Vines  are  fometimes  laid  in  pots  with  great  advantage.  The 
moft  eligible  method  of  performing  the  operation  is,  by  con- 
ducting 
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during  the  flioot  through  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
and  by  making  an  incifion  about  fix  inches  below  the  furface. 

When  a layer  is  taken  from  a llrong  fruitful  branch,  and 
laid  in  a large  pot,  filled  with  proper  compofir,  which  mufi;  be 
done  with  great  care  and  caution,  it  will  fometimes  come  im- 
mediately into  bearing.  Indeed,  this  is  the  principal  advan- 
tage that  accrues  from  this  mode  of  practice ; for  Vine  plants, 
raifed  by  layers,  are  much  inferior  to  plants  raifed  by  cuttings, 
both  in  point  of  future  vigor  and  durability. 

The  ufual  method  of  propagating  the  Vine  by  cuttings,  has 
been  in  more  general  practice  than  that  of  raifing  plants  by 
layers  ; the  cuttings  are  formed  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fhoot, 
confifiiing  of  a few  joints  of  the  wood  of  the  lafl  year’s  growth, 
together  with  the  knot  and  a fmall  part  of  the  two  years  old 
wood.  It  has  been  an  obfervation  of  ancient  date,  that  a vine 
cutting,  when  formed  complete,  has  the  appearance  of  a little 
mallet. 

The  proper  length  of  the  cutting  is  a point  that  has  not  hi- 
therto been  perfedtly  fettled  and  determined. 

Miller,  whofe  diredlions  have  been  pretty  much  followed, 
allows  it  to  be  about  fixteen  inches ; others  have  prefcribed 
fliorter  dimenfions;  but  all  agree  that  it  fiiould  confifiof  feverai 
joints  at  leafi;  of  the  lafl:  year’s  wood. 
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A cutting  of  this  fort  will  flrike  freely,  either  with  or  with- 
out an  artificial  heat } a temperate  hot-bed  heat  will,  however, 
not  only  facilitate  its  firiking  with  greater  freedom  and  vigor, 
but  will  alfo  greatly  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

There  feems  to  be  a great  fuperfluity  of  wood  in  a cutting  of 
the  above  defcription  ; for  when  it  is  deep  planted,  the  lower 
eyes  in  general  decay  ^ and,  if  planted  fhallow,  the  part  above 
ground  commonly  dies  down  to  the  eye,  even  with  or  imme- 
diately under  the  furface. 

In  this  place  it  will  not  be  Improper  to  obferve,  that  various 
other  plants,  as  well  as  the  Vine,  admit  of  being  propagated 
by  layers  and  cuttings,  and  that  it  is  allowed  that  cuttings  are 
generally  preferable  to  layers,  and  that  plants,  raifed  from 
fmall  cuttings,  commonly  make  the  befl;  plants.  The  caufe 
feems  obvious,  viz.  that  it  appears  injurious  to  the  new  plant, 
in  proportion  as  it  partakes  too  abundantly  of  its  original  or 
the  mother  plant.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  lefs  the  mat- 
ter that  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  new  plant,  the  better.  In- 
deed this  theory  is  evinced  by  practice,  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  thofe  plants  raifed  from  feed,  which  have  the  fmalleft  be- 
ginning, always  make  better  plants,  and  are  greatly  preferable 
to  thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies,  which  are  raifed  either  by  cuttings 
or  layers. 


It 
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It  may  be  unneceflary  here  to  go  through  the  common  pro- 
cefs  of  railing  Vine  plants  by  cuttings  of  the  foregoing  defcrip- 
tion,  as  I propofe  to  offer  a more  advantageous  method  of  pro- 
pagating the  Vine  from  only  a lingle  eye,  and  about  three 
inches  and  an  half  of  the  lad:  year’s  wood”:  Plants  raifed  by 

this 


This  mode  of  propagating  the  Vine  from  a Tingle  eye  firft  occurred  to  my 
very  worthy  and  learned  friend  the  Rev.  Mr,  Michell,  who  has  been  To  obliging 
as  to  tranfmit  to  me  the  following  curious  and  important  account  of  the  fuccefs 
of  this  method  ; 

Sir, 

“ I have  received  two  letters  from  you  nnce  I wrote  laft  ; the  former  not  re- 
“ quiring  any  immediate  anfwer,  I poftponed  writing  till  I could  give  you 
“ a fliort  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  fome  Vines  that  were  planted  cuttings 
“ inourway,  the  end  of  December,  1775,  and  beginning  of  January,  1776, 
“ fo  that  they  have  had  only  one  year’s  growth  before  this  fpring.  One  of 
“ them,  which  came  to  us  for  the  white  Sweetwater,  but  of  which  I have 
“ fome  doubts  whether  it  may  not  turn  out  the  white  Mufcadine,  has  now  no 
“ lefs  than  fixteen  bunches  upon  it,  and  I might  fay  feventeen,  if  I would 
“ reckon  every  thing.  The  Vine  comes  out  very  ftrong  and  vigorous,  and 
“ feems  able  to  ripen  them  all.  The  uppermoft  bud  has  brought  out  four 
“ bunches,  the  fecond  four  bunches,  and  the  third  three  bunches  j and  the 
“ loweft  hunch  upon  each  of  thefe  is  a full  bunch  ; nor  do  any  of  them 
“ feem  weaker  than  one  might  have  expefled  upon  a Vine  of  feveral  years 
“ old.  Another  Vine,  which  is  the  Syrian,  and  was  a cutting  planted  in 
“ the  bark  the  9th  of  January,  1776,  has  two  bunches  upon  it,  one  only 
“ upon  a branch  ; the  bigger  of  thefe  has  its  ftalk  at  about  half  an  inch  or  an 
“ inch  from  the  branch,  as  tnick  as  a moderate  goofe  quill,  fo  that  it  feems 
“ to  be  providing  for  a large  bunch  ; but  it  is  not  expanded  far  enough  yet 
“ to  form  an  exad  judgment  of  it,  unlefs  to  a perfon  who  had  feen  more 
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this  method,  as  I have  happily  experienced,  are  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  thofe  raifed  by  cuttings  in  the  common  way,  as  they 

have 


“ of  it  than  I have ; for  I expe£l  it  will  be  a fortnight  yet  at  leaft  before  it 
“ blofToms.  The  method  of  planting  cuttings  in  the  tan,  with  a fingle 
“ eye  to  them,  is  our  own.  I have  never  feen  nor  heard  of  its  being  ufed 
“ by  any  body  elfe,  except  thofe  to  whom  my  brother  and  felf  have  recom- 
“ mended  it : It  may,  however,  not  improbably  have  occurred  to  others 
“ who  may  have  pradtifed  it,  as  well  as  ourfelves.  What  firft  fuggefted  it 
“ to  us  to  try  it,  was,  that  we  found  cuttings,  with  two  or  three  eyes  to 
“ them,  planted  in  the  common  way,  which  w'as  the  way  we  firft  raifed  them 
“ in  pots  of  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan,  one  eye  being  left  above  the 
“ earth,  were  not  only  troublefome  from  their  great  length,  but  that  the 
“ eye  above  ground  either  dried  up  entirely,  or  fhot  weakly  at  beft,  and  alfo 
“ often  died  away  again  afterwards,  whilft  the  buds  that  were  covered  with 
“ earth  got  up  and  throve  much  better.  This  feemed  to  fay,  let  the  bud 
“ intended  to  grow  be  covered.  We  alfo  obferved,  that  few  or  no  roots  fhot 
“ from  any  part  but  the  fartheft  or  loweft  extremity  of  the  cutting,  fo  that 
“ all  the  intermediate  parts  feemed  to  be  of  little  or  no  ufe,  provided  the  roots 
“ would  fhoot  equally  well  from  the  extremity,  when  fhortened  to  one  eye 
“only;  and  to  be  fatisfied  that  the  joint,  immediately  below  the  eye,  is 
“ defirous  of  throwing  out  roots  for  the  ufe  of  that  eye,  one  need  only  look 
“ at  the  roots  which  are  thrown  out  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Vines  that  are 
“ growing  vigoroufly  in  a Hot-houfe,  which,  very  manifefrly,  I think, 
“ fhew  that  they  belong  to  the  eye,  or  branch  proceeding  from  the  eye,  im- 
“ mediately  next  above  them.  All  thefe  together  made  us  think  it  very 
“ likely  that  the  method  we  now  ufe  would  fucceed,  and  we  had  already 
“ got  into  the  way  of  planting  the  cuttings  in  the  tan  firft,  rather  than  in 
“ pots  of  earth  from  the  beginning,  finding,  by  experience,  as  well  as  learn- 
“ ing  from  others,  that  moft  things  would  begin  to  ftrike  much  more  rca- 
“ dily,  as  well  as  more  certainly  and  kindly  in  that  manner,  than  the  other. 
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have  more  abundant  roots,  grow  lliorter  jointed,  are  more  pro- 
lific, and  will,  if  permitted,  come  mto  bearing  the  fecond 
year.  The 

“ The  cumberfomenefs  of  a cutting  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  long,  that 
“ no  pot  almoft  will  contain,  was  a thing  one  would  wilh  to  get  rid  pf : 
“ The  experiment  was  eafy  to  try,  and  no  lofs  if  it  did  not  fucceed ; we 
“ therefore  made  the  experiment,  and  in  three  or  four  years,  that  we  have 
“ ufed  the  method,  have  found  no  reafon  to  think  that  Vines  can  any  way 
“ be  raifed  more  eafily  or  fooner,  or  that  the  Vines  raifed  this  way  are,  in 
“ any  refpeft,  lefs  vigorous  or  lefs  perfeft,  either  when  younger,  or  as  old 
“ as  we  have  yet  had  time  to  fee  them,  than  thofe  raifed  in  any  other  way  ; 
“ nor  do  I think  that  old  wood  in  the  cuttings  is  either  neceflary  or  ufeful, 
“ a Hot-houfe  fummer,  upon  plants  (that  by  being  planted  in  the  bark, 
“ begin  to  grow  a month  fooner  than  the  other  Hot-houfe  Vines,  or  even 
“ more,  if  you  pleafe)  being  fully  fufficient  abundantly  to  ripen  their 
“ wood,  if  not  even  almoft  to  over  ripen  it.  And  that  you  might  have  the 
“ means  of  judging  a little  better  of  the  merit  of  this  method,  I have  given 
“ you  the  account,  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  of  two  Vines  planted  in 
“ that  manner,  which,  however,  1 hope  to  have  the  pleafure  of  fhevving  you 
“ fometime  this  year,  with  the  fruit  upon  them,  when  you  will  have  a 
“ better  opportunity  of  fatisfying  yourfelf  about  it.  As  to  your  propofal  of 
“ planting  the  cuttings  fingle  in  pots  with  fifted  tan,  I have  no  doubt  but  it 
“ v/ill  do  very  well  5 but  I doubt  whether  quite  fo  well  as  in  the  bark  with- 
“ out  pots  ; for  befides  that  I think  the  pots  prevent  the  heat.  See.  from 
“ being  quite  fo  kindly,  there  may  fo  many  more  cuttings  be  planted  in  the 
“ bark  ; and  if  they  are  four  or  five  inches  only  afunder,  and  are  not  fuffered 
“ to  grow  there  too  long  before  they  are  potted,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
“ fhaking  off  the  bark,  fo  as  not  to  hurt  the  roots,  and  they  come 
“ fufficiently  near  together  in  point  of  time,  their  having  fhot  a little,  more 
“ or  lefs,  not  being  very  material  5 for  when  they  have  once  begun  to  fhoot, 
“ and  have  got  tolerable  roots,  they  will  then,  as  far  as  I have  feen,  grow  very 
“ kindly  in  pots  of  earth,  whether  they  are  a little  more  or  lefs  advanced.” 
Thornhill,  April  3,  1777.  Your’s,  &c. 
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The  caufes  being  thus  affigned  for  the  preference  given  to 
plants  raifed  by  this  method,  and  the  advantages  gained  by 
this  mode  of  practice  thus  fpecified,  I fhall  now  proceed  to 
give  directions  at  large  on  this.fubjeCt. 

The  firft  care  diould  be  to  make  choice  of  proper  and  well- 
ripened  wood  to  form  the  cuttings,  as  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine 
that  good  plants  can  ever  be  produced  from  wood  imperfeCtly 
ripened  : Indeed  the  cafe  here  is  exaClly  fimilar,  and  may  be 
confidered  in  the  fame  light,  as  between  plants  raifed  from 
well-perfeCted  feed,  and  plants  growing  from  feed  not  well 
matured., 

Some  perfons  are  of  opinion,  that  cuttings  taken  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  Vine  are  preferable  to  thofe  that  grow  higher 
and  at  a diftance  from  the  root.  But  for  my  part,  I confefs  I 
could  never  find  any  difference,  fo  as  to  induce  me  to  give  the 
preference  to  either,  provided  the  wood  was  equally  well  ri- 
pened. But  it  generally  happens  that  the  bed:  wood  is  pro- 
duced at  the  mod  didant  parts  from  the  root,  and  efpecially  in 
Vines  trained  againd  rafters  in  the  Hot-houfe,  where  there  is 
generally  a very  didingulfhable  difference  between  the  top  and 
the  lower  parts  of  the  plants,  in  refpeCl  to  goodnefs. 

The  new  fhoots  condantly  appear  nrd  at  the  mod  didant 
parts,  and  are  generally  more  drong  and  vigorous,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  didance  from  the  roots.  I mention  this  particu- 
lar. 
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lar,  becaufe  forward  (hoots  from  Vines,  forced  early,  are  the 
moft  eligible  for  the  intended  purpofe.  Early  and  forward 
(hoots,  having  a longer  fummer  than  thofe  afterwards  pro- 
duced, will,  of  courfe,  be  better  ripened  and  matured. 

Vines  againft  common  walls,  or  in  vineries,  that  are  not 
forced  early,  will  fometimes  produce  remarkably  ftrong  wood, 
and  fucb  (hoots,  on  account  of  their  uncommon  (ize,  are,  by 
unfkilful  perfons,  frequently  chofen  for  cuttings. 

The  extraordinary  (ize  of  the  (lioot  I confider  as  one  of  the 
leaft  requifites  necetfary  to  form  a good  cutting.  Indeed  ex- 
ceeding (Irong  (hoots  generally  abound  too  much  with  pith  to 
claim  a preference.  I wi(h  to  obferve  too,  that  much  depends 
on  the  nature  and  form  of  the  eye,  or  bud,  as  well  as  the  wood, 
and  that  better  buds  are  generally  produced  from  (lioots  of  a 
moderate  (ize,  than  from  exceeding  (Irong  ones. 

The  particulars  neceifary  to  form  a good  cutting  are  princi- 
pally thefe  : i.  The  eye,  or  bud,  (hould  be  large,  prominent, 
and  bold;  2.  The  (hoots  (laould  be  moderately  (Irong,  round, 
and  (hort-jointed ; 3.  The  texture  of  the  wood  (hould  be 
clofe,  folid,  and  compadl;  but  the  bed:  criterion  of  its  ma- 
turity is,  its  folidity,  and  having  very  little  pith". 

H At 


" The  young  vigorous  (lioots  of  many  trees,  as  w'ell  as  the  Vine,  greatly  abound 
with  pith.  Among  thefe  the  Elder  feems  to  be  the  moft  remarkable.  I have  ob- 
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At  the  pruning  feafon,  therefore,  make  choice  of  fuch  rtioots 
as  come  Under  the  above  defcription,  cut  them  to  any  conve- 
nient length,  and  put  them  into  pretty  large  pots  filled  with 

light 

ferved  a pith  in  young  vigorous  fhoots  of  this  plant  that  has  meafured  above  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  diameter;  and  here  it  may  be  deemed  w'orthy  of  obfervation  to 
remark,  that  the  pith  of  fuch  fhoots  decreafes  in  proportion  as  the  wood  becomes 
more  mature,  and  its  place  occupied  and  filled  with  new  wood,  which  fhows  that 
wood  grows  internally  as  well  as  externally  ; a confideration  from  hence  will  en- 
able us  to  folve  a certain  phaenomenon  in  foreft  trees.  It  is  obfervable  that  the 
under  branches  of  the  oak  and  other  foreft  trees  are  conftantly  in  a ftate  of  decay, 
and  efpecially  in  negledled  woods  of  large  trees  where  they  ftand  near  together. 
And  the  cuftom  has  been  in  many  places,  though  a very  injudicious  one,  to  cut 
off  thofe  dead  branches  even  with  the  bole  of  the  tree.  But  now  fuppofe  that  a 
dead  branch  of  three,  four,  or  more  inches  diameter  happens  to  ftand  inclining  to 
a perpendicular  diredlion,  (which  is  frequently  the  cafe)  and  this  be  cut  off  in  the 
above  manner,  it  generally  proves  extremely  injurfous,  by  caufing  a material  de- 
feat : For  the  bark  of  the  tree  foon  rifts  round  the  bafe  of  the  ftump,  and  thereby 
forms  a kind  of  bafon  to  receive  the  falling  rain  ; and  thus  the  remaining  dead  wood 
(for  the  lower  part  of  the  branch  inclofed  in  the  tree  dies  alfo  to  a confiderable 
depth)  is  foon  brought  into  a ftate  of  decay,  which,  by  being  infectious,  becomes 
general,  and  often  terminates  in  the  almoft  entire  deftrudion  of  the  tree.  Let  us 
now  conceive  a branch  of  the  above  defcription  left  to  nature,  and  obferve  the  con- 
fequence.  Her  efforts,  as  in  critical  cafes  of  the  human  body,  will  fometimes 
perform  what  the  moft  eminent  (kill  and  niceft  art  cannot  accomplifti.  The  upper 
part  of  the  branch  foon  (decays,  and  naturally  falls  off  firft ; one  may  then  really 
conceive  the  remaining  part  to  be  as  a peg  or  wooden  pin,  fhapen  exacftly,  and  fit- 
ting and  filling  up  the  wounded  part  for  the  prefervation  of  the  tree.  Here  it 
fhould  be  underftood,  for  the  upper  part  of  this  imaginary  pin  to  extend  beyond 
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light  fandy  earth.  Let  the  bottom  of  each  llioot  be  cut  with 
a fharp  knife,  perfedlly  fmooth,  as  they  will  then  receive  the 
moiflure  from  the  mould  better  than  when  the  wound  is  rough. 

H 2 They 


the  body  of  the  tree,  wh’le  its  bafe  below  is  grown  over  by  the  annual  increafe  of 
the  bole. 

Now  the  outfide  of  the  extending  part  of  the  dead  branch  (or  imaginary  pin)  be- 
ing lefs  mature  than  the  heart  or  centre,  by  being  expofed  to  the  weather,  it  will, 
of  courfe,  decay  firfl; ; and  I have  conftantly  obferved  it  generally  falls  off  in  annual 
fcales.  As  thefe  fcales  fhell  oft',  the  increafing  new  bark  fwells  round  the  bafe  of 
the  flump,  and  occupies  the  fpace  till  it  meets  and  unites  in  the  centre. — As  the 
new  bark  covers  a confiderable  part  of  the  dead  wood,  (for,  as  has  been  obferved, 
the  lower  part  of  the  branch,  inclofed  in  the  tree,  dies  alfo  to  a confiderable  depth, 
for  the  decay  will  follow  the  grain  of  the  wood.)  The  important  fubjedf  to  be 
difcuffed  is,  whether  it  may  not  contribute  either  to  the  general  decay  in  the  bole 
of  the  tree,  or  caufe  a material  blemifh  in  the  wood,  when  it  comes  to  be  converted 
into  ufe.  Now  the  remaining  part  of  the  flump  being  protedled  from  the  weather, 
and  excluded  from  the  air  by  the  furrounding  live  wood,  it  may  be  confidered,  in  a 
great  meafure,  as  fimilar  to  the  pith  of  the  tree,  but  with  this  difference,  as  having 
more  body,  and  being  of  a firmer  texture,  confequently  its  decreafe  will  not  be  fo 
rapid  ; however,  length  of  time  will  reduce  it  to  a vegetable  mould.  This  is  evi- 
dent, as  thefe  dead  flumps  are  never  found  etitire  in  the  bodies  of  large,  found,  un- 
fhaken  trees,  when  converted  into  ufe.  However,  this  vegetable  mould  being  devoid 
either  of  fand  or  earthly  particles,  retains  but  little  body  in  this  ftate  5 and  being  com- 
prcffed  by  the  intenictl  growth  (as  admitted  above)  of  the  furrounding  live  wood,  it 
will,  at  the  laft,  terminate  in  nothing  more  than  a fmall  black  knot.  I muft  beg  leave 
to  obfcrve,  that  the  dead  branches  of  trees,  of  the  refinous  kind,  do  not  come  un- 
der the  above  defcription,  for  the  dead  branches  of  trees,  of  this  clafs,  are  preferved 
by  a turpentine  matter  quite  entire,  and  in  their  original  magnitude.  This  is 
evinced  by  the  knots  we  conflantly  obferve  in  deal  timber.  As  the  prefervation 
of  timber  is  an  object  of  fo  much  importance,  I am  willing  to  hope  that  it  will 
be  deemed  unneceffary  to  apologize  for  this  digreflional  note. 
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They  fliould  not  ftand  too  deep  in  the  pot,  as  the  eye  below 
the  fuiface  of  the  mould  might  receive  a material  injury  during 
the  courfe  of  the  winter,  and  thereby  be  rendered  unfit  for  the 
intended  purpofe. 

Ten  or  twelve  cuttings  may  be  put  into  each  pot,  but  they 
mufi  not  fiiand  too  near  together,  as  in  that  cafe  they  would  be. 
liable  to  grow  mouldy. 

When  various  kinds  are  intended  to  be  propagated,  each  fort 
fhould  be  kept  in  a feparate  pot,  with  a label  affixed  to  denote 
the  fpecies. 

During  the  winter,  keep  the  pots  in  a ffieltered  fituation,  and 
by  all  means  let  them  be  protected  from  the  feverity  of  the  fea- 
fon.  However,  in  fine  mild  weather,  though  it  be  in  the  win- 
ter time,  the  cuttings  will  be  benefited  by  being  permitted  to 
(land  awhile  in  the  open  air.  This  expofure  will  fwell,  and 
give  a boldnefs  to  the  bud,  and  alfo  keep  the  wood  freffi  and 
continue  its  vigor ; but  great  care,  neverthelefs,  mufi:  be  taken 
to  carry  the  pots  into  ffielter  on  the  leafi;  approach  of  frod. 

The  principal  care  required  during  the  winter  feafon  is,  to^ 
keep  the  mould  in  a proper  degree  of  moifture,  in  order  to 
give  the  cuttings  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  j but  at  the  fame 
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pots,  and  this  management  of  them,  is  only  intended  to  keep 
. them  as  frelh  as  poffible  till  the  planting  feafon. 

As  the  cuttings  require  a hot-bed,  and  the  beginning  of 
March  being  the  proper  feafon  for  planting  them,  dung  Ihould 
be  previoufly  provided  for  the  purpofe.  I will  not  take  up  the 
reader’s  time  in  going  through  the  common  procefs  in  the 
preparation  of  the  dung,  and  the  making  of  the  hot-bed,  thefe 
operations  being  generally  underftood  by  almoft  every  Gardener; 
let  it  therefore  fuffice  to  fay,  that  the  bed  fliould  be,  in  all  re- 
fpe<fls,  adjufted  qs  if  intended  for  melons,  and  proportioned  in 
its  dimenfions  to  the  quantity  of  plants  defigned  to  be  raifed. 

In  about  three  weeks  after  the  bed  has  been  made,  and  its 
furious  fermentation  has  fubfided,  take  off  the  frame,  and  let 
the  bed  be  well  trodden  and  made  fmooth  ; and  in  fuch  man- 
ner that  the  furface  may  have  an  eafy  declivity  to  the  South. 
Then  replace  the  frame,  and  cover  the  bed  about  fix  inches 
deep  with  very  fine  light  fandy  earth,  in  which  the  pots  are  to 
be  plunged.  Tan  would  anfwer  this  purpofe,  but  I prefer  a 
a light  fandy  foil,  becaufe  (a  conftant  fleam  naturally  rifing 
from  the  hot- bed)  the  fleam  that  proceeds  from  foil  is  more 
agreeable  and  wholefome  to  the  cuttings,  than  the  ftench  that 
evaporates  from  tan. 

Watch-fticks  fhould  be  thrufi:  down  into 'different  parts  of 
the  bed  to  afcertain  its  heat ; and  then,  as  foon  as  the  heat  be- 
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comes  moderate,  fill  a number  of  the  fmallefl:  fized  pots, 
(viz.  4to-  inches  diameter,  and  3-^  deep,  infide  meafure)  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  plants  you  wifii  to  raife,  with  very 
fine  light  fandy  mould.  Plunge  the  pots  quite  up  to  their 
brims  into  the  mould  in  the  frame,  and  then  fhut  down  the 
glafies  till  the  mould  in  the  pots  becomes  warm,  which  done, 
prepare  and  plant  the  cuttings  in  the  following  manner. 

Now  as  I have  already  (hewn  the  properties  which  conflitute 
a good  cutting,  I fhall  here  defcribe  the  manual  operation  re- 
quired in  the  formation  of  it. 

Let  the  upper  part  of  the  fhoot  be  cut  floaping  with  a fharp 
knife,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  eye;  and  at  about 
three  inches  below  the  eye,  cut  off  the  wood  horizontally. 
Great  care,  however,  fhould  be  taken  to  leave  the  wood  fmooth' 
at  the  bottom ; the  upper  part  too  fliould  be  taken  off  with  a 
clean  firoke.  As  each  joint  affords  one  good  cutting,  a few 
fhoots  of  about  one  foot  long  will  afford  you  great  choice.' 

The  cutting  being  ready,  make  a hole  with  the  finger,  or 
by  thrufting  a fmall  dibble  down  betv/een  the  mould  and  the 
fide  of  the  pot,  into  which  let  the  cutting  be  carefully  inferred, 
and  fo  placed,  that  the  eye  may  admit  of  being  covered  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  with  the  fine  rich  mould  above  de- 
fcribed. 
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It  is  very  obfervable  that  a cutting  ftrikes  with  greater  free- 
dom againft  the  fide  of  the  pot  than  in  the  middle  of  it,  for  the 
pot,  being  porous,  imbibes  the  moifture,  and  thereby  prevents 
the  cutting  from  being  overcharged  with  it,  which  is  not  the 
cafe,  when  a cutting  is  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  pot. 

I always  plant  the  cutting  on  the  North  lide  of  the  pot,  put- 
ting a label  to  denote  the  fpecles  on  the  oppoiite  fide  j and 
whenever  the  plant  is  (hifted  into  a larger  fized  pot,  or  re- 
moved to  a different  fituation,  I conftantly  obferve  the  fame 
rule. — Thus  the  plant  being  raifed  from  a fingle  eye,  it  rifes  as 
it  were  from  feed,  and  the  foregoing  rule  being  obferved,  it 
will  always  (land  with  the  fame  fide  towards  the  fun ; and  by 
being  planted  on  that  fide  of  the  pot  which  ftands  to  the 
North,  it  will  admit  of  being  kept  in  the  fame  pofition  when 
planted  out  for  good ; whereas  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that 
were  it  to  be  planted  on  the  oppofite  fide,  (viz.  that  which 
Hands  next  the  South)  the  plant  muft  either  be  reverfed  in  its 
pofition  when  planted  out  for  good,  or  there  would  remain 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  ball  of  earth  in  the  pot  between  the 
wall  and  the  Hem  of  the  plant. — Plants  in  general,  but  parti- 
cularly thofe  kept  in  Hot-houfes,  or  that  are  intended  to  be 
planted  againH  walls,  are  benefited  more  by  a ftridl  obfervance 
of  this  method,  than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  flioots, 
leaves,  and  even  the  bloom-buds  of  plants,  all  form  themfelves 
in  the  mofl  advantageous  pofition  to  receive  as  much  of  the 
fun’s  influence  as  pofTible. 
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The  fun  is  the  primary  caufe,  the  very  life  and  foul  of  vege- 
tation ; and  by  a certain  kind  of  natural  magnetifm,  plants, 
in  general,  have  almoft  as  great  a propenlity  to  tend  to  that 
glorious  luminary,  as  all  the  various  bodies  furrounding  the 
earth  have,  by  their  gravity,  a tendency  to  its  centre. 

In  the  fpring,  after  a dark  feafon,  when  the  fun  chances  to 
break  forth  in  a ferene  evening,  it  is  pleafing  to  obferve  fmall 
feedling  plants,  of  all  kinds,  bending  with  their  little  faces  to- 
wards the  fun,  as  if  draining  and  defirous  to  partake,  as  much 
as  poffible,  of  his  divine  influence. 

From  hence  it  is  not  diflicult  to  conceive  the  reafon  why, 
on  this  flde  of  the  equator,  our  plants  in  general,  I fpeak  of  thofe 
in  the  open  air,  Ihould  have  a certain  inclination  to  the  South, 
and  even  fo  as  to  render  their  forms  (particularly  trees)  crooked. 
But  it  mufl;  be  confidered,  that  in  the  fummer,  when  vegeta- 
tion is  in  its  full  career,  the  fun’s  rays  fall  daily  almofl:  on  every 
fide  of  plants.  Befldes  the  above  caufe,  plants  growing  in  the 
open  air  are  alfo  greatly  agitated  by  the  wind,  which,  by  its 
variablenefs,  conftantly  moves  them  to  and  from  every  fide ; 

t 

and  it  is  from  thefe  two  caufes  in  conjundtion,  that  plants 
grow  eredl  and  branch  out,  as  we  fee  they  do  almofl:  equally 
on  every  fide. 

But  now  plants  in  the  Hot-houfe  have  a far  greater  propenfity 
to  incline  to  the  South,  than  plants  growing  in  an  expolure, 
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becaufe  they  are  not  only  fheltered  from  the  wind,  but  are  alfo 
deprived  of  light  from  the  North,  by  the  conftrudtion  of  the 
building. 

As  foon  as  the  cuttings  are  planted,  give  them  a very  gentle 
watering,  and  then  put  on  the  glafles.  A gentle  moderate  bot- 
tom heat  is  all  that  is  required,  and  therefore  great  attention 
fhould  be  had  refpeding  the  heat  of  the  bed.  A bride  lively 
heat,  that  might  agree  with  many  other  plants,  would  be  too 
powerful  for  the  Vine.  For  the  firft  ten  or  fifteen  days  after 
planting,  a great  deal  of  air  flrould  be  admitted,  in  the  day- 
time efpecially,  if  the  weather  be  clear ; and  even,  fhould  the 
weather  prove  mild,  a little  will  be  required  at  night  alfo ; It 
will  be  prudent,  however,  to  cover  the  glaffes  with  mats  for 
fear  of  froft.  Should  the  glafiTes  be  kept  too  clofe,  the  buds 
will  rife  with  too  much  rapidity,  that  is,  before  any  roots  are 
formed.  I have  feen  (hoots  one  inch  high  in  the  courfe  of  a 
lew  days  j but  fhoots  of  fuch  a quick  progrefs  are  very  liable  to 
be  deftroyed  by  a flrong  fun  ; and,  therefore,  in  clear  weather, 
it  will  be  advifable  to  fliade  the  plants  in  the  middle  of  the 
day ; and  at  thefe  times  a lefs  quantity  of  air  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Give  the  plants  a gentle  fprinkling  of  water  every  four  or 
live  days  in  fine  weather  3 but  flrould  it  prove  dark  and  moiff, 
once  in  eight  or  ten  days  will  be  fufiicient.  Obferve  always  to 
water  in  an  evening,  juft  when  the  fun  is  going  off  the  plants, 
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and  let  the  glalTes  be  fliut  down  clofe  in  the  nights  after  water- 
ing : This  will  caufe  a moiilure  to  be  raifed  in  the  bed,  whicli 
the  plants  will  imbibe  to  their  great  benefit. 

As  the  plants  increafe  in  fize,  conflant  waterings  fhould  be 
given,  and  a greater  quantity  of  air  admitted  in  proportion  to 
their  progrefs  : By  the  time  they  get  to  be  fix  or  eight  inches 
high,  they  will  require  to  be  fhifted  into  pots  of  a larger  fize. 
Great  care,  however,  fliould  be  taken  in  the  performance  of 
this  operation,  neither  to  injure  the  top  nor  roots  of  the  plant.^ 

The  plant  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  pot  with  the  roots  and 
ball  entire,  and  the  pot  fliould  be  fufficiently  large  to  admit 
of  a proper  quantity  of  frefh  earth  on  this  flrifting.  I generally 
put  the  plants  into  pots  of  feven  inches  diameter,  by  fix  deep, 
(infide  meafure.)  If  the  heat  of  the  bed  begins  to  abate,  it 
fhould  be  renewed  with  a little  frefh  ftable-yard  dung,  and  the 
frames  fhould  be  raifed  to  a proper  height,  in  proportion  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  plants. 

In  replacing  the  plants  in  the  bed,  regard  fliould  be  had  to 
fetting  them  in  the  fame  pofition  they  were  in  before,  for  the 
reafon  already  given. 

Small  flicks  fhould  be  provided  to  fupport  the  fhoots  when 
they  are  grown  to  the  length  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  Pinch 
off  the  wires  or  tendrils,  and  alfo  the  lateral  fhoots,  as  fafl  as 
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they  are  produced.  Keep  the  pots  clean  from  weeds,  and  give 
the  plants  frequent  and  gentle  waterings  j but  this  mufl  be  ad- 
jufted  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  fince,  in  moift 
weather,  the  humidity  of  the  air,  in  a great  meafure,  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  watering. — Give  plenty  of  air  at  all  times,  but 
efpecially  in  a fine  day,  when,  if  there  be  not  much  wind,  the 
glalTes  fhould  be  entirely  taken  off.  If  the  glafies  be  kept  too 
clofe,  the  want  of  a fufiiciency  of  free  air  will  caufe  the  plants 
to  grow  tall  and  long-jointed : And  it  is  for  the  fame  reafon, 
that  the  plants  ought  not  to  make  too  rapid  a progrefs  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  fummer,  it  being  far  more  defirable  that  they 
fliould  grow  robuft  and  firong,  which  they  are  more  likely  to 
do  with  a gentle  bottom  heat,  and  when  a fufficient  quantity 
of  free  air  is  admitted. 

if  the  weather  fhould  prove  favourable  at  the  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June,  the  plants  will  require  as  much  free 
air  as  poflible ; and,  therefore,  the  covering  fliould  be  en- 
tirely omitted,  except  when  there  may  be  an  appearance  of 
froft  at  night ; and  even  then,  the  glaffes  fliould  not  be  (hut 
down  clofe. 

Should  any  of  the  plants  appear  weak  and  unpromifing  at 
this  feafon,  viz.  about  the  middle  of  June,  I generally  cut 
them  down  to  the  lowermofl:  eye;  and  then  they  will,  by  the 
affiftance  of  a hot-bed,  flrike  freely  and  rapidly,  and  produce 
flrong,  ftraight,  and  vigorous  flioots ; and,  by  proper  care  and 
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attention,  the  wood  may  be  brought  to  a tolerable  degree  of 
perfedion  even  after  this  feafon. 

In  places  where  a Hot-houfe,  or  Vine-wall  and  border,  have 
been  previoufly  provided,  and  are  in  readinefs  for  the  plants, 
it  would  be  advifable  to  plant  the  Vines  out  for  good,  about 
the  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  as  they  will  make  a 
good  progrefs  after  this  feafon  in  the  fame  year.  But  in  new 
works,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  get  the  building  and  border 
ready  to  receive  the  plants  the  f rd:  fummer,  as  the  border  will 
require  a competent  time  to  be  worked  over,  to  meliorate,  and 
to  fettle,  therefore  my  diredlions  Vv^ill,  principally,  relate  to 
fuch  plants  as  are  kept  in  pots  through  the  firft  winter.  I the 
more  ftrongly  recommend  this  mode  of  prafllce  on  another  ac- 
count, which  is,  that  as  fo  much  depends  on  the  prefervation 
of  the  firft  roots,  the  plants  can  be  better  preferved  in  pots, 
which  may  be  fct  in  a green-houfe,  &c.  in  the  winter,  than 
when  planted  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  will  be  expofed 
to  the  feverity  of  the  weather. 

In  the  months  of  July  and  Augufl;  the  young  plants  will 
-require  very  little  artificial  heat.  I have  fometimes  placed  them 
a<Tainfi;  a common  wall  during  thofe  months,  and  have  found 
the  plants  fucceed  very  well.  They  will,  however,  by  the  af- 
fidance  of  a bottom  heat,  grow  fader ; and  by  being  kept  in  a 
Hot-houfe,  they  will  make  dill  a greater  progrefs.  I have 
fometimes  had  plants  which  have  made  dioots  upwards  of 
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twenty  feet  long  in  the  firft  funimer.  But  when  plants  are  in- 
tended to  be  kept  in  pots  through  the  winter,  a moderate-lized 
plant  is  preferable  j becaufe  in  large  plants,  (and  fuch  as  are 
kept  many  years  in  pots)  their  roots  will  be  too  much  bound 
together  and  matted.  A plant,  with  a flioot  of  about  five  or 
fix  feet  in  length,  moderately  flrong,  and  perfectly  well  ripen- 
ed, is  quite  fufiicient, 

I generally  flop  the  plants  (by  pinching  off  their  tops)  at 
that  length  ; for,  if  intended  for  a vinery,  they  will  require  to 
be  cut  down  within  a few  inches  of  the  ground  j and,  if  for 
taking  through  the  front  wall,  and  training  in  fuch  Hot-houfe 
as  is  here  recommended,  about  three  feet  is  a fufiicient  length. 
But  when  plants  are  wanted  for  any  purpofe  where  a longer 
flem  is  required,  they  mufi;  be  trained  accordingly.  In  all 
cafes,  however,  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  four  or  five  eyes 
at  the  top  of  the  fhoot  generally  break  out  into  laterals,  and 
thereby  render  that  part  of  the  wood  ufelefs,  fo  that  a propor- 
tionable allowance  fliould  be  made  in  confideration  of  this  de- 
feat. 

The  pots  fliould  be  conflantly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and, 
tlurlng  the  hot  months,  very  frequent  waterings  fliould  be  gi- 
ven to  the  jilants.  In  very  hot  dry  weather  they  will  require 
a little  water  twice  a day. — I conflantly  cover  the  furface  of 
the  mould  in  the  pots  with  a little  rotten  cow’s  dung.  This 
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mulfliing  prevents  the  mould  in  the  pots  from  drying  too  faft, 
and  alfo  contributes  to  invigorate  the  plants. 

When  Vine-plants  have  been  trained  up  either  agalnft  a 
common  wall,  reed-hedge.  See.  (where  they  will  fucceed  very 
well  during  the  hot  months,  efpecially  in  a flieltered  lituation, 
and  particularly  with  the  afTiftance  of  a bottom  heat)  it  will  be 
proper  to  bring  them  into  a Hot-houfe  about  the  beginning  of 
September  j becaufe,  if  permitted  to  fland  in  the  open  air, 
they  generally  lofe  their  leaves  on  the  firfl  autumnal  froft;  and 
after  this  the  wood  cannot  attain  to  a proper  degree  of  matu- 
ration ; whereas,  in  the  Hot-houfe,  they  will  conftantly  re- 
tain their  leaves  till  the  beginning  of  December ; and,  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  wood  will  generally  be  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

About  the  middle  of  December  the  plants  fliould  be  pruned 
down  to  the  proper  lengths  required;  if  intended  to  take 
through  the  front  wall  of  an  Hot-houfe,  three  feet  and  a half 
is  a fufficient  length  ; but  if  intended  to  plant  in  a vinery,  they 
fliould  be  cut  down  to  eight  or  nine  inches. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  December,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
remove  the  plants  into  a green-houfe,  glafs-cafe  frame.  Sec. 
in  which  cool  fituation  they  mufl  remain  till  the  middle  or  to- 
wards  the  latter  end  of  February  ; when,  if  the  feafon  proves 
tolerably  favourable,  they  fliould  be  planted  out  for  good. 
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During  the  time  the  plants  {land  in  this  cool  fituation,  they 
fliould  be  watered  very  fparingly  ; a little  water  given  every 
ten  or  twelve  days,  jull  to  keep  the  mould  in  the  pots  mo- 
derately moifl,  will  be  quite  fuflicient.  Give  plenty  of  air  in 
mild  weather,  and  efpecially  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  j for  if  the  plants  are  kept  too  clofe  and  warm,  they 
will  be  liable  to  flacot  too  early,  in  which  cafe  they  fhould  be 
planted  diredtly,  that  is,  as  foon  as  the  eyes  appear  in  motion, 
for  the  plants  would  be  greatly  injured  by  being  retarded  in 
their  progrefs  after  this  period. 

I will  now  fuppofe  the  Hot-houfe  to  have  been  built  the 
preceding  fummer,  and  the  border  previoufly  prepared,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  diredlions  ; in  which  cafe,  if  the  wea- 
ther will  permit,  the  Vines  fliould  be  planted  about  the  latter 
end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March,  in  the  front  of  the 
Hot-houfe,  in  the  following  manner.  As  the  eyes  of  the 
Vine-plants  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  being  taken  through  the 
holes  of  the  front  wall,  fome  method  (hould  be  adopted  by 
way  of  prevention.  I generally  put  a little  mofs  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  ffem  of  the  plant,  and  over  this  wrap  two 
or  three  thick  folds  of  paper,  which  I tie  round  with  the 
flrands  of  bafs  matting. 

Oppoiite  to  each  rafter,  and  clofe  to  the  front  wall,  make 
holes  of  about  two  feet  diameter,  and  one  foot  deep ; let  the 
mould  taken  out  of  the  holes  be  made  fine ; and  if  a little  fine 
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comport:  mould,  of  a very  rich  quality,  be  added  thereto,  it 
will  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Turn  the  Vine-plant 
very  carefully  out  of  the  pot,  and  put  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftem  through  one  of  the  holes  of  the  front  wall.  If  the  rtioot 
will  juft  reach  the  bottom  of  the  rafter,  when  planted,  it  will 
be  furticient.  But  as  the  mould  put  into  the  hole,  and  the 
border  itfelf  too,  may  yet  fettle  a little,  an  allowance  of  two  or 
three  inches  ftaould  be  made  for  the  fettling  of  the  plant  alfo. 

Obferve  to  fet  the  plant  with  its  proper  fide  to  the  fun ; 
then,  while  one  perfon  holds  the  ball  in  the  exadt  place  in 
which  it  is  defigned  to  ftand,  let  another  put  mould  carefully 
under  and  round  every  fide  thereof.  In  clofing  the  mould  to 
the  ball,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  preferve  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  The  extreme  points  of  the  fibres  being  exceedingly 
brittle,  are  very  fubjedd  to  be  injured  unlefs  great  care  be 
taken  in  the  performance  of  this  operation.  Raife  the  mould 
about  one  inch  above  the  top  of  the  ball,  and  form  the  furface 
into  a kind  of  femicircular  bafon,  in  which  it  will  be  expedient 
to  lay  a thin  mulrtaing  of  rotten  dung,  and  to  give  a gentle 
watering  to  fettle  the  whole.  Then  take  off  the  mofs,  paper, 
&c.  and  let  the  top  of  the  flioot  be  carefully  faftened  to  the 
rafter.  Thus  the  bufmefs  is  compleated. 

To  diredd  the  very  identical  kinds  of  Vines  to  be  planted, 
may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  an  add  of  ofEcioufnefs,  fince  every 
one,  who  is  at  the  expence  of  an  Hot-houfe,  has  an  un- 
doubted 
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doubted  right  to  confult  his  own  palate ; and  more  efpecially, 
as  I have,  in  a former  part  of  this  work,  pointed  out  the  kinds 
mofl:  proper  for  training  in  a pine-ftove  : I {hall,  however,  juft 
beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  more  vigorous-growing  kinds 
ought  not  to  ftand  next  each  other ; and  that,  if  the  different 
fpecies  of  black,  white,  blue,  grizzly,  red,  and  amber  wereju- 
dicioufly  mixed,  they  would  have  a much  better  effecfl  in  re- 
gard to  beauty  and  appearance,  than  when  two  or  more  of  the 
fame  colour  are  planted  together”- 

The  Vines,  in  general,  will  begin  to  {hoot  immediately  after 
they  are  brought  into  the  Hot-houfe  ; Only  one  ftioot  fhould 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  each  plant ; but  for  fear  of  an  acci- 
dent, (for  young  fhoots  eafily  break  off  from  the  old  wood)  it 
will  be  advifable  to  let  two  remain,  till  they  are  grown  to  a 
fufficient  length  to  be  faftened  to  the  rafters.  When  one  fhoot 
is  fecure,  the  other  may  be  taken  off,  but  not  clofe  to  the  old 
wood,  as  it  would  occafton  it  to  bleed,  and  thereby  greatly  in- 
jure the  Vine. 

K From 


" Mr.  Carter,  in  his  “Journey  from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga,”  gives  the  following 
fuperb  account ; — “ This  hill  is  fo  full  of  verdure,  that  the  village,  as  well  as  the  roads 
about  it,  are,  in  a literal  fcnfe,  covered,  {haded,  and  crowned  with  all  manner  of 
fruit-trees  af  a prodigious  fize  j to  whofe  topmoft  branches  the  luxuriant  Vine 
mounts  vigoroufly  and  hangs  in  over-grown  clufters,  numberlefs  bunches  of  red, 
black,  and  green  grapes,  which  frequently  intermixed  wdth  the  golden-apple,  the 
Pomgranate,  and  the  Orange,  expofe  a moft  enchanting  pidlure  to  the  charmed 
eye.”  p.  7. 
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From  the  time  the  Vines  begin  to  grow,  they  will  require 
conftant  watering,  efpecially  in  dry  weather,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  before  the  roots  penetrate 
deep  into  the  border. 

Let  a flioot  be  trained  up  to  each  rafter  j when  the  rafter  is 
of  a competent  depth,  and  bevelled  off  nearly  to  an  angular 
Doint  on  the  under-fide,  the  flioot  fhould  be  faftened  thereto  ; 
but  when  the  rafters  are  not  of  a fufficient  depth  to  keep  the 
leaves  of  the  Vine  from  touching  the  glafs,  the  beft  expedient 
is,  to  fix  iron  pins,  of  about  nine  inches  in  length,  at  proper 
diftances  under  each  rafter.  There  fhould  be  a fmall  hole,'or 
eye,  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  pins,  through  which  a fmall  iron 
rod,  or  ftrong  wire,  fhould  be  fixed,  for  the  fupport  of  the 
branch.  The  pins  and  wires  fliould  be  painted  as  foon  as  the 
work  is  finiflied,  as  the  moifture,  which  arifes  in  the  Hot- 
houfe,  would  inffcantly  caufe  them  to  rufi:  and  decay. 

It  is  not  unufual  for  Vine-plants,  raifed  in  the  manner  here 
directed,  to  fhew  fruit  at  one  year  old.  I have  often  had 
plants  that  have  born  many  bunches  at  that  age,  and  have 
fometimes  permitted  three  or  four  of  them  to  remain  on  the 
plant,  and  they  have  been  brought  to  a tolerable  degree  of  per- 
fedtion  ; and  that  too,  even  when  the  plant  has  grown  in  a pot 
not  more  than  one  foot  diameter.  But  when  Vines  are  planted 
with  an  intent  to  furnifli  the  roof  of  an  Hot-houfe,  they  fhould 
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not  be  allowed  to  produce  fruit  the  firfl:  feafon,  as  it  would 
tend  to  debilitate  the  plant,  and  prevent  its  progrefs  in  growth: 
However,  when  a perfon  is  defirous  of  proving  the  kinds,  one 
bunch,  with  the  berries  well  thinned,  may  be  fuffered  to  re- 
main, without  much  injury  to  the  plant. 

During  the  fummer,  if  the  Vines  meet  with  no  impediment 
or  difafler,  they  will  make  a good  progrefs.  Obferve,  however, 
to  water  their  roots  conftantly ; and,  as  their  fhoots  make  ad- 
vances, keep  them  regularly  faflened  to  the  rafters  : Dived; 
them  alfo  of  their  wires,  and  alfo  of  their  laterals  whenever 
they  appear : But,  above  all,  guard  well  againfl  infers,  parti- 
cularly the  Acarus,  or  red  Spider : The  rapid,  though  infen- 
fible  depredations  fometimes  committed  by  thefe  minute  in- 
truders, are  really  aftonifhing : But  I fhall  have  occalion  to 
fpeak  more  fully  on  this  head  in  another  place. 

The  Vines  may  be  permitted  to  run  two  thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  rafters,  or,  in  general,  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet, 
before  they  are  flopped : And  thofe,  that  grow  remarkably 
ftrong,  may  be  fuffered  to  run  the  whole  length  of  the  raf- 
ters, or  about  thirty  feet. 

\ 

When  ‘the  Vines  were  planted  in  the  large  Hot-houfe  at 
Welbeck,  in  1779,  I permitted,  by  way  of  curiofity,  a re- 
markably vigorous-growing  plant,  of  the  white  Mufeat  of 
Alexandria,  to  make  a random  progrefs  after  it  had  got  to  the 
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top  of  the  rafter.  It  was  trained  fideways  along  the  top  of  the 


flove.  It  continued  to  grow  till  late  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, when,  on  taking  the  meafurement  of  the  flioot,  I found  it 
forty-fix  feet  feven  inches  ’’  in  length.  In  December^  it  was 


p The  following  account  of  the  furprifmg  progrefs  of  fome  Vines,  laft  fummer, 
at  Kelmarfti  in  Northamptonfliire,  addrefied  to  me  by  William  Hanbury,  Efqj  will, 
I truft,  prove  highly  acceptable  to  my  readers ; 

“ Agreeably  to  your  requeft,  I herewith  tranfmit  you  an  account  of  the  pro- 
“ grefs  of  the  Vines  I had  from  you  in  November,  1786.  The  furprifmg 
“ fhoots  they  have  made  in  one  feafon,  have  aftonilhed  every  one  who  has 
“ feen  them. 

“ You  fent  them  in  balls  of  earth.  The  plants  were  fmall,  the  fhoots  not 
“ thicker  than  a goofe  quill,  and  raifed,  as  you  faid,  from  fmgle  eyes  the 
preceding  fpring.  They  were  immediately  put  into  pots  about  ten  inches 
“ diameter.  Their  future  management  was  nearly  as  follows  : 

“ The  pots  were  put  into  the  Hot-houfe,  and  the  plants  were  cut  down  to  the 
“ lowermoft  eye  in  each.  The  foil  a frefh  fandy  loam,  mixed  with  about 
“ one  third  of  rotten  flable-yard  dung. 

“ The  Vines  were  conftantly  kept  in  a moift  ftate;  and,  from  November  to 
March,  were  watered  with  rain-water  only ; but  from  March  to  June, 
“ we  often  watered  them  with  foap  fuds. 

“ During  the  time  the  Vines  were  in  the  Hot-houfe,  they  were  kept  perfectly 
“ clean,  and  free  from  infedts : Only  one  fhoot  was  permitted  to  grow  from 
“ each  plant. 

“ The  laft  Week  in  June  the  Vines  were  taken  carefully  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  in  a border  on  the  South  fide  of  the  Hot-houfe,  with  their  balls  en- 
“ tire.  The  fhoots  were  conveyed  through  holes  in  the  front  wall,  and  train- 
“ ed  upwards  againft  the  rafters  which  fupport  the  roof  of  the  Hot-houfei^ 
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pruned  down  to  twenty-two  feet,  (or  about  thirty-five  eyes) 
and  the  next  fummer  produced  two  or  three  bunches  at  almofl: 
every  eye.  I did  not,  however,  permit  more  than  ten  bunches 
to  remain,  which,  in  general,  were  brought  to  a great  degree 
of  perfe(ftion,  but  not  any  way  fuperior  to  thofe  produced  on 
ftrong  plants,  that  had  been  flopped  the  preceding  fummer  at 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet. 

After  the  Vine-flioots  are  flopped,  (which  is  done  by  pinch- 
ing off  their  tops)  they  will,  in  general,  pufh  out  laterals  at 

three 

“ I fhould  have  obferved,  that  the  border  is  compofed  of  the  fame  materials  as 
“ has  been  defcribed  for  the  pots,  its  depth  five  feet,  and  its  breadth  fourteen 
“ feet : Alfo,  that  the  V^ine-lhoots  were,  in  length,  at  the  time  when 
“ planted,  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet. 

During  fummer,  the  border  was  kept  in  a moift  ftate,  by  watering  it  fome- 
“ times  with  rain  w'ater,  and  fometimes  with  foap  fuds. 

“ Many  of  the  Vines  fhowed  fruit;  but,  according  to  your  directions,  they  were 
“ diverted  of  all  the  bunches  except  one,  which  was  permitted  to  remain  on 
a Vine,  which  you  called  the  white  Mufeat  of  Alexandria.  This  bunch 
was  cut  on  the  26th  of  November  lart,  and  weighed  three  pounds,  w'anting 
“ only  two  ounces.  The  berries  were,  in  general,  very  large,  and  of  an  ex- 
“ cedent  flavour. 

“ The  Vines  are,  at  this  time,  remarkably  rtrong  ; and,  in  confideration  of  their 
“ different  charatrters  and  qualities,  I may  fay  have  grown  with  an  almort 
“ equal  degree  of  vigour. 

“ I have  meafured  the  length  and  girth  of  each  Vine-flioot,  (there  being  thirteen 
“ in  number)  and  find  them,  in  length,  from  thirty-one  to  forty-eight  feet, 
“ and  in  girth,  from  one  inch  and  a half  to  two  inches.” 

I am,  &c. 


Kelmarjhf  Dec.  14,  1787. 
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three  or  four  eyes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  llioot.  Thefe  la- 
terals fhould  not  be  entirely  taken  off,  as  it  would  caufe  more 
eyes  lower  upon  the  flioot  to  pufli  alfo.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  prudent  to  permit  the  firfl;  laterals  to  grow  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches,  and  then  to  pinch  off  their  tops.  Thefe  laterals, 
in  their  turn,  will  pufli  out  fecondary  laterals,  which  fliould 
be  pinched  oiT  at  the  fecond  or  third  joint ; Thus  the  fap  may 
be  diverted  till  the  end  of  the  feafon. 

In  November,  and  the  beginning  of  December,  the  leaves 
of  the  Vines  change  from  green  to  beautiful  variegated  colours, 
and  foon  after  fall  off. 

The  time  when  the  leaves  of  the  Vine  begin  to  fall,  is  the 
befl:  feafon  for  pruning.  In  the  Hot-houfe,  this  will  generally 
be  in  the  month  of  December.  In  the  flrfl;  feafon  of  pruning, 
fuppofing  the  Vines  to  have  grown  with  an  exactly  equal  degree 
of  vigour,  it  will  be  proper  to  prune  the  (hoots  at  every  other 
rafter  down  to  three,  four,  or  five  eyes,  and  the  other  to  about 
twenty-one  or  twenty-twp  feet.  Here  I wifli  to  be  underflood, 
that  the  above  mode  of  pruning  is  only  to  be  ufed  when  Vines 
have  grown  remarkably  flrong  the  preceding  fummer ; for  when 
Vines  have  grown  only  moderately  flrong,  tlie  (hoots  fliould  be 
pruned  down  to  about  half  the  above  length,  viz.  eleven  feet. 

The  intent  of  this  alternate  diflerence  in  pruning  is,  that  the 
former  fliould  make  fine  wood  for  the  fucceeding  feafon,  and 
that  the  latter  fliould  produce  a crop  of  fruit,  (after  which,  thefe 
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fruit-bearing  fhoots  muft  all  be  cut  down  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  rafters);  but  when  any  of  the  Vine-plants  appear  weak, 
and  have  not  made  flaoots  more  than  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
feet  long,  it  will  be  proper  to  prune  every  fuch  fhoot  down  to 
two,  three,  or  four  eyes,  without  having  regard  to  the  aforefaid 
diredlion  of  furniflaing  every  other  rafter  with  a fruit-bearing 
flioot. 

In  pruning,  obferve  to  take  off  the  flioots  with  a clean 
floaping  ftroke,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  eye.  Make 
choice  of  a bold  eye  to  terminate  the  end  of  the  flaoot.  After 
pruning,  let  the  Vine-flioots  be  completely  faflened  to  the 
rafters,  &c.  and  thus  ends  the  bufihefs  for  the  firft  feafon  after 
planting. 

Vines  growing  in  pine-ftoves  conftantly  begin  to  fhoot  early 
in  the  month  of  January;  at  that  feafon  they  generally  make 
weak  fhoots,  and  fhew  fmall  bunches ; and  this  proceeds  from 
the  houfe  being  kept  warm  at  that  feafon,  on  account  of  the 
early  crops  of  cucumbers,  kidney- beans,  &c.  which  are  raifed 
in  moft  Hot-houfes.  But  when  a Hot-houfe  is  kept  to  a pro- 
per degree  of  heat  required  for  pines,  during  the  winter  months, 
the  Vines  will  feldom  begin  to  pufli  till  about  the  middle  of 
February.  It  is  ufual  to  fee  Vines  in  pine-ftoves  pufh  only  at 
two  or  three  eyes  at  the  extremity  of  the  fhoots.  Thefe  two 
or  three  new  fhoots  taking  the  lead,  the  reft  of  the  eyes  below 
will  remain  in  a dormant  ftate,  and  caufe  along  fpace  of  naked 
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wood.  In  order  to  make  the  eyes  pufh  more  generally,  it  will 
be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fap  appears  in  motion,  to  keep  the 
houfe,  for  a fliort  time,  a few  degrees  warmer  than  ufual,  viz. 
in  the  morning  the  Thermometer  fhould  be  five  or  fix  degrees 
above  temperate,  and  in  the  day-time  the  houfe  fhould  be 
kept  as  warm  as  the  weather  will  permit : It  will  alfo  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  guard  that  part  of  the  ftem  of  eachVine,  which  is  on 
the  outfide  of  the  houfe,  againfi:  the  approach  of  froft,  as  one 
fevere  night  would  greatly  injure,  if  not  totally  deftroy,  the 
hopes  of  the  crop. 

As  foon  as  the  fap  rifes,  its  motion  is  exceedingly  rapid  ; 
and,  if  part  of  the  ftem  be  expofed  to  the  external  air,  a fevere 
froft  would  entirely  ftop  its  circulation.  The  young  flioots 
and  leaves  inftantly  contract,  and,  during  the  froft,  appear  in 
a flirivelled  ftate  j to  prevent  which,  let  the  part  expofed  be  well 
guarded  by  wrapping  it  round  with  mofs,  faftened  by  ftrands 
of  bafs  matting,  to  a competent  thicknefs.  This  covering 
fhould  be  permitted  to  remain  till  the  fpring  frofts  are  entirely 
over;  and,  when  this  covering  is  taken  oft,  let  the  ftem  of  the 
plant  be  made  clean  by  well  waftiing. 

When  Vines  break  out  freely,  they  will  pufti  at  almoft  every 
eye,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftioots,  nearly  at  the 
fame  time,  and  the  fhoots  in  general  will  £hew  two  or  three 
bunches  each.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  diveft  the  Vines 
of  their  fupernumerary  ft:ioots,  as  foon  as  can  be  done  with  pro- 
priety, 
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priety,  as  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  invigorate  the  remain- 
ing fhoots. 

It  is  very  eafy  to  diflinguilh  which  will  make  the  moil:  pro- 
mifing  flioots,  even  as  foon  as  the  eyes  begin  to  break ; and  by 
the  time  the  fhoots  get  to  be  three  or  four  inches  long,  the 
bunches  are  very  diflinguifhable.  In  fome  kinds,  the  rudiment 
of  the  bunches  ftand  fo  prominent  as  to  be  very  vifible,  even 
at  the  breaking  of  the  eye. 

The  leaves  of  the  young  fhoots  generally  ftand  fingle  at  the 
hrft:,  fecond,  and  third,  and,  in  fome  kinds,  at  the  fourth  and 
fifth  joints,  and  afterwards  form  in  pairs,  either  with  bunches 
or  tendrils.  And  what  is  very  remarkable,  and  differs  from  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature  in  other  forts  of  fruit,  is,  that  the 
bunch  is  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  flaoot  oppofite  to  the 
leaf,  and  comes  out  from  the  naked  part  thereof,  being  neither 
connected  with  the  leaf,  nor  the  eye,  nor  the  rudiment  of 
either.  The  bunches  appear  at  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,^  and 
fixth  joints ; from  the  fixth  forward,  the  leaves  form  in  pairs 
with  the  tendrils.  When  Vines  have  been  very  vigorous,  and 
exceedingly  prolific,  I have  fometimes  feen  bunches  at  the 
feventh,  eighth,  and  once  at  the  ninth  joint  j but  an  inflance 
of  this  laft  is  very  rare. 

When  Vines  fhew  bunches  plentifully,  it  often  induces  the 
perfon  intrufted  with  their  management  to  leave  too  abun- 
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dant  a crop  j but  thi-s  temptation  fhould  be  withftood,  as  a 
few  bunches,  in  an  high  ftate  of  perfection,  are  preferable  to 
numbers  in  a lefs  ; Befides,  the  future  fuccefs  of  the  Vines  de- 
pends  much  on  a judicious  management  in  this  particular: 
Therefore,  in  cafe  the  fhoots,  which  are  pruned  to  about 
twenty-two  feet,  fhould  fhew  two  or  three  bunches  at  almofl 
every  eye,  which  they  will  frequently  do,  not  more  than  nine 
cr  ten  of  the  young  flioots  fhould  be  permitted  to  hand,  viz. 
the  leading  or  top  flioot,  and  four  or  five  on  each  fide;  and 
the  flioots  that  remain  fliould  be  divefted  of  all  but  one  bunch 
on  each,  which  fhould  be  the  bunch  wEIch  is  the  heft  propor- 
tioned and  mofi;  regularly  formed.  The  flioots  fliould  be  left 
at  regular  diflances,  that  Is,  about  four  or  five  feet  apart  on  each 
fide  : Obferve  alfo,  to  leave  one  flioot  as  near  the  bottom  as  It 
can  be  got.  Thefe  fhoots  fliould  be  trained  regularly  on  each  fide 
of  the  rafter,  and  the  top  of  each  fhoot  fhould  be  pinched  off  as 
foon  as  they  are  grown  to  a fufficient  length,  and  begin  to  in- 
terfere with  the  adjoining  fhoots  above ; or,  in  general,  let  the 
flioots  be  flopped  at  the  fecond  or  third  joint  above  the  bunch. 

i 

Great  attention  will  be  required  during  the  time  the  Vines 
are  in  flower.  Should  the  weather  prove  hot  and  dry,  and  ac- 
companied with  brifk  winds  at  that  critical  period,  the  berries 
of  many  kinds  of  grapes  (particularly  the  blue  Frontinac,  white 
Sweetw^ater,  and  black  Damafcus)  will  be  liable  to  fall  off  at  the 
time  of  their  fetting,  and  the  berries  that  remain  wdll,  in  ge- 
neral, be  very  fmall,  and  without  Hones.  This  proceeds  from 

the 
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the  calyx  adhering  to,  and  drying  upon,  the  germen  or  rudi- 
ment of  the  berry,  and  thereby  preventing  Its  impregnation. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  have  the  crop  fet  permanent,  it  will  be 
proper  at  this  period  to  water  the  roots  of  the  Vines  plenti- 
fully, to  keep  the  houfe  as  clofe  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
and  to  water  the  walks  and  dues  In  the  Hot-houfe  conflantlv, 
and  efpecially  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  glades  diould  be 
immediately  clofed.  The  heat  of  the  riot- houfe  will  exhale 
the  moifture,  and  raife  a kind  of  artidcial  dew,  which,  by 
falling  upon  the  calyx,  will  caufe  It  to  expand  and  fall  off.  By 
this  means,  the  important  parts  of  frudlidcation  are  fet  at  li- 
berty to  perform  the  offices  for  which  nature  intended  them, 
viz.  the  increafe  and  propagation  of  their  fpecies.  After  a kind 
impregnation,  the  berries  always  fwell  very  faft^ 

It  is  not  unufual  to  fee  bunches  of  the  white  Sweetwater, 
and  of  fome  other  kinds  of  grapes,  greatly  abound  with  fmall 
berries,  (which  always  are  without  ftones)  which  proceeds  from 
the  above  recited  caufe,  and  may  be  prevented  by  an  affiduous 
attention  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

Although  grapes  fet  bed:  in  a clofe  moid:  air,  yet  the  Hot- 
houfe  ffiould  not  be  violently  hot  during  the  time  of  their 
fetting. 

When  the  weather  is  ferene,  and  all  circumdances  concur 
agreeably,  tranfparent  drops  of  dew  will  be  obfervable  in  a 
morning  on  the  angular  points  of  the  Vine  leaves. 

L 2 
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'This  is  the  moll;  favourable  indication  which  can  happen 
at  the  critical  feafon  of  the  Vine’s  flowering ; for  I have  con- 
flantly  obferved  the  grapes  to  fet  well,  and  the  growth  of  the 
berries  to  have  been  extremely  rapid,  when  the  Vines  have  been 
in  this  flate. 

Pull  off  the  fuperfluous  Ihoots  which  may  break  out  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  old  wood  during  the  fummer,  and  dlveft  the 
young  Ihoots  of  all  their  laterals  likewife,  whenever  they  ap- 
pear. This  may  be  done  without  referve,  or  having  the  leafl: 
regard  to  the  prefervation  of  the  wood ; becaufe  every  Vine- 
Ihoot  that  was  left  more  than  twenty  feet  long  at  the  1 all:  year’s 
pruning,  with  intent  to  produce  a crop  of  fruit,  mull  be  cut 
down  nearly  to  the  bottom  at  the  next  winter’s  pruning. 

But  all  the  reft  of  the  Vines,  that  were  cut  down  at  the  laft 
year’s  pruning,  I will  fuppofe  one  at  every  other  rafter,  muft 
be  trained  with  one  Ihoot  each,  exadlly  the  fame  in  every  re- 
fpedt  as  in  the  preceding  feafon. 

When  grapes  are  at  the  laft  fwelling'*,  and  till  they  are 
nearly  on  the  point  of  being  ripe,  the  Vines  will  require  a 
plentiful  fupply  of  water,  and  efpecially  if  the  feafon  Ihould 
prove  hot  and  dry.  Few  plants  perfpire  fo  abundantly  as  the 

Vine, 

^ The  laft  fvvelling  of  grapes  commences  at  the  time  they  begin  to  be  tranfpa- 
rent.  At  this  period,  the  red,  black,  See.  grapes  begin  to  change  from  green  to 
red,  black,  &c.  refpeefively. 
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Vine,  and  more  particularly  when  it  is  under  glalTes.  The 
iituatlon  of  Vines,  trained  In  pine-floves,  may  be  confidered 
exadlly  In  a fimilar  flate  with  Vines  growing  in  very  hot  cli- 
mates. Near  the  tropics,  for  inftance,  we  are  told  that  at  the 
Madeiras  they  do  not  attempt  to  plant  vineyards,  even  where 
both  foil  and  fituation  are  the  moft  defirable,  without  a com- 
mand of  water",  the  Vines  there  requiring  a conftant  fupply 

of 

'■  “ The  great  produce  of  Madeira  is  the  wine,  from  which  it  has  required  fame 
and  fupport.  Where  the  foil,  expofure,  and  fupply  of  water  will  admit  of  it,  the 
Vine  is  cultivated.  The  ihclofures  of  the  vineyards  confift  of  walls,  and  hedges  of 
prickly  pear,  pomegranates,  myrtles,  brambles,  and  wild  rofes.  W alks  of  about 
five  or  fix  feet  wide  interfedf  each  vineyard,  and  are  included  by  ftone  walls  two  feet 
high.  Along  thefe  walks,  which  are  arched  over  with  laths  about  feven  feet  high, 
they  eredl  wooden  pillars  at  regular  diftances,  to  fupport  a lattice-work  of  bamboos, 
(a  fort  of  cane)  which  Hopes  down  from  both  fides  of  the  walk,  till  it  is  only  a foot 
and  a half  or  two  feet  high,  in  which  elevation  it  extends  over  the  whole  vineyard. 
The  Vines  are,  in  this  manner,  fupported  from  the  ground,  and  the  people  have 
room  to  root  out  the  weeds  which  fprlng  up  between  them.  In  the  feafon  of  the 
vintage  they  creep  under  this  lattice-work,  cut  off  the  grapes,  and  put  them  into 
bafkets : Some  bunches  of  thefe  grapes  I faw,  which  w'eighed  fix  pounds  and  up- 
wards. This  method  of  keeping  the  ground  clean  and  and  ripening  the 

grapes  in  the  fhade,  contributes  to  give  the  Madeira  wines  that  excellent  flavour  and 
body  for  which  they  are  remarkable. 

“ The  water  is  condudlcd  by  wears  and  channels  into  the  vineyards,  where  each 
proprietor  has  the  ufc  of  it  for  a certain  time’,  fome  being  allowed  to  keep  a con- 
ftant  fupply  of  it,  fome  to  ufe  it  thrice,  others  twice,  and  others  only  once  a week. 
As  the  heat  of  the  climate  renders  this  fupply  of  water  to  the  vineyards  abfolutely 
neceflary,  it  is  not  without  great  expence  that  a new  vineyard  can  be  planted  ; for 
the  maintenance  of  which,  the  owners  mufl:  purchafe  water  at  a high  price.” 

Forjler  s account  of  Cook's  voyage^  vol.  i.  page  23. 
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of  that  element,  and  efpeclajly  at  the  time  they  are  loaded, 
with  fruit. 

If 


A frequent  I'upply  of  water  is  not  only  profitable  to  the  Vine,  but  alfo  equally  be- 
neficial to  other  kinds  of  fruit-trees  growing  in  warm  climates,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
tollowing  extract  from  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  eleirant  account  of  the  late  earth- 
quakes  in  Italy,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1783. 

“ From  this  place*  to  Reggio  the  road  on  each  fide  is  covered  with  villas  and 
orange  groves.  1 faw  not  one  houfe  levelled  to  the  ground  •,  but  perceived  that  all 
had  been  damaged  and  were  abandoned  ; and  that  the  inhabitants  were  univerfally 
retired  to  barracks  in  thefe  beautiful  groves  of  orange,  mulberry,  and  fig-trees,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  the  environs  of  Reggio.  One  that  I vifited,  and  which  is 
reckoned  the  richeft  in  all  this  part  of  Magna  Grecia^  is  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  town  of  Reggio  j and,  what  is  remarkable,  belongs  to  a Gentleman  whofe 
name  is  Agamemnon.  The  beauty  of  the  Argrume  (the  general  name  of  all  kind 
of  orange,  lemon,  cedrate,  and  bergamot  trees)  is  not  to  be  deferibed  ; the  foil 
being  fandy,  the  expofition  warm,  and  command  of  water ^ a clear  rivulet  being  intro- 
duced at  pleafure  in  little  channels  to  the  foot  of  each  tree,  is  the  reafon  of  the 
wonderful  luxuriancy  of  thefe  trees.”  To  which  I fliall  only  add,  that  every  body 
knows  the  vaft  ufe  of  canals  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees,  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
at  this  day.  “ Don  Agamemnon  afiured  me  it  was  a bad  year  when  he  did  not  ga- 
ther from  his  garden  (which  is  of  no  great  extent)  170,000  lemons,  200,000 
oranges,  (which  I found  as  excellent  as  thofe  of  Malta)  and  bergamots  enough  to 
produce  200  quarts  of  the  eflence  from  their  rinds.  There  is  another  fingularity 
in  thefe  gardens,  as  I was  alTured,  every  fig-tree  affords  two  crops  of  fruit  annu- 
ally \ the  firft  in  June,  the  fecond  in  Auguft. 

“ Silk  and  effence  of  bergamot,  oranges,  and  lemons,  are  the  great  articles  of 
trade  at  Reggio.  I am  affured  that  no  lefs  than  100,000  quarts  of  this  effence  is 

annually 


* Torre  del  Pezzolo, 
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If  the  foregoing  direcftions  have  been  ftridtly  attended  to,  the 
bunches  of  grapes  will,  in  general,  be  large  and  fair,  with  well- 
fwelled  and  high-flavoured  berries. 

After 


annually  exported.  The  fruit,  after  the  rind  is  taken  off,  is  given  to  the  cows 
and  oxen  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  afl'ure  me,  that  the  beef,  at  that  feafon, 
has  a ftrongand  difagreeable  flavour  of  bero-amot.” 

00  O 

I (hall  beg  leave  to  make  two  obfervations  on  the  foregoing  accounts  : 

Firft,  I prefume  that  water  is  not  admitted  either  into  the  orchards  or  vineyards 
during  the  winter,  as  a wet  foil  would  prove  highly  injurious  to  thofe  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  at  that  feafon.  It  is,  on  this  account,  1 have  dire£led  drains  for  the 
purpofe  of  taking  ofF  the  fuperfluous  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  Vine-border. 

And  fecondly,  as  too  much  water  at  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  would 
debafe  its  flavour,  I conclude,  that  if  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Forfter  had 
made  inquiry,  they  would  have  been  informed  by  the  refpedtive  inhabitants,  that 
the  waterings  are  lefs  frequent  at  the  time  of  gathering  the  fruit  and  the  feafon  of 
the  vintage,  than  at  an  earlier  period.  , 

Since  the  foregoing  notes  were  written,  I have  met  with  the  following  curious 
account,  which  fhews  the  neceflity  and  great  importance  of  a plentiful  fupply  of 
water  in  vineyards,  &c.  in  warm  climates. 

“ Water  is  the  great  agent,  the  primum  mobile  of  all  produdions  in  this 
country  ; every  thing  languilhes,  and  foon  is  parched  up,  without  an  ample  fup- 
ply of  it ; abundance  of  rain  fecures  both  a plentiful  harveft  and  a copious  vintage. 

“ Whenever  a fpring  breaks  out,  the  King’s  people  feize  upon  it,  and  allot  to  each 
landholder  a proper  hour  for  letting  the  water  upon  his  grounds.  It  is  of  fo  much 
confequence,  that  the  value  of  a guinea  has  been  paid  for  an  hour  extraor- 
dinary.” 

Suinbunte's  Travels  through  Spain,  page  1 1 3. 

As 
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After  the  fruit  is  cut,  the  Vines  will  require  no  other  ma- 
nagement till  the  pruning  feafon,  but  taking  off  their  laterals, 
in  the  manner  already  pointed  out  for  the  preceding  yeark 

At 

^ As  it  frequently  becomes  neceflary  to  convey  ripe  grapes  to  a remote  diftance, 
and  as  this  delicate  fruit  is  very  liable  to  receive  injury  by  improper  methods  of 
packing,  I hope  the  following  information  on  this  fubjedf  rnay  be  of  ufe  to  many 
of  my  readers* 

When  grapes  are  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  water,  they  may  fafely  be  packed 
in  boxes  with  fand.  Firft,  put  a quantity  of  fand  fufficient  to  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  box  about  one  inch  j upon  this  lay  your  bunches  in  a courfe,  or  layer,  almoft 
clofe  together,  only  take  care  that  none  of  the  berries  touch  the  fides  of  the  box. 
Upon  this  layer  of  bunches  pour  in  dry  fand,  till  the  grapes  are  covered  about  half 
an  inch  ; then  lay  in  more  grapes  and  fand  alternately,  till  the  box  is  filled. 

Grapes  thus  packed  will  travel  fafe,  and  by  being  almoft  excluded  from  the  air, 
will  keep  frcfli  and  good  a long  time.  Grapes  are  conftantly  thus  brought  into 
this  country  from  Portugal^  and  they  often  arrive  in  pretty  good  perfedlion.  But 
now  confidering  the  expence  from  weight  in  this  mode  of  packing,  it  would  be  ex- 
travagant to  ufe  it  v/hen  this  fruit  requires  to  be  fent  a confidcrable  diftance  by 
land  carriage. 

Grapes  will  alfo  travel  with  fafety,  by  being  packed  in  a box  with  any  fmall 
bright  feed.  Clover  feed  is  very  proper  for  this  purpofe  j but  the  expence  attend- 
ing this  mode  of  conveyance  is  alfo  very  confiderable,  both  on  account  of  the  great 
value  of  Uje  feed,  and  alfo  in  refpedf  of  its  weight.  I would  tlierefore  recommend 
the  packing  grapes  in  oat- chaff,  as  the  moft  eligible  in  all  refpedls. 

Grapes  have  fometimes  been  packed  in  tow,  wool,  cotton,  and  paper  fhavings ; 
but  I find,  by  experience,  that  oat-chaff  is  greatly  preferable.  Oat-chaff  is  not 
only  exceedingly  light  in  its  nature,  but  is  alfo  pofleffed  of  a kind  of  elaftic  force. 

Pleafe  toobferve,  that  when  oat-chaff  is  ufed,  it  ought  not  to  have  any  difagree- 
able  fmell  j it  fhould  alfo  be  cleanfed  of  all  impure  matter  5 and  the  grapes  fhould 

' be 
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At  the  next  winter’s  pruning*,  all  the  Vines  that  produced 
a full  crop  of  fruit  Hiould  be  cut  down  nearly  to  the  bottom, 
that  is,  to  the  lowermoft  fummer  Ihoot,  which  flioot  alfo 
fliould  be  cut  down  to  the  firft  or  fecond  eye. 

But  all  thofe  Vines,  that  were  cut  down  nearly  to  the  bottom 
the  preceding  £eafon,  and  which  will,  in  general,  have  made 

M ^ very 

be  perfedtly  dry  at  the  time, of  packing,  and  the  bunches  well  examined,  that  if 
there  be  any  berries  either  decayed,  cracked,  or  bruifed,  they  may  be  clipped  ofF 
the  bunch. — Then  carefully  tie  each  bunch  in  a bag  made  of  filver  or  gauze-paper, 
its  fize  being  proportioned  to  that  of  the  bunch. 

In  packing  proceed  thus  : Firft  put  a good  quantity  of  chaff  into  the  box,  then 
carefully  lay  your  grapes  in  a kind  of  courfe,  or  layer ; a fmall  quantity  of  chaff 
fhould  be  lightly  preffed  between  each  bunch,  as  alfo  between  the  bunches  and 
the  fides  of  the  box. — Then  add  more  chaff,  prefs  it  lightly,  and  lay  in  a fecond 
courfe,  or  layer,  of  bunches  : Grapes,  however,  packed  in  this  manner,  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  two  courfes  deep,  becaufe  the  bottom  bunches  would  be  liable 
to  be  injured  by  the  weight  above. 

I muft  cbferve,  that  the  courfe  of  chaff  between  the  layers  of  the  bunches,  and 
likewife  at  the  top  and  the  bottom,  ought,  when  it  is  well  preffed  down,  to  oc- 
cupy a fpace  of  about  two  or  three  inches. 

I have  for  many  years  thus  fent  grapes  from  Welbeck  to  London,  (a  diftance 
of  about  150  miles)  and  when  the  boxes  have  been  put  either  in  the  infide,  or  upon 
the  body  of  the  coach,  the  grapes  have  generally  gone  without  injury,  and  even 
preferved  their  bloom  ; Nor  do  they  require  dipping  in  water,  which  is  a neceffary 
operation  wbrn  grapes  are  fent  in  fand.  However,  I muft  fay,  that  when  boxes 
go  in  the  coach  boot,  (where  the  motion  is  more  violent)  the  fruit  will  commonly 
fpoil  j for  which  reafon,  1 have  boxes  made  exaflly  to  fuit  the  feats  of  the  ftage 
coaches. 
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very  flrong  wood,  muH:  be  left  to  the  length  of  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  feet  each,  with  intent  to  produce  a full  crop  of 

fruit  the  following  feafon. 

The  management  of  the  Vines  the  next  fummer,  will,  in 
many  inftances,  be  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  preceding  one. 
Only  let  it  be  confidered,  that  as  the  Vines  have  increafed  in 
ftrength  and  lize,  they  will,  confequently,  be  enabled  to  pro- 
duce and  fupport  a larger  burden  of  fruit. 

% 

The  crop  ihould,  at  all  times,  be  proportioned  to  the  lize 
and  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  that  in  every  flage  j but  efpecially 
while  the  Vines  are  young,  it  will  be  advifable  to  ufe  great 
moderation  as  to  the  number  of  bunches  which  are  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  to  maturity. 

..The  (hoots  now  may  be  laid  rather  clofer  together  than  in 
the  preceding  feafon,  and  two  bunches  may  be  permitted  to 
remain  upon  fuch  (laoots  as  are  (Irong  and  vigorous  j and  efpe*- 
cially,  of  thofe  kinds  that  do  not  produce  large  bunches.  It 
will  be  proper,  hov/ever,  -that  the  berries  of  the  bunches,  in 
general,  (hould  be  well  thinned  h This  work  is  bed:  per- 
formed at  the  time  when  the  berries  are  about  the  (ize  of  fmall 
(hot.  Great  addrefs  is  required  in  the  performance  of  this 

operation ; 

* In  order  to  thin  grapes  with  propriety,  a proper  pair  of  fcifTors  (hould  be  pro- 
vided. The  blades  (hould  be  made  with  exceeding  (harp  points,  and  not  more  than 
one  inch  and  a half  long  : The  (hanks  about  four  inches  long  and  quite  ftraight 
The  eyes  fuiHciently  large  to  contain  a man’s  thumb  and  two  fingers. 
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operation  ; and  particularly  when  the  bunches  are  extremely 
large.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  extend  both  the  main 
fhoulders,  as  alfo  the  lefs  projeding  parts  of  the  bunch,  which 
parts  (liould  be  fufpended  by  fmall  firings,  and  faftened  to  the 
rafters,  or  glafs-cafe  frames  above.  Every  projecting  part  of 
the  bunch  fhould  be  ralfed  to  an  horizontal  polition ; and, 
when  the  berries  are  fully  fwelled,  they  will  retain  that  por- 
tion even  after  the  firings  are  cut. 

In  thinning  of  the  berries,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
leave  all  the  mofl  projecting  ones  on  every  fide  of  the  bunch ; 
fince  by  this  means  the  dimenfions  of  the  bunch  will  not  be 
diminilhed. 

In  thofe  kinds  of  grapes  that  produce  very  clofe-growing 
bunches,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  clip  out  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  berries;  but  in  fome  kinds,  one  half;  and,  in  the  loofe- 
growing  kinds,  with  long  foot-flalks,  the  taking  out  one  third 
is  generally  fuiiicient. 

By  this  mode  of  thinning,  the  remaining  berries  will,  in  ge- 
neral, fwell  well,  and  grow  to  a very  great  fize,  and  will  not 
be  fubjeCt  to  rot,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  with  grapes  in  a Hot- 
houfe,  when  the  berries  are  permitted  to  grow  clofe,  and  to 
become  wedged  together. 


In  training  the  (hoots  of  the  Vines,  I liave  hitherto  taken 
notice  only  of  furnifliing  the  rafters,  or  roof,  of  the  Ilot-iioufe  ; 
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b'lt  there  is  yet  another  important  ohjed  that  demands  our 
conOderation,  which  is,  a further  advantage  that  may  be  gain~ 
ed  by  furniflaing  the  back  wall.  In  fuch  Hot-houfe,  as  the 
fubjoined  plan  reprefents,  there  is  a fpace  of  nine  feet  clear 
above  the  flue  in  the  back  wall;  the  length  of  the  faid  wall  being 
(nearly)  one  hundred  feet,  there  is,  of  courfe,  a fpace  contain- 
ing almofl:  nine  hundred  fquare  feet,  and  certainly  there  is  no 
part  of  a Hot-houfe  that  can  be  rendered  ufeful,  which  flaould 
remain  unoccupied.  A fpace,  therefore,  fo  confiderable  as 
the  above,  undoubtedly  merits  our  attention. 

Now,  in  order  to  furnifli  the  back  wall,  let  every  fourth  or 
' fifth  Vine-plant  be  trained  in  one  fhoot  quite  to  the  top  of 
the  rafter ; then  diredt  the  flioot  fldeway  ten  or  twelve  feet 
along  the  top  of  the  back  wall.  At  the  winter’s  pruning, 
bring  down  that  part  of  the  flioot  perpendicularly,  which,  in 
the  preceding  feafon,  was  trained  fideway,  and  cut  it  off  at  one 
foot  above  the  top  of  the  flue.  The  next  fpring,  encourage 
only  two  fhoots  from  the  two  extreme  or  lowermofl:  eyes  of- 
each  fhoot  fo  brought  down,  and  train  them  in  an  horizontal 
direflion  one  foot  above  the  top  of  the  flue.  Thefe  fhoots 
will,  however,  grow  with  greater  readinefs,  if  they  be  trained 
upwards  during  the  fummer;  and  in  fuch  cafe  they  may  eafily 
be  brought  to  the  defired  pofition  at  the  next  winter’s  pruning. 
When  the  pruning  is-finiflied,  and  the  fhoots  brought  down 
and  faftened  in  their  proper  pofition,  they  will  form  againfl 
the  back  wall  the  following  figure  j^,  viz.  the  figure  of  the 
letter  T reverfed. 
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EXPLANATION  to  Plate  I.  p.  92. 


a a Pits  for  fruiting  Pine-plants. 
h b Pits  for  fucceflion,  or  young  Pine- plants. 
c c Front  wall. 

d Fire-place  partly  in  the  front  wall,  which  is  worked  only  in  very  cold  weather. 

✓ 

e e e Flue. 

f Ciftern  which  receives  the  water  that  falls  on  the  roof  of  the  Hot-houfe. 
g g g g g g g Walks  in  the  ftove. 

h h Small  porches  which  clofe  with  double  doors  at  the  entrance  of  the  ftove. 
i i Fire-places  in  the  middle  of  the  back  wall,  which  communicate  with  the 
flues  k k 

1 1 Fire-places  at  the  ends  of  the  back  wall,  which  communicate  with  the  flues 
m m. — N.  B.  The  flues  m nt  make  one  return,  as  reprefented  in  the  feition. 
n n n Clofe  Hre-houfes. 

0 0 Open  fheds. 

-p  Pipe  that  conveys  the  water  to  the  ciftern. 
q Level  of  the  border  in  front  of  the  ftove. 
r Foundation  of  the  front  wall. 

s Apertures,  or  holes  through  which  vines  are  conveyed. 
t Stone  in  front,  with  a groove  to  receive  the  water  that  falls  from  the  roof. 
u vw  Top,  middle,  and  lower  lights. 
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In  the  next  feafon,  the  horizontal  (lioots  will  produce  new 
wood  from  almoft  every  eye,  provided  all  the  fiioots  be  pinched 
oil  from  every  other  part  of  thefe  plants  as  foon  as  they  appear. 
Lay  in  the  young  wood  at  proper  dillances,  that  is,  the  fhoots 
from  one  to  two  feet  apart,  according  to  the  kind  of  Vine  to 
be  trained,  whether  it  produces  fmall  or  large  leaves : But  of 
this  I lhall  have  occahon  to  treat  more  particularly  hereafter. 

The  flioots  muft  all  be  trained  in  a perpendicular  diredlion; 
and  provided  they  are  ftrong  and  vigorous,  may  be  permitted 
to  grow  to  the  length  of  five  or  fix  feet  before  they  are  flop- 
ped; but  thefe  fhoots  mufl  all  be  cut  down  to  two  or  three 
eyes  at  the  next  winter’s  pruning. 

Only  one  fhoot  fhould  be  permitted  to  rife  from  each  fpur 
the  following  feafon  j and  although  they  will,  in  general,  be 
fufficiently  flrong,  and  produce  two  or  three  bunches  apiece, 
yet  only  one  bunch  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  upon  each 
flioot : The  remaining  bunches  will  then  be  large  and  fine, 
and  the  wood  alfo  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  mode  of 
practice. 

Thefe  fhoots  mufl  be  pruned  next  winter  very  difi'erently 
from  the  preceding.  One  flioot  mufl  be  left  four  feet,  that 
next  it  only  a few  inches  long,  and  fo  on  alternately,  through- 
out  the  whole  length  of  the  wall.  The  reafon  for  this  alter- 
nate difference  in  pruning,  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  fu- 
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ture  management  of  the  Vines  growing  againft  the  back  wall, 
will  be  given,  when  I come  to  treat  of  Vines  trained  in  the 
Vinery,  the  method  of  practice  in  both  fituations  being  nearly 
fimilar. 

I fliall  now  return  to  the  conhderatlon  of  the  management 
of  .thofe  Vines  which  are  intended  to  be  trained  again  ft  the 
rafters,  or  roof,  of  the  houfe. 

Thefe  Vines  will  require  a management,  in  future  feafons, 
nearly  fimilar  to  that  already  deferibed  ; and  although  it  will 
not  be  advifable  to  prune  every  other  Vine-plant  down  fo  near 
to  the  bottom  of  the  rafters,  as  has  been  direfted  for  the  two 
preceding  feafons,  yet  it  will  be  frequently  found  neceffary  to 
cut  an  old  (hoot  down  nearly  to  the  bottom,  that  is,  down  to 
the  lowermofi;  fummer  flioct,  as  near  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rafter  as  can  be.  And  the  fide-flioots  of  the  Vines  on  the  re- 
maining rafters  fliould  not  be  permitted  to  ramble  over  the 
adjoining  lights  ; but  at  the  end  of  every  feafon  it  will  be 
proper  to  cut  fuch  ihoots  down  to  the  fecond  or  third  eye  next 
the  old  wood,  provided  the  bottom  eyes  are  bold  and  Erong. 
This  mull;  be  done  not  only  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  Vines, 
but  alfo  to  prevent  the  roof  of  the  houfe  from  being  too  much 
crouded  with  old  wood. 

And  here  it  is  neced'ary  to  obferve,  that,  while  the  Vines  are 
young,  one  rafter  will  afford  fufficient  room  for  a Vine- plant  j 
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b*.U  when  the  Vines  are  become  older,  they  will  require  a larger 
Ipace;  and  more  efpecially.  Vines  of  the  ftrong  growing  kinds, 
which  produce  large  leaves  and  large  bunches  : It  will  be  pro- 
per, therefore,  to  train  Ilaoots  fidcways  on  the  wall  plate,  from 
the  flem  of  the  plant,  immediately  at  its  entrance  into  the 
houfe : Thefe  flioots  fhould  be  carried  up  the  adjoining  rafters, 
and  the  plants,  grow'ing  againfl;  fuch  rafters,  muff  be  taken  en- 
tirely away ; except  it  fliould  happen  that  the  plant  growing 
againfl  fuch  rafter  is  trained  forward  to  furnifh  the  back  wall. 

In  the  large  Hot-houfe  at  Welbeck,  Vines  are  trained  in  the 
manner  here  defcribed.  Some  of  the  plants  occupy  two,  three, 
and  four  rafters  each.  A large  Vine  of  the  Syrian  grape  fur- 
nlfhes  five  rafters,  and  each  branch  being  engrafted  with  a dif- 
ferent fort,  the  plant,  of  courfe,  produces  as  many  varieties. 

When  a Vine-plant  occupies  two  or  more  rafters,  it  will  be 
right  to  prune  occafionally,  and  particularly  while  the  Vine  is 
young,  one  or  more  of  fuch  Vine-fhoots  down  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  rafter.  This  will  not  only  contribute  to 
flrengthen  the  plant,  but  will  alfo  afford  means  to  furnifh  the 
rafters  with  a fucceffion  of  young  wood. 

When  Vine-fhoots  are  condudled  to  different  rafters,  in  the 
manner  above  defcribed,  every  fhoot  may  be  confidered  as  a 
feparate  plant;  and,  whether  grafted  or  otherwife,  muft  be 
trained  up  the  rafter  in  one  fhoot ; and  from  that  time  it  will 
require  a fimilar  management  to  that  already  laid  down. 

Having 
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Having  given  full  Inflrudtions  for  the  preparation  of  the  foil, 
and  defcribed  the  various  methods  of- propagating  the  Vine, 
together  with . rules  for  its  future  management  in  the  Hot- 
houfe,  I (liall,  in  the  next  place,  endeavour  to  give  proper  di- 
redions  for  the  ereition  of  a Vinery ; and  afterwards  ihall  fub- 
join  a few  hints  and  obfervations  refpedting  the  culture  and 
-management  of  the  Vine,  when  planted  in  different  depart- 
ments. 


Januujjn*  i/jfe.hr  tA<^t  JineU. 


' EXPLANATION  arid  OBSERVATIONS  to. Plate  II.  p.  97. 
a Fire-houfe. 

h b Fire-places,  which  comniunicate  with  the  flues  c c 
c c Firft  flues. 
d d Second  flues. 

ee  Third  flues.  . 

f f Fourth  flues. 

One  fire  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  about  thirty  r'eet  in 
length,  becaufe  by  the  time  it  has  made  four  returns,  (viz  120  feet)  its  heat  is 
generally  nearly  fpent.  As  the  heat  decreafes  proportionable  to  the  diftance  from 
the  fire-place,  the  diminifhing  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  flues  is  obvious.  On  this 
account,  feme  Perfons  who  give  defigns  for  building  of  Hot-walls,  recommend 
a brick  on  edge  inftead  of  a brick  in  breadth,  for  the  front  of  the  two  uppermoft 
flues.  When  this  expedient  is  intended,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  narrow  bricks^ 
of  the  thicknefs  of  common  bricks,  made  on  purpofe  to  fuit  the  work  — But  when 
the  wall  is  intended  to  be  drawn  with  ftucco,  this  laft  precaution  will  be  unne- 
ceflary. 
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VINERY. 

BOOK  II. 

^ l^'^HERE  are  various  methods  of  conHiruding  Vineries. 

Every  large  and  commodious  building,  appropriated 
folely  to  the  purpofe  of  producing  grapes,  is  generally  termed 
a Vinery,  while  thofe  eredlions,  of  lefs  dimenfions,  are  called 
Grape  or  Vine-frames. 

I {hall  firft  treat  of  the  moft  ufeful  form. 

Flued  walls  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  in  a di- 
redfion  from  Eafl  to  Weft,  with  a roof  and  glais  lights  cover- 
ing a border  of  about  ten  feet  wide  on  the  South  fide  of  the 
wall,  compofe  a proper  receptacle  for  the  production  of 
grapes,  or  a Vinery. 

It  is  ufual  to  have  upright  glaffes,  of  about  two  and  a half  or 
three  feet  high  in  front,  to  fupport  the  roof  j and  this  is  very 
proper  when  Vines  are  intended  to  be  forced  at  an  early  feal'on, 
becaufe  it  admits  the  fun  and  light  to  the  border,  which  is  ge- 
nerally occupied  with  various  kinds  of  low-growing  vegetables; 
but  where  grapes  are  not  wanted  at  an  early  feafon,  a confi- 
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derable  expence  may  be  faved,  as,  in  that  cafe,  a low  wall  in- 
front  will  anfwer  equally  as  well.  The  ll:iade  of  this  wall 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  border,  if  the  Vines  were  to  be 
forced  early  in  the  fpring ; but  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
fun,  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  renders  it  no  way  prejudi- 
cial at  that  feafon. 

Suppofing  a flued  wall,  twelve  feet  high,  the  breadth  of  the 
border  ten  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  upright  glafs  T'ame,  or 
wall,  in  front,  three  feet,  the  roof  will  then  form  an  angle  of 
about  forty-three  degrees.  Experience  flaews  this  to  be  a pro- 
per pitch  for  Vines  forced  after  the  vernal  equinox.  I mention 
this  circumflance,  becaufe  fome  perfons,  who  give  defigns  for 
buildings  of  this  kind,  lay  fo  great  a ftrefs  on  this  point,  as  to 
pronounce  a Vinery,  or  Peach-houfe,  incapable  of  anfwering 
the  intended  purpofe,  Ihould  the  pitch  of  the  roof  happen  only 
to  vary  a degree  or  two  from  their  favourite  angle.  Indeed,  if 
w'’e  fuppofe  the  fun’s  meridian  altitude  always  the  fame,  fuch  an 
objediion  would  reft  on  a folid  foundation  ; but  we  know  that  it 
not  only  varies  daily,  but  many  degrees  in  a ftiort  fpace  of  time  b 
fo  that  if  the  pitch  of  the  roof  depended  on  fo  nice  a point, 

what 


® At  London,  latitude  51.  30.  N.  in  the  fummer  folflice,  (June  22)  the  meri- 
dian altitude,  or  fun’s  place  above  the  Horizon  at  noon-day,  is  63^  degrees. — 
But  at  the  winter’s  folftice,  (December  22)  it  is  only  i&^  Degrees  above  the 
Horizon. 
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what  might  be  deemed  right  in  the  early  part  of  the  fpring, 
would  certainly  be  wrong  later  in  the  fummer. 


In  Holland,  it  is  cuflomary  to  begin  to  force  Vines  in  No- 
vember, in  order  to  have  ripe  grapes  early  in  the  fpring.  In 
thefe  frames,  ufed  for  winter  forcing,  it  is  found  neceffary, 
that  the  glafs  frames  flaould  be  in  an  almoft  perpendicular  di- 
redlion.  The  Dutch  have  alfo  a method  of  forcino-  Vines 

O 

planted  in  the  open  ground,  the  fhoots  of  which  are  trained 
in  an  horizontal  pofition,  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground.  Over  the  Vines,  which  are  forced  in  the  fummer, 
they  put  frames  nearly  as  flat  as  thofe  commonly  made  ufe  of 
for  melons. 


Hence  it  follows,  that  the  conflrndlion  of  the  different 
frames,  or  buildings,  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  grapes, 
flmuld  not  only  vary  according  to  the  quantity  required,  but 
alfo  according  to  the  feafon  in  which  that  fruit  is  intended  to 
be  produced.’ — The  roof  fhould  be  fteep  for  early  forcing,  and 
flatter  for  the  fummer. 


As  I have  given  a plan  and  explanation  of  a Vinery,  which 
has  conftantly  fucceeded  in  producing  good  crops  of  grapes 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  it  may  feem  unneceffary  to  fay 
more  upon  this  head ; for  the  fatisfadlion,  however,  of  thofe 
who  wifli  to  proceed  on  a lefs  extenfive  and  more  oeconomical 
fcale,  I fliall  fuggefl  a few  more  hints  upon  this  fubjedt  in 
another  place. 
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The  conftrudlion  of  the  building  being  determined,  the  next 
objedts  which  demand  our  confideration  are,  the  compoft  pro- 
per for  the  border,  and  the  method  of  railing  Vine-plants  to 
furnifli  the  wall. 

But  then,  as  I have,  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  ex- 
plained myfelf  fully  on  both  thefe  heads,  a repetition  of  them 
here  would  be  altogether  needlefs  and  fuperfluous. 

We  will  then  fuppofe  both  the  wall  and  border  to  be  com- 
plete, and  plants  wherewith  to  furnifli  them  ready. 

AHne-plants  raifed  in  pots  will  fometimes  make  a good  pro- 
grefs  the  hrft  fummer,  when  planted  out  for  good  about  the 
month  of  June  : But  it  is  hardly  pofiible  to  get  the  border  in 
proper  order  for  planting  the  fame  fummer  that  the  wall  is 
built,  becaufe  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  compofed  require 
much  time,  and  a winter’s  froll  is  of  great  ufe  in  caufing  them 
to  incorporate,  meliorate,  and  fettle.  The  fame  care  'will, 
therefore,  be  required  in  preferving  the  plants  through  the 
winter,  as  has  already  been  recommended  for  thofe  intend- 
ed for  the  Hot-houfe.  And  fo  at  the  pruning  feafon',  the 
Vine-plants  intended  for  the  walls  fliould  have  been  previoufly 
pruned  down  to  nine  or  ten  inches,  as  has  been  already  di- 
red;ed. 

The  beginning  of  March  is  a fit  feafon  for  planting  the 
Vines  : But  the  choice  of  proper  kinds,  which  has  been 
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already  treated  of,  and  the  diftance  at  which  they  fhould  be 
planted,  ought  previoufly  to  be  afcertained. 

It  fliould  feem,  that  fufficient  attention  had  not  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  latter  of  thefe  heads  of  confideration,  becaufe 
we  find  it  is  the  common  pradlice  to  plant  all  the  different 
forts  at  the  fame  diflances.  Whereas  the  different  degrees  of 
vigour,  and  manner  of  growing  of  the  different  forts,  require 
larger  or  lefs  fpace  to  be  allowed,  in  proportion  to  the  natural 
chara(fter  and  qualities  of  the  plant. 

It  happens  but  too  often,  that  the  fpace  allowed  to  Vines  is 
too  fcanty  and  infufficient,  as  we  feldom  fee  the  diflance  be- 
tween plant  and  plant  greater  than  three  or  four  feet.  Now  it 
is  certain  that  a wall  will  foon  get  furniflied  by  this  clofe  me- 
thod of  planting,  and  that  tolerable  crops  of  grapes  may  alfo 
be  produced  in  a few -years  : But  if  Vine-plants  be  permitted, 
to  remain  many  years  fo  clofe  together,  they  will  be  cramped 
in  their  growth  for  want  of  room,  and  thereby  rendered  lefs 
productive. 

Suppofe  a wall  twelve  feet  high,  and  the  Vines  planted  even 
five  feet  apart,  there  will  then,  upon  an  average,  be  only  fixty 
fquare  feet  for  each  plant ; and  yet  we  know  that  it  is  poffible 
for  a Vine  to  occupy  more  than  twenty  times  that  fpace. 

I fliould  recommend  a fpace  of  from  fix  to  twelve  feet  be- 
tween plant  and  plant,  according  to  the  forts  of  Vines  intended 
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to  be  planted,  that  is,  about  fix  feet  for  the  weak  and  delicate- 
growing  kinds,  and  twelve  feet  for  thofe  that  grow'  robuf;  and 
frong.  If  thefe  various  forts  were  judicioully  mixed  at  the 
planting,  about  nine  feet  may  be  allowed  upon  an  average. 

The  Vines  thus  planted,  are  intended,  in  due  time,  entirely 
to  cover  the  wall ; but  as  it  is  very  defirable  to  obtain  a crop  of 
grapes  as  foon  as  pofiible,  it  will  be  eligible  and  expedient  to 
plant  other  Vines  between  for  immediate  bearing.  But  now  as 
thefe  of  the  intermediate  plantation  muft  be  trained  very  dif- 
ferently from  the  former,  I fhall,  for  diftindtion  fake,  call  them 
temporary  plants,  and  the  others  principals.  Qne  temporary 
plant  flaould  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  every  fp'ace  between 
the  principals.  Plants  that  have  been  two  or  three  years  in 
pots,  and  that  will  come  into  immediate  bearing,  are  moft 
proper  for  this  purpofe.  They  muft  all  be  planted  with  the 
fame  care  as  has  already  been  recommended  for  Vines  in  the 
Hot-houfe,  and  arranged  clofe  to  a trellis  fixed  in  the  wall, 
and  to  which  their  ftioots  are  to  be  trained. 

In  planting  the  principals,  it  will  be  proper  to  fet  the  plants 
fo,  that  the  two  uppermoft  eyes  in  each  may  ftand  fair  for  the 
fhoot’s  going  to  the  right  and  left : The  neceffity  of  this  cau- 
tion will  be  clearly  explained,  w'hen  I come  to  treat  on  the 
method  of  training. 

Hitherto  I have  only  taken  notice  of  planting  theflued  wall, 
but  it  will  be  neceftary  to  obferve,  that  a few  plants  may  be  fet 
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againft  the  front  wall  alfo,  in  order  to  their  being  trained  up 
the  rafters.  Thefc  may  either  be  planted  within  or  on  the 
outhde  of  the  Vinery,  as  the  front  wall  daould  Hand  upon  arches, 
to  afford  the  roots  of  all  the  Vines  an  opportunity  of  extending 
their  fibres  to  a border  on  the  outfide.  If  planted  on  the  out- 
fide,  the  Vine-flaoots  muft  be  taken  through  finall  holes  made 
for  that  purpofe  under  each  rafter.  Great  care,  however, 
fliould  be  had  refpeiting  the  future  management  of  thefe,  to 
prevent  their  injuring  the  Vines  of  the  flued  wall ; but  of  this 
I fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  fully  elfewhere. 

As  foon  as  the  Vines  are  planted,  the  border  fhould  be  prick- 
ed over  about  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  made  fmooth  : 
Then  the  glafies  fhould  be  put  on,  as  it  is  of  confequence  that 
the  Vines  fliould  flioot  off  with  vigour.  Gentle  fires  fhould  be 
made  in  an  evening,  plenty  of  air  given  in  the  day-time,  and 
efpecially  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  clear. 

The  Vines  will  immediately  begin  to  grow  : The  principals 
mufl  be  divefled  of  all  the  fhoots  but  the  two  uppermoft, 
which  are  to  be  trained  fideway  to  the  right  and  left : Thefe 
flioots,  however,  are  not  to  be  brought  down  to  an  horizontal 
pofition  till  the  next  winter’s  pruning. 

As  the  temporary  plants  are  intended  to  occupy  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall,  while  the  principals  are  furnifhing  it  below, 
let  the  fhoots  of  thofe  be  trained  upwards  for  that  purpofe. 
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The  Vines  planted  in  front  mud  be  trained  with  one  ihoot 
only  from  each  plant,  exadly  the  fame  as  has  been  directed 
for  the  Vines  in  the  Hot-houfe. 

If  any  of  theVines  Ihew  fruit,  the  bunches  fliould  be  pinch- 
ed off  as  foon  as  they  appear. 

From  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  they  will  require 
a little  water  once  or  twice  a week,  according  to  the  date  of 
the  weather. 

As  the  dioots  advance,  they  daould  be  regularly  fadened  to 
the  trellis  and  rafters  : They  diould  alfo  be  diveded  of  their 
tendrils  and  laterals  whenever  they  appear.  It  will  be  necedary 
to  hoe  and  rake  the  border,  in  order  to  clear  it  from  weeds  and 
other  noxious  matter,  every  eight  or  ten  days.  For  to  keep 
the  furface  clean  and  condantly  dirred,  is  of  infinite  advantage 
to  the  Vines,  both  on  account  of  the  fun’s  refledion,  and  as 
contributing  to  the  greater  purity  of  the  air.  If  the  border 
be  permitted  to  grow  foul,  covered  with  weeds,  mofs,  and  the 
like,  a mold  and  hurtful  vapor  will  be  generated,  which  will 
greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the  Vines. 

There  will  be  no  neceflity  to  continue  the  fires  longer  than 
the  middle  of  April,  unlefs  the  weather  fhould  be  uncommonly 
fevere.  And  in  the  month  of  May  plenty  of  air  diould  be 
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given  in  the  day-time  j a little  at  night  alfo,  except  there  fliould 
be  an  appearance  of  froft. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  fuppofing  the  fpring  frofts  over, 
and  the  weather  favourable,  the  glaffes  may  be  entirely  taken 
off. 

While  the  glaffes  are  off,  the  border  fliould  be  kept  clean 
and  the  Vines  conftantly  watered,  if  the  weather  prove  hot 
and  dry.  And  moreover,  as  the  (hoots  advance,  they  fliould 
be  kept  regularly  faftened  to  the  trellis. 

I 

If  the  foregoing  diredlions  be  duly  obferved,  the  Vines  may 
be  reafonably  expected  to  make  a good  progrefs  the  firfl:  fum- 
mer.  But  as  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  have  the  wood  per- 
fectly well  ripened,  and  as  it  is  very  liable  to  be  injured  by 
early  autumnal  froffs,  it  will  be  advifable  to  put  on  the  glaffes 
in  the  beginning  of  September : Should  the  weather  prove 
mild  and  fine,  this,  however,  may  be  deferred  till  the  latter 
end  of  that  month. 

When  the  glaffes  are  put  on,  let  plenty  of  air  be  admitted 
both  day  and  night,  till  the  end  of  October  j except  the  weather 
proves  very  fevere,  a little  frofl:  at  night  will  not  injure  the 
plants.  It  is  a material  point  that  the  leaves  (hould  be  kept 
upon  the  Vines  as  late  in  the  year  as  poflible ; for  as  long  as 
the  leaves  are  retained,  the  wood  continues  to  receive  benefit, 
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m\s-  Jfoon  as  the  leaves  are  fallen,  it  is  a proper  tlrh'e  to  pr'uW^- 
the  .Vines  but  as  the  method  of  training  Vines,  which  I am 
now  going  to  enter  upon,  is  quite  new  to  the  public,  and  be- 
caufe  it  pleafes  more,  and  niakes  a greater  imprefllon  upon  the 
mind,  to  fee  things  reprefented  thamto  read  a defcription  of  thern^ 
in  words,  I have  given  a plan  'exhibiting  the  principals  in  fix' 
different  flages.  The  temporary  plants  not  requiring  any  par- 
ticul-ar  mode  of  training,  aje.purpofely  omitted  in  this  fketch. 


.. ... 


The  {boots  of  the  principals  muft  alJL  be  cut'down.  to  two, 

} ■ 

three,  or  four  eyes,  making -cbqice  of  the  befl:  and  boldeft  eye- 
to  terminate  the  (hoot.  The  (hoots  fhould  be  brought  down 
as  near  to  an  horizontal  pofition,  as  can  be  without  ftraining, 
and  then  tied  to  the  trelli^.:'*,,  - 


Iqis  eafy  to  conceive,  tkkt-*eVery  principal  will- then  form , a. 
figure  refembling  the  letter .T.'  ;Se'e  plate  iii.  fig.  i.  - 

If  the  temporary  plants,  fhould  be  large,  and  been  trained  in. 

pots  before  planting,  whiqh  I have  already  obferved,' they  vvill,, 

in  general,  have  made  good  wood.  The  flioots  of  thefe  may^' 

be  pruned  down  to  fromTix'to  fifteen  inches  each,,  according 

to  the  ftrength  of  the  fliqot,  i.  e.  “a  weak  fhoot  to  fix  inches,. 

if  moderately  firong  to  nin^’^of' fen  inches,  and  if  very  vigorous^ 

to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inchfeVr  When  pruned,  the  fhobts  foould 

* . ...  . - - - - . • • - 
be  faffened  to  the  trellis  ih  regular  order.  ; - - 

^ ■ The 
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The  plants  againft  the  rafters  muft  all,  without  exception, 
be  pruned  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  each,  that  is,  each  Ihoot 
muft  be  cut  fo  low,  as  only  juft  to  admit  of  length  fufficient 
for  its  being  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the  rafter. 

It  will  be  prudent  to  let  the  glaftes  remain  on,  a few  days 
after  pruning,  and  efpecialiy  if  the  weather  fhould  be  either 
fevere  or  rainy.  After  the  glaftes  are  taken  off,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceftary  to  lay  a little  mulftiing  round  the  bottom  of  each  plant, 
to  prevent  the  froft  from  injuring  the  roots  : It  is  neceftary  alfo 
to  obferve,  that  dung  newly  made,  or  too  much  decayed,  is  not 
fo  proper  for  this  purpofe,  as  dung  that  is  in  a dead  ftate  and 
rather  ftrawy.  Dung  from  the  outftde  of  hot-beds  made  in 
the  fpring,  is,  in  general,  very  fuitable  for  mulfhing.  This 
ftiould  be  laid  to  the  diftance  of  two  feet  every  way  from  the 
ftem  of  the  plant,  and  to  the  thicknefs  of  three  or  four  inches. 
A little  very  rotten  dung  may  be  thinly  fpread  all  over  the 
border.  This  completes  the  bufinefs  of  the  firft  feafon. 

As  the  Vines  will  require  the  fame  management  the  fucceed- 
ing  year,  a repetition  of  thefe  directions  will  be  unneceftary. 

The  principals  muft  again  be  trained  with  two  ftioots  only 
from  each  plant,  and  the  Vines  at  the  rafters  with  one  (hoot 
each,  the  fame  as  in  the  preceding  feafon.  The  temporary 
plants  will  probably  fhew  much  fruit,  but  all  the  bunches 
ftiould  be  pinched  off  as  foon  as  they  appear,  becaufe  the  Vines 
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Avould  require  a different  management,  in  order  to  ripen  the 
grapes,  which  would  hardly  be  worth  the  additional  expence 
of  fuel,  &c.  Befides,  the  Vines  will  not  make  near  fo  great  a 
progrefs,  if  the  fruit  fliould  be  permitted  to  remain. 

If  no  unforefeen  accident  happens,  the  Vines  will,  in  ge- 
neral, make  extraordinary  flrong  wood  the  fecond  feafon,  and 
the  fhoots  may,  in  general,  be  fuffered  to  grow  almofi;  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  before  they  are  flopped. 

The  fecond  year’s  pruning  muft  be  performed  very  different- 
ly from  that  of  the  preceding  one;  the  fhoots  of  the  principals 
mufl  all  be  brought  down  to  an  horizontal  portion,  and  pruned 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  leave  a fpace  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  between  plant  and  plant.  'See  plate  iii.  fig.  2. 

As  the  temporary  plants  are  intended  only  to  produce  fruit 
for  a certain  period,  namely,  till  the  principals  get  fufficiently 
large  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  wall,  they  muft  be  pruned 
for  fruit  accordingly.  A ftrong  flioot  may  be  pruned  to  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  eyes  for  bearing ; between  every  two  bearers, 
a flioot  fhould  be  pruned  down  to  two,  three,  or  four  eyes,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a fucceffion  of  bottom-wood,  till  the  princi- 
pals furnifh  a full  fupply  all  along  the  bottom  of  the  wall. 

If  all  the  Vines  at  the  rafters  have  grown  equally  flrong,  it 
will  be  proper  to  prune  every  other  plant  down  to  three  or 
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four  eyes,  and  the  reft  to  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  eyes  each, 
the  latter  operation  being  intended  to  produce  fruit,  and  the 
former  to  make  bearing  wood  againft  another  year. 

By  the  end  of  the  fecond  year  after  planting,  the  Vines  will 
have  extended  their  roots  to  almoft  every  part  of  the  border  : 
And  as  at  this  tender  age  the  roots  are  very  liable  to  receive 
injury  by  fevere  frofts,  I would  advife  the  borders  to  be  covered 
the  thicknefs  of  three  or  four  inches,  with  long  dead  ftrawy 
dung.  Dung  taken  from  the  outfides  of  old  hot-beds  is  ex- 
ceedingly proper  for  this  purpofe.  There  is  a kind  of  fpirit 
in  dung  which  produces  warmth,  and  thereby  prevents  the 
froft  from  penetrating  the  ground,  efpecially  if  the  dung  be 
laid  to  a confiderable  thicknefs. 

This  method  of  covering  the  border  ftiould  be  pradlifed  every 
winter,  while  the  Vines  are  young;  but  then  the  dung  Ihould 
conftantly  be  removed  from  the  border  as  foon  as  the  winter 
frofts  are  over:  A little  of  the  very  rotten  dung  may  be  permit- 
ted to  remain,  as  this,  with  the  addition  of  a little  rotten  cow- 
dung,  fliould  be  worked  into  the  border  every  fpring Great 

care. 


As  it  is  very  important  to  know  what  kind  of  manure  is  the  m.oft  proper  for 
Vines,  and  alfo  the  moft  eligible  feafon  of  applying  it,  I truft  the  following  extract 
will  prove  highly  acceptable  and  fatisfadfory  to  my  readers  : 

“ My  landlord  told  me,  that  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance,  a Vigneron,  at 
“ Verzenay,  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moll  attentive  and  careful  ma- 
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care,  however,  fliould  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots  of  the 
Vines  j and,  therefore,  the  border  fhould  not  be  worked 
deeper  than  tv/o  or  three  inches.  This  work  is  bed:  perform- 
ed with  a three-pronged  fork.  , 

Although 


“ nagers  in  all  the  country,  and,  if  I pleafed,  he  would  give  me  a letter  to 
“ him,  requefting  him  to  give  me  all  the  information  I defired. 

“ This  I readily  accepted,  and  accordingly,  when  I arofe  in  the  morning,  he 
“ had  it  ready  for  me.  I proceeded  to  Verzenay,  where  I inquired  for  the 
“ Vigneron  the  landlord  at  Chalons  had  wrote  to.  I was  prefently  fhewn 
“ his  vineyard,  with  his  houfe  by  the  fide  of  it.  He  read  the  letter,  and  re- 
“ ceived  me  with  a certain  air  of  hofpitable  pleafure. 

“ We  walked  diredtly  into  his  vineyard,  which  was  dunging,  in  trenches  dug 
“ for  that  purpofe.  T.'his  introduced  a converfation  on  that  point,  in  which 
“ he  explained  the  modes  and  principles  of  dunging  vineyards. 

“ The  feafon  for  dunging  moft  approved  here,  is  diredlly  after  the  vintage,  and 
“ to  be  finifned  before  the  winter  fets  in.  It  is  all  carried  in  on  the  heads  of 
“ women  and  children  in  bafkets.  It  is  of  confequence  to  have  a dry  feafon 
“ for  the  work  of  dunging,  othcrwife  it  is  very  badly  performed.  The 
women  empty  their  bafkets  in  trenches  dug  for  that  purpofe,  which  are 
“ doing  at  the  fame  time,  and  others  fpread  it  in  the  trenches  and  cover  it 
“ with  mould  immediately.  Thefe  trenches  vary  ; fometimes  they  are  made 
“ along  the  centre  of  the  intervals,  at  others  they  are  dug  between  the  plants. 
“ The  fort  of  dung  they  prefer  moft  is  cow-dung,  that  is,  the  cleanings  of 
“ the  cow-houfes,  which  are  well  littered  v.itli  ftraw  or  ftubble  for  that  pur- 
« pofe  ; Horfe-dung  is  alfo  ufed,  but  only  on  ftiff  foils.  The  cleanings  of 
“ iheep-per.s,  littered,  is  much  valued,  and  they  think  the  litter  of  as  much 
“ confequence  as  the  dung.  The  peafants,  vine-drefters,  inhabitants  of  vil- 
“ lages,  and,  in  fhort,  every  body  that  keeps  a fingle  cow,  takes  care  of  the 
“ majiure,  forming  it  regularly  into  a heap  for  fale,  and  it  is  bought  by  the 
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Although  many  good  grapes  may  be  obtained  the  third  fum- 
mer,  and  efpecially  from  the  temporary  plants,  yet  it  will  be 
prudent  to  have  a regard  to  future  wood,  rather  than  to  the 
crop. 

It 


“ proprietors  of  the  vineyards  at  fo  much  a baflcet.  They  reckon  that  from 
“ five  to  eight  hundred  baikets  are  neceflary  for  an  acre  of  Vines.  I faw  the 
“ bafkets,  and  reckon  them  to  hold  about  half  a bufhel,  fo  that  eight  hundred 
“ bafkets  are  four  hundred  bufhels,  which  I take  to  be  about  twelve  or  thir- 
“ teen  common  farmers  cart-loads  ; and  this  manuring  is  repeated  every  four 
“ or  five  years, 

“ The  price  per  baficet  varies  according  to  the  fort  of  dung  and  litter,  but  it 
“ generally  comes  to  five  or  fix  fliillings  an  hundred,  delivered  in  the  vine- 
“ yards  ; but  if  very  good,  to  feven  or  eight,  and  fometimes  more  has  been 
“ given. 

“ Making  dung  is  fo  much  attended  to  throughout  all  the  wine  country,  that 
“ every  means  are  ufed  to  increafe  the  quantity. 

“ All  cattle  are  kept  in  houfes  as  much  as  polTible,  and  littered  ftraw  is  ufed 
“ for  this  ■,  alfo  ftubble,  which  is  p\dled  up  by  hand  : Rubbiflr  wood  from 
“ foreft  land,  leaves  of  trees  fwept  up,  and  fern  from  wafte  tradls  ; every  thing 
“ is  applied  to  litter  with  the  moft  unremitted  attention.  Much  cattle  are 
“ kept,  efpecially  cows.  Thefe  are  fed  by  every  means  that  can  be  taken. 
“ Every  weed  that  is  picked  up  in  the  vineyards,  every  blade  of  grafs  that 
“ arifes,  is  faved  with  as  much  care  as  the  grapes,  and  given  to  the  cows.* 

“ Dung  is,  however,  fometimes  laid  on  in  March,  but  it  is  not  reckoned  fo 
“ proper  for  tliat  work  as  Autumn.  The  quantity  is  the  fame  at  either  fea- 

“ fon. 


* The  tvhole  of  this  paragraph  merits  particular  attention^  and  is  truly  worthy 
the  farmer's  unremitted  imitation. 
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It  is  an  injudicious  pracflice  to  endeavour  to  get  an  early  crop 
from  young  Vines,  as  in  that  cafe  it  will  be  required  to 
make  fires  early  in  the  fpring,  which  would  prove  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  Vines,  by  forcing  them  out  at  a feafon  when 
much  air  cannot  be  given,  for  want  of  which  the  fhoots  would 
grow  weak  and  long-jointed. 

The  latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March,  is  quite 
. foon  enough  to  begin  to  force.  Moderate  fires  fhould  be  made 
for  two  or  three  days  befores  the  glafTes  are  put  on,  as  this  will 
dry  the  wall,  and  prevent  a flrong  fleam  from  arifing  in  the 
houfe.  The  border  iliould  be  raked  fmooth  ; and  if  a little 
fine  fand  be  thinly  fprinkled  thereon,  it  will  contribute  to  the 
fun’s  refledtion,  to  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  air,  and  give  a 
neatnefs  to  the  houfe. 

Plenty 


“ fon.  Over  dunging  they  reckon  prejudicial  to  Vines,  caufing  them  to  run 
“ too  much  to  wood,  giving  the  wine  a heavinefs,  and  making  it  apt  to  grow 
“ mothery.  But  this  depends  on  the  foil ; for  fome  lands  are  fo  deficient  in 
“ natural  fertility,  that,  unlefs  they  are  dunged  more  than  commonly,  they 
“ will  not  yield  a crop  : They  lay  a thoufand  bafkets  on  fuch,  and  fometimes 
“ even  fo  far  as  tw  elve  hundred. 

“ I obje.Bed  that  this  general  fpirit  of  dunging  vineyards  mufi;  rob  all  the  com- 
“ mon  hufbandry  in  the  country  ; that,  replied  he,  is  of  no  confequence,  for 
“ corn  will  not  pay  for  dung  where  there  are  vineyards  to  demand  it.  Upon 
“ my  doubting  this,  he  feemed  to  lay  it  down  as  a maxim  that  could  not  be 
controverted.” 


MarJ})all' s Travels^  vol.  iv.  p.  78. 
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Plenty  of  air  (liould  be  given  whenever  the  weather  will  per- 
mit, and  efpecially  for  the  firfl;  ten  or  twelve  days.  This,  with 
moderate  fires,  will  caufe  the  buds  to  break  turgid,  bold,  and 
of  a good  colour.  When  a Vinery  is  kept  warm  and  clofe  at 
this  critical  feafon,  the  buds  generally  break  pointed,  weak,  and 
of  a yellowifii  hue. 

Vines  that  have  been  expofed  to  the  weather,  generally  break 
at  almoft  every  eye  when  forced  at  this  feafon.  The  cafe  is 
different  with  thofe  that  are  kept  conflantly  covered,  as  has 
been  obferved  in  treating  upon  Vines  in  a Hot-houfe. 

Many  of  the  fuperfluous  fhoots  fhould  be  rubbed  off  as  foon 
as  they  appear,  as  this  will  contribute  to  invigorate  the  remain- 
ing fhoots.  And  as  foon  as  the  bunches  appear,  it  will  be 
proper  to  go  over  the  Vines,  and  carefully  divefl  them  of  all 
but  the  neceffary  fhoots. 

The  flioots  fhould  not  be  left  on  the  principals  nearer  to- 
gether than  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  inches  ; a matter  to  be 
determined  by  the  kinds,  that  is,  whether  they  produce  fmall 
or  large  leaves. 

Much  care  and  judgment  is  alfo  required  in  the  choice  and 
difpofition  of  thefe  firft-rifing  branches,  as  the  beauty  and  re- 
gularity of  the  Vines  depend  entirely  on  ajudicious  difpofition  in 
training  their  branches  at  firft.  The  flioots  from  the  principals 
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muft  all  be  trained  in  a perpendicular  diredlionj  and  even  fup- 
pofing  them  very  ftrong  and  vigorous,  not  more  than  one  bunch- 
(liould  be  permitted  to  remain  upon  each.  Thefe  (hoots  may 
run  five  or  fix  feet  before  they  are  (lopped. 

The  temporary  plants  will,  in  general,  (lioot  very  (Irong, 
and  (lievv  much  fruit.  Either  three  or  five  (hoots  may  be  left 
upon  thofe  branches  that  were  pruned  to  fifteen  or  twenty  eyes, 
that  is,  a leading  (lioot  from  the  top,  and  one  or  two  on  each 
fide.  The  latter  (liould  be  (lopped  at  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth 
joints  above  the  uppermoft  bunch,  but  the  leading  (hoot  ihould 
be  fuffered  to  run  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  houfe.  Only  one 
(lioot  (liould  be  left  upon  thofe  that  are  pruned  down  to  three 
or  four  eyes,  and  this  (hoot  mufi:  be  (lopped  at  the  third  or 
fourth  joint  above  the  bunch. 

The  (lioots  at  the  rafters,  that  were  pruned  to  twenty  or 
twenty-five  eyes  each,  will  probably  pu(h  at  all  of  them ; but 
not  more  than  five  or  feven  fiioots  (hould  be  permitted  to  re- 
main, even  on  the  (Irongefl,  viz.  a leading  (hoot,  and  two  or 
three  on  each  fide.  Obferve,  one  (hoot  upon  each  (hould  be 
left  as  near  to  the  bottom  as  can  be,  as  the  whole  plant  will 
re(]^uire  to  be  pruned  down  to  this  (lioot  the  next  winter. 

Only  one  (lioot  (hould  be  left  upon  thofe  Vines  that  were 
pruned  down  to  three  or  four  eyes,  (I  fuppofe  at  every  other 

rafter) 
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'rafter)  and  this  muft  be  trained  up  the  rafter  as  In  the  pre-* 
ceding  year. 

In  fpring,  the  weather  is  frequently  very  variable  j and, 
therefore,  it  will  be  necelfary  that  the  gardener  ihould  pay 
ftridl  attention  to  every  part  of  the  management  of  the  Vinery 
himfelf;  and  particularly  to  the  fires,  admiffion  of  air,  and 
v/atering  of  the  border.  If  thefe  be  left  to  the  care  of  la- 
bourers, the  fuccefs  will  be  very  precarious,  fince  it  is  from  an 
attentive,  proper,  and  judicious  apportionment  of  heat,  air,  and 
moifture,  that  we  mufl  look  for  fuccefs. 

Particular  attention  will  be  required  when  the  Vines  are  in 
flower",  as  a fmall  negledl,  at  that  critical  feafon,  would  be 

P 2 attended 

<=  At  the  time  of  the  Vines  flowering  in  a Vinery,  &c.  the  air  is  impregnated 
widi  effluvia  of  a very  agreeable  fcent.  This  circumftance  is  noted  in  a paflage  in 
the  Canticles  ii.  13.  very  remarkable  and  exprefiive.  The  words  are,  ‘The  Vines 
with  the  tender  grape  give  a good  fmelL’ 

As  even  a very  few  bunches  in  flower  are  capable  of  affording  a fenfible  and  very 
pleafing  odour,  it  feems  fomewhat  extraordinary  that  Sir  Thomas  Brown  fhould 
-have  thought  differently  in  his  comment  on  the  above  text. 

“ That  the  flowers  of  tire  Vine  ffiould  be  emphatically  noted  to  give  a pleaflint 
“ fmell,  feems  hard  unto  our  Northern  noftrils,  which  difeover  not  fuch  odours, 

and  fmell  them  not  in  full  vineyards  ; whereas  in  hot  regions,  and  more  fpread 
« and  digeffed  flowers,  a fweet  favour  may  be  allowed  denotable  from  feveral  hunsan 
« expreldions,  and  tire  practice  of  the  ancients,  in  putting  the  dried  flowers  of  the 
“ Vines  into  new  wine,  to  give  it  a pure  and  flofculous  race  or  fpirit,  which  wine 
■“  was  therefore  called  allowing  unto  every  Cadus  two  pounds  of  dried 

« flowers.'’  Sir  Thomas  Brown  s Mifcellaneons  Tra^s,  page  25. 
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attended  with  the  mofi;  fatal  confequence.  If  the  weather 
fhould  become  hot  and  dry,  the  flowers  of  many  kinds  of  grapes 
are  liable  to  fall  off : A cold  dark  feafon  alfo  will  fometimes 
produce  the  fame  bad  effedt.  I may  add  too,  that  an  extreme 
degree  of  fire-heat  will  prove  equally  prejudicial. 

The  air  in  the  houfe  fhould  not,  at  any  time,  during  the 
flowering  feafon,  exceed  eighty- four  or  eighty-five  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer ; and,  in  a dark  cold  feafon,  fhould 
be  kept  up  to  fixty-four  or  fixty-five  degrees. 

The  furface  of  the  border  fhould  be  kept  in  a moifl:  fiate, 
by  being  conflantly  fprinkled  with  water,  for  grapes  fet  befl  in 
a clofe  fultry  moift  heat. 

As  foon  as  the  grapes  are  grown  to  the  fize  of  fmall  fliot,  the 
bunches  of  the  clofe-growing  kinds  fhould  be  thinned  in  the 
manner  already  defcribed. 

Pinch  off  the  tendrils  and  laterals  whenever  they  appear; 
divert  the  Vines  of  all  fuperfluous  flioots  that  may  be  produced 
during  the  fummer,  that  fo  they  may  have  nothing  unneceffary 
to  fupport.  Keep  the  flaoots,  as  they  advance,  regularly  fafteU'^ 
ed  to  the  trellis  and  rafters,  and  never  fuffer  them  to  grow  in  a 
rude  and  diforderly  manner.  Vines  managed  in  a mafterly 
manner  fhould  always  be  kept  in  a neat  Rate,  and  therefore 
will  require  almofl  daily  attendance. 


If 
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If  at  any  time,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Au- 
guft,  the  weather  prove  very  hot  and  fultry,  hardly  too  much  air 
can  be  given  to  theVines.  I have  fometimes  taken  the  glafl'es  en- 
tirely off  the  Vines  during  a violent  hot  feafon,  and  have  always 
found  the  grapes  to  fwell  exceedingly  during  fuch  a conftitu- 
tion  of  the  air.  Befides,  the  Vines  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
this  mode  of  treatment,  and  efpecially  when  there  are  copious 
dews  and  refrefhing  fliov/ers.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to 
put  on  the  glaffes  at  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  as 
there  is  no  depending  on  the  flavour  cf  the  grapes  when  ex- 
pofed  to  the  weather. 

It  is  highly  proper  to  keep  the  border  in  a moifl  ftate  during 
the  time  of  the  fwelling  of  the  fruit ; but  when  the  grapes 
change,  and  become  nearly  ripe,  water  fhould  be  given  very 
fparingly  j fince,  if  the  border  were  at  that  time  kept  too  wet, 
it  would  debafe  the  flavour  of  the  grapes. 

As  foon  as  the  grapes  are  all  cut,  take  off  the  glafs  frames, 
and  give  the  border  a very  plentiful  watering,  which  may  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  fpace  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
in  cafe  of  dry  weather. — From  this  time  till  the  pruning  feafon, 
the  Vines  will  require  a management  fimilar  to  that  of  the  pre- 
j«eding  feafon. 

In  pruning  the  principals  this  third  feafon,  only  one  general 
rule  is  to  be  obferved,  which  is,  to  prune  all  the  fhoots 
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produced  from  the  horizontals  down  to  three  or  four  eyes 
each.  See  plate  iii.  fig.  3. 

The  fiioots  of  the  temporary  plants  rnufl  be  pruned  accord- 
ing to  their  firength  and  vigour  j obferving,  however,  to  prune 
the  lower  Ihoots  of  each  plant  down  to  three  or  four  eyes,  in 
order  to  furnifli  a fucceffion  of  bottom-wood.  But  the  ftrong 
leading  flioots  may,  neverthelefs,  be  left  to  a pretty  good  length, 
viz.  from  eight  or  ten  to  fixteen  or  eighteen  eyes,  according  to 
their  firength ; by  this  means  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  will 
foon  become  completely  furnilhed. 

Thofe  Vines  at  the  rafters,  that  have  born  a crop,  mull:  all 
be  pruned  down  to  the  lowermofi;  fummer  fiioot  on  each,  which 
fhoot  fiiculd  be  fhortened  to  four  or  five  eyes  ; and  the  Vines 
between  the  bearers  (i.  e.  at  every  other  rafter)  fiiould  be  cut 
down  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  eyes,  or,  in  general,  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  rafters. 

In  the  following,  and  all  fucceeding  feafons,  the  Vines  will 
require  a management  fimilar  to  that  of  the  preceding  one; 
therefore  a repetition  will  be  unnecefiary. 

As  the  Vines  advance  in  age,  they  will  certainly  be  enabled 
to  produce  every  year,  for  a certain  period,  a larger  crop  of 
fruit : It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  mufi;  always  be 
proportioned  to  the  firength  and  vigour  of  the  Vines. 
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By  this  mode  of  treating  Vines,  a large  crop  of  fruit  may 
be  obtained  every  feafon.  The  Vinery  at  Weibeck  has  pro- 
duced conftant  and  large  crops  of  grapes  for  the  laft  twenty 
years,  and  the  Vines  at  this  time  are  exceedingly  healthy  and 
vigorous.  The  ftrength  and  vigour  of  Vines  may  be  retained 
even  for  ages,  where  the  forcing  is  carried  on  in  a mild  and 
moderate  degree,  juft  to  aflift  nature  and  our  feafons,  fo  as  to 
endeavour  to  bring  the  temperature  of  a Vinery  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  climate  in  which  Vines  fucceed  beft  in  the  natural 
way.  Gentle  and  moderate  forcing  will  always  be  found  to 
anfwer  this  end  beft,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  attended  with 
the  leaft  expence. 

The  principal  thing  now  to  be  conftdered  is,  the  method  of 
pruning  and  training  the  Vines,  and  particularly  the  principalsj, 
till  the  wall  gets  fully  covered  in  every  part. 

Training  and  pruning  of  the  principals,  the  next  or  fourth 
feafon,  muft  be  the  fame  as  directed  for  Vines  at  the  back  wall 
in  the  Hot-houfe.  See  pag^e  92,  viz.  only  one  flaoot  trained 
from  each  fpur,  which  flioots  muft  be  pruned  to  a long  one  and 
afhortone  alternately,  as  is  there  directed.  See  plate  iii.  fig.  4. 

From  every  long  ftaoot,  i.  e.  thofe  pruned  to  about  four  feet, 
five  fhoots  fliould  be  trained  the  next  or  fucceeding  feafon, 
viz.  two  fhoots  on  each  fide,  and  one  leading  fhoot  at  top. 

At 
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At  the  next  or  fifth  winter’s  pruning,  obferve  to  cut  the  four 
fide  fiioots  down  to  two  or  three  eyes  each,  and  the  top  fhoot 
to  fix  or  feven  eyes,  or,  in  general,  to  about  one  and  a half  feet. 
See  plate  iii.  fig.  5. 

The  fiioots  between  the  uprights  mufi;  conftantly  be  pruned 
down  to  two  or  three  eyes  each,  in  order  to  keep  up  a compe- 
tent fucceflion  of  the  bottom-wood. 

In  the  following  or  fixth  feafon,  the  training  and  pruning 
mufi;  be  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  preceding,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  the  uprights  having  advanced  one  and  a half 
feet,  every  upright  will  admit  of  two  fide  flioots  more  than  in 
the  former  year,  viz.  three  on  each  fide.  See  plate  iii.  fig.  6. 

When  the  Vines  are  arrived  at  this  ftage,  the  wall  will,  in 
the  next  fummer,  be  completely  covered  by  the  principals 
only  5 and,  therefore,  the  temporary  plants  fhould,  by  de- 
crees, be  previoufly  cut  away  to  make  room  for  them. 

Here  I wifh  not  to  be  junderftood,  as  affirming  that  the  prin- 
cipals will  always  arrive  at  this  date,  (viz.  the  fixth  ftage)  at 
the  fixth  feafon  after  planting. — Vines  are  liable  to  impedi- 
ments and  obftrudions  from  various  caufes ; and  fo  long  as 
they  make  weak  fhoots  in  the  fummer,  they  muft  invariably 
be  cut  fhort  down  to  two  or  three  eyes  at  the  next  winter’s 
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pruning,  without  having  regard  to  any  of  the  ftages,  as  has 
been  fet  forth. 

The  future  management  of  Vines,  thus  completely  and  re- 
gularly trained,  will  not  be  very  difficult. 

It  is  natural  for  Vines  to  produce  ffioots  plentifully  from 
the  old  wood } therefore  when  any  of  the  hde  ffioots  of  the 
uprights,  or  the  bottom  ffioots  between  them,  by  their  annual 
progrefs,  rife  too  much  from  the  old  wood,  they  ffiould  be  cut 
out  at  the  next  winter’s  pruning ; and  it  will  be  further  ne- 
ceffiary  to  make  a referve  of  fome  new  ffioots  to  fupply  their 
places. 

Alfo,  when  leading  ffioots  of  the  uprights  advance  beyond 
due  bounds,  it  will  be  expedient  to  cut  all  fuch  ffioots  entirely 
away,  down  to  the  next  fide  ffioots  below,  which  ffioots  ffiould 
be  trained  upwards  to  form  new  leaders. 

By  this  method  of  prad:ice,  a Vine-wall  may  be  conflantly 
kept  in  a regular  and  elegant  form,  without  ever  varying  much 
above  or  below  the  true  and  proper  ftandard. 

In  regard  to  the  future  management  of  the  Vines  at  the  raf- 
ters, it  ffiould  be  obferved,  that  though  it  will  not  be  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  adhere  invariably  to  the  rule  laid  down  of 
annually  cutting  every  other  Vine  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 

• rafters, 
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rafters,  yet  It  will  be  proper  to  keep  thefe  Vines  from  extend- 
ing too  far  over  the  glafs  frames,  and  thereby  fhading  the 
houfe,  which  would  tend  to  injure  the  Vines  againft  the  back 
wall.  The  method,  therefore,  of  conftantly  cutting  down 
fome  of  them,  and  the  training  of  one  (hoot  from  each,  as  has 
been  already  direded,  will,  of  all  others,  be  found  to  be  the 
moll:  eligible  and  fuccefsful  pradice. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  mention  the  early  crops  of  choice 
fruits  and  Vegetables,  which  may  he  obtained  from  the  Vine- 
border.  It  is  ufual,  in  w’orks  of  this  fort,  for  Gentlemen  to 
promife  much  to  themfelves,  by  planting  the  border  with 
flandards,  half  ftandards,  and  dwarf-trees  of  various  kinds  of 
choice  fruits,  fuch  as  peaches,  cherries,  &c.  together  with 
crops  of  flrawberries,  peafe,  lettuce,  &c.  in  abundance  under 
them. 

I confefs  the  idea  of  this  luxuriant  profulion  affords  the  mind 
a fatisfadion  truly  pleafing.  But  thofe,  who  purfue  fuch 
modes  of  pradice,  would  do  well  to  fortify  their  minds  againfl 
future  difappointments. 

It  fliould  be  confidered,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  Vines  trained 
againft  the  flued  wall,  is  the  firft  and  principal  objed.  A few 
good  grapes  may  be  got  from  the  Vines  at  the  rafters,  and 
without  doing  any  material  injury,  provided  the  Vines  areju- 
dicioufly  managed;  but  if  the  Vines  at  the  rafters  are  permitted 
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to  extend  themfelves  too  far  over  the  glafs-frames,  or  if  the 
border  fliould  be  clofe  planted  with  tall-growing  fruit-trees, 
the  Vines  at  the  wall  wdll,  by  this  means,  be  deprived  both  of 
fun  and  light,  and  will  be  thereby  foon  reduced  to  an  unde- 
firable  Rate  of  imperfection  : Befides,  by  fuch  imprudencies, 
the  border  too  will  foon  be  impoverifhed,  fo  that  difappoint- 
ments  will  attend  every  future  profpeCt. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  lefs  the  border  is  cropped  with  ve- 
getables, 6cc.  the  better  / and  yet  a few  articles  may  be  pro- 
cured in  the  fpring,  without  much  damage  to  the  Vines.  And 
in  this  cafe  I would  recommend,  that  the  border  iliould  be  fur- 
nilhed  with  plants  growing  in  pots,  fuch  as  ftrawberries,  rofe- 
trees,  carnations,  and  various  other  forts  of  choice  flowers ; 
nay,  I fhould  not  much  objeCl  to  peach,  fig-trees,  &c.  trained 
in  pots.  But  even  thefe  thould  not  be  introduced  in  too  great 
quantities,  which  would  give  the  houfe  an  appearance  of  be- 
ing crowded.  To  conclude  this  ihort  bufinefs,  by  allowing  a 
proper  fpace  to  every  plant,  and  by  a ftriCt  obfervance  of  the 
foregoing  rules,  every  thing  will  thrive ; and  the  general  re- 
fult  will  be  both  fatisfaClory  and  advantageous. 
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IT  has  been  already  obferved,  that  there  are  various  modes  of 
conftrudting  buildings  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  the 
culture  of  Vines. 


Vineries,  or  Grape-houfes,  are  fometimes  built  on  commo- 
dious plans,  of  which  the  moft  elegant  certainly  are  thofe 
which  have  an  entire  glafs-framed  roof,  with  one  fide  defcend- 
ing  to  the  Eaft,  the  other  to  the  Weft  : The  South  end  muft 
confequently  be  glazed.  As  buildings  of  this  conftrudtion 
are  fpaclous,  and  will  admit  air  to  be  given  on  every  fide,  they 
are  equally  proper  for  forcing  many  kinds  of  fruits,  as  peaches, 
cherries,  figs.  See.  In  fuch  houfes,  however,  the  Vines  fhould 
be  trained  to  the  rafters  only,  and  the  other  fruits,  as  ftandards, 
dwarfs,  Sec.  permitted  to  occupy  the  fpace  below.  But  as 
thefe  buildings  admit  the  meridian  fun  only  at  the  end  of  the 
houfe,  they  are  very  improper  for  producing  grapes  at  an  early 
feafon. 


Another 
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Another  kind  of  Grape-houfe  is  conftrudled  on  a plan  fimilar 
to  that  of  a fingle-pitted  Pine-ftove.  In  this,  the  flued  wall 
Hiould  be  about  fourteen  feet  high ; the  roof  fliould  be  llant- 
ing,  and  Ihould  cover  an  extent  of  about  fixteen  feet;  and  a. 
flue  fliould  alfo  run  from  the  Eaftern  to  the  Weftern  extremity, 
near  the  front  wall  of  the  houfe.  Thefe  buildings  are  not 
only  well  calculated  for  grapes,  but  alfo  for  early  crops  of  me- 
lons, ftrawberries.  See, 

As  glafs  is  the  principal  article  of  expence  in  eredling  proper 
buildings  for  forcing,  glafs-frames  fliould  be  adapted,  as  much 
as  pofTible,  to  anfwer  different  ends  and  purpofes. 

Where  there  are  peach-houfes,  the  glafs-frames  may  be  mad© 
ufeful  in  a double  capacity,  by  having  a building  for  Vines 
Gonflrudled  of  the  fame  dimenflons  as  thofe  of  the  peach-houfe. 
For  as  peaches  do  not  require  to  be  covered  with  glafs  later 
than  the  middle  of  fummer,  a crop  of  grapes  may  be  got  by 
means  of  the  fame  glaflfes  after  that  feafon. 

Melon-frames  may  alfo  be  applied  to  a double  purpofe ; 
good  crops  of  grapes  may  be  obtained  from  Vines  trained  againft 
dwarf  walls,  that  is,  walls  about  fix  feet  high.  Here  a fmall 
flanting  roof  fliould  be  made  of  proper  dimenflons  for  the  melon- 
frame  glafles.  In  both  the  lafl-mentioned  cafes,  a fmall  de- 
gree of  fire  heat  would  be  of  fingular  advantage,  and  might  be 
applied  either  by  a flued  wall,  the  flue  running  through  the 

houfe,  ^ 
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houfe,  or  by  caft-iron  pipes,  which  are  frequently  ufed  with 
fuccefs  for  this  purpofe. 

I have  already  mentioned,  that  in  Holland  it  is  cuflomary  to 
begin  forcing  Vines  as  early  as  in  the  month  of  November. 

The  frames  made  ufeof  for  this  v/inter- forcing  are  generally 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  long,  about  five  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  and  gt  the  top  about  three  feet.  The  height  generally 
about  ten  feet,  (the  height  of  the  Vine- wall  to  which  the  frame 
is  affixed)  fo  that  the  glafs-frarnes  ftand  nearly  in  a perpendi- 
cular direction.  The  fire-place  is  at  one  end,  the  flue  runs 
along  the  bottom  to  the  oppofite  end,  and  generally  returns  to 
a chimney  built  in  the  middle  of  the  frame. 

The  Vines  are  brought  from  the  wall,  and  nailed  all  along 
the  front,  clofe  to  the  glafs-frames,  and  are  fecurely  covered  at 
nights  : By  this  difpofition  of  the  branches,  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive that  there  mufl:  be  difficulty  in  moving  along  on  the 
infide. 

I have  feen  grapes  in  thefe  frames  in  pretty  good  perfecflion 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  was  informed  that  they  are  fre- 
quently ripe  in  the  beginning  of  March.  The  bunches,  how- 
ever, are  not  very  plentiful  in  thefe  early  crops.  The  black 
and  white  Sweetwater  are  the  kinds  preferred  for  this  early 
forcing. 
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As  this  kind  of  forcing  in  a manner  fpoils  the  Vines,  it  is 
oeceffary  to  have  the  Vine-walls  at  lead;  five  times  the  length 
of  the  frame,  in  order  to  furniili  a fuccefiion  of  well-perfected 
wood.  , 

After  the  crop  is  over,  the  Vines,  in  the  courfe  of  the  enfu- 
ing  winter,  muft  be  cut  down  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  they 
require  a term  of  four  or  five  years  to  recover  themfelves  for 
another  early  crop. 

The  frame  defcribed  would  certainly  admit  of  improvement,, 
and  fiued  walls  would  alfo  be  of  further  advantage,  by  co- 
operating with  the  flue  on  the  infide  of  the  frame.  But  flill, 
this  mode  of  forcing  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  in  this 
country.  On  the  continent,  the  fky  is,  for  the  moft  part,  clear. 
There  is  almofl:  daily  funlhine,  and  the  weather  is  regular  and 
fettled  during  the  winter  feafon.  There  nothing  is  required 
but  attention  to  guard  againfl;  the  feverity  of  the  frofls ; but  in 
a climate  fo  fubjedt  to  variation  as  ours,  the  fame  method  of 
forcing  can  never  be  approved,  becaufe  no  means  have  yet  been 
difcovered,  to  counteradl  the  fad  eflfedts  of  the  frequent  cloudy  - 
dull  days  which  we  experience,  and  in  which  a ftrong  fire- 
heat,  fuch  as  w^ould  necelTarily  deflroy  all  our  future  hopes, 
mufl:  be  applied.  In  fhort,  vegetation  cannot  be  carried  on  to 
any  good  purpofe  without  the  aid  of  the  fun’s  heat;  and, 
theretore,  though  in  forcing,  it  be  ealy  to  guard  againfl:  the 
feverity  of  the  nights,  yet  there  is  no  fecurity  againfl;  long-con- 
tinued- 
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tinued  dull  days,  but  by  a Rrong  fire-heat,  which,  at  fuch  a 
fsafon,  would  undo  all. 

The  method  of  forcing  Vines  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  will,  in  this  country,  be  far  more 
advifable  than  the  foregoing  prad;ice,  and  is  more  particularly 
fuitable  to  thofe  perfons  who  are  not  poflefied  of  any  of  the 
larger  buildings  above  defcribed. 

For  this  purpofe  the  Vines  Ihould  be  planted  about  three 
feet  apart,  and  trained  in  an  horizontal  pofition  about  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  from  the  ground.  Large  melon-frames  may 
in  this  cafe  be  ufed  to  produce  a late  crop  of  grapes,  after 
the  melon  feafon  is  over. 

The  bottom  of  the  frame  Ihould  be  covered  over  with  Hate  or 
tiles,  to  prevent  the  damp  of  the  ground  from  rifing,  and  to 
reflect  the  fun’s  rays,  to  the  great  furtherance  of  the  grapes. 

A lining  of  hot  horfe-dung,  kept  conftantly  round  the  out- 
fide  of  the  frame,  wilLalfo  tend  greatly  to  accelerate  the  ri- 
pening of  the  fruit. 

The  early  kinds  of  grapes  are  the  mofi:  proper  for  this  me- 
thod of  forcing. 

In  countries  where  coal  abounds,  the  Vines  are  fometimes 
•forced  by  flued  walls  without  any  covering,  but  I have  feldoin 
' feen 
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feen  good  crops  of  grapes  perfected  this  way ; the  berries  on 
the  bunches  do  not  ripen  equally  : From  the  conflant  heat  and 
reflexion  of  the  wall,  the  berries  on  the  fide  of  the  bunch 
next  it  will  be  ripe  long  before  thofe  in  front,  which  will  render 
the  bunch  unlightly,  and  hardly  fit  for  the  table  at  any  feafon. 
Befides,  both  wall  and  border  being  at  all  times  expofed  to  the 
weather,  the  fruit  will  become  infipid  in  along  wet  feafon.  It 
is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  the  berries  of  many  forts  of 
grapes  are  very  fubjedl  to  crack  in  wet  weather,  after  which 
they  generally  either  foon  decay,  or  become  a prey  to  wafps 
and  flies. 

In  fome  feafons  there  are  many  kinds  of  grapes  which  will 
ripen  well  againfl:  common  walls,  and  particularly  in  the 
Southern  counties  of  this  kingdom.  But  Vines  againfl;  walls, 
without  any  covering,  are  liable  to  feveral  misfortunes.  The 
refledlion  of  the  wall  conflantly  brings  out  the  young  (hoots  at 
an  early  period  in  the  fpring : They  are  frequently  injured, 
and  fometimes  totally  deflroyed,  by  (harp  frofty  nights,  not 
unufual  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  which  fometimes  hap- 
pen even  at  the  latter  end  of  that  month. 

A cold  fummer  retards  the  ripening  of  grapes  expofed  to  the 
weather,  and  a wet  autumn  renders  them  infiped  and  of  little 
value. 

In  order  to  fave  expence,  oiled  paper  is  fometimes  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  glafs  but  Vines  do  not  fucceed  well  under  fuch  a 

R covering. 
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covering,  nor  are  the  grapes  fo  high  flavoured  as  when  under 
glafs.  By  the  faintnefs  of  the  beams  of  light  which  fuch  a 
covering  affords,  the  Vines  will  grow  weak  and  long-jointed, 
and  efpecially  in  a dull  moifl:  feafon,  when  much  air  cannot  be 
admitted. 

When  oiled  paper  covers  are  ufed,  they  fhould  not  be  applied 
till  the  Vines  begin  to  pufli  in  the  natural  way,  and  even  then 
fliould  be  ufed  at  firfi;  only  to  defend  the  Vines  from  the  cold 
of  the  nights,  for  it  will  be  neceffary  they  fhould  have  free  air 
in  the  day-time,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak. 

The  great  damage  done  by  oiled  paper  covers  is,  from  the 
too  dole  covering  at  the  beginning  of  the  feafon ; but  when 
the  Vines  come  into  flower,  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  receive 
hurt  by  clofe  covering,  becaufe  the  wood  cannot  draw  weak 
after  the  leaves-  are  grown  to  their  natural  fize.  The  ripening 
of  the  grapes  may  be  greatly  accelerated  by  covering  after  this 
period,  and  more  efpecially  with  the  affiflance  of  a little  fire- 
heat,  which  may  be  applied  as  has  been  already  direded,  p.125. 
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PRUNING. 

The  fuccefs  of  Vines  depends  fo  much  on  judicious 
pruning,  that  one  can  hardly  be  too  explicit  in  giving 
directions  upon  this  head. 

Vines  trained  in  the  regular  manner  already  directed,  are  much 
eafier  kept  in  proper  order,  than  thofe  trained  in  the  ufual  way. 
But  notvvithflanding  the  full  directions  before  given,  I am  in- 
clined to  drop  fome  further  hints  on  the  fubjeCt,  which  I flatter 
myfelf  will  be  found  of  ufe. 

1 

A common  error  in  pruning  Vines,  and  indeed  with  mofl: 
kinds  of  fruit-trees  when  trained  againfl:  walls,  is  the  leaving  too 
much  wood.  It  is  no  uncommon  thin?  to  fee  the  leaves  on 

O 

Vine-walls  fo  much  crouded,  as  almofl:  totally  to  exclude  the 
fun  : Vines  trained  up  to  the  rafters  in  Hot-houfes,  &c.  are  fre- 
quently in  the  fame  predicam.ent.  But  when  Vines  are  in 
health  and  vigour,  the  bearing  wood,  which  is,  in  general, 
the  (hoots  of  the  former  year’s  produce,  (hould  not  be  crouded. 
The  (hoots  require  a fpace  from  ten,  or  twelve,  inches,  to  two 
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feet  and  a half.  This,  however,  depends  in  a great  meafurc 
on  the  kind  of  Vine,  that  is,  whether  it  produces  large  or 
fmall  leaves.  Now,  in  order  to  form  a better  judgment  in  this 
matter,  I fliall  here  fubjoin  a lift  of  the  dimeniions  of  the 
leaves  of  various  kinds,  as  taken  at  different  periods,  from 
Vines  growing  in  Welbeck  garden. 

LIST  of  VINES,  fhewing  the  Size  of  the  Leaves,  and  the 
Length  of  the  Foot-Stalks  of  various  Species,  taken  at  Welbeck. 

Diameter  of  the  Leaf  Length  of  the  Foot-fialk* 


Inchef, 

Incbe:. 

1.  White  Mufcat  of  Alexandria  , - - - 

- 12 

— 

81 

2.  Red  Grape  from  Syracufe  - - - - 

- II 

— 

6 

3.  Le  Coeur  Grape,  or  Morocco  Grape  - 

- 94: 

— 

Sk 

4.  Aleppo  Grape  - ------ 

- 124, 

— 

6 

5.  Black  Damafcus  ------- 

— 

Si 

6.  Black  Grape  from  Tripoli  - - - - 

- II 

— 

5 

7.  Golden  Galician  ------- 

— 

5 

8.  Black  Mufcadel  ------- 

— 

6 

9.  Red  Mufcadel  ------- 

- lOi 

— 

6 

10.  White  Grape  from  Alcobaca  - - - 

- 1 1 

— 

54: 

11.  White  Frontinac  ------- 

— 

7 

12.  Grizzly  Frontinac  - - . - 

— 

13.  Black  Frontinac  ------- 

— 

64: 

14.  Blue  Frontinac  ------- 

- 61 

— 

4 

15,  Red  Frontinac  - - ----- 

— 

6 

16.  White  Sweetwater  - ----- 

- 9 

— 

4 

17.  Black  Sweetwater  - - - - - - 

- 8 

— 

34: 

18.  Black  Hamburgh  ------- 

- 

— 

7 

19.  Red  Hamburgh  ------- 

• 

6 

20.  White  Hamburgh  - - - - - - 

- ■ ^ 

6^ 

21.  Malvoife 

\ 
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Diameter  of  the  Leaf.  Length  of  the  Foot-fialk. 


21.  Malvoife  - 

Inches. 

Inches. 

5 

22.  Genuine  Tokay 

— 

6 

23.  Lombardy  - - - 

- IIt 

— 

7 

24.  Smyrna  Grape  - - ----- 

- 10 

— 

6 

25.  Brick  Grape  - --  --  --  - 

- 6 

— 

4 

26.  Black  Spanifli,  or  Alicant  - - _ - 

- loi 

— 

5 

27.  White  Mufcadine,  or  Chaflelas  - - 

- II 

— 

28.  Black  Mufcadine  ------- 

- 9 

S 

29.  Royal  Mufcadine,  or  D’arboyce  - - 

- 

— — 

7 

30.  Maimfey  Mufcadine  ------ 

- 12 

— 

31.  Claret  Grape  - --  --  --  - 

- 6 

— 

41 

32.  Syrian  Grape  - --  --  --  - 

- Ui 

— 

6 

33.  Miller’s  Burgundy  ------ 

- 5i 

— 

3t 

34.  Small  Black  Clufter  ------ 

- 5 

— 

3 

35.  Large  Black  Clufter  ------ 

- 6 

— 

4 

36.  White  Morillon  ------- 

- 9 

— 

5 

37.  Early  Black  July  Grape  ----- 

- 6 

4 

38.  Cat’s  Grape  - --  --  --  - 

- 5i 

3i 

29.  Black  Raifin  Grape  ------ 

— — 

6 

40.  White  Raifin  Grape  ------ 

— — 

6 

41.  Damfon  Grape  - ------ 

- — 

5r 

42.  Early  White  Grape  from  Tenerif  - 

- 9 

— 

54: 

43.  St.  Peter’s  Grape 

- 

7 

44.  Black  Grape  from  Paleftine  - - - 

- 10 

.. 

6 

45.  White  Parlley-leaved  Grape,  or  Ciotat 

- 7i 

— — 

4 

46.  Black  Lilbon  - --  --  --  - 

- 

<— ■ 

6 

47.  Greek  Grape  - --  --  --  - 

- 

3 

48.  White  Corinth  Grape  ----- 

- 5t 

— 

4 

49.  White  Mufcat  (from  Lunel)  - - - 

12 

— 

8 

/ 

50.  Cornichon  - - 4------ 

” 9t 

— 

5 

51.  Orleans  - - --  --  --  - 

- 8 

— 

52.  Tranfparent. 
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Diameter  of  the  Leaf.  Length  of  the  Foot-falk, 


52. 

Tranfparent  - 

Inches. 

8 

- 

Inches, 

4 

53- 

Pearl  Mufcacline  - 

10 

Si 

54- 

Amber  Mufcacline  ------- 

lOi 

— 

5 

55- 

Sheep’s  Tail  (from  Portugal)  _ _ _ _ 

10 



5 

56. 

Humorous  (ditto)  - - - - _ _ _ 

1 1 

— 

Si 

57- 

Deagalues  (ditto)  - - _____ 

10 

— 

5 

58. 

Cracking  Grape  (ditto)  ------ 

9 

— 

4t 

59- 

Small  Yellow  Grape  (ditto)  . _ _ _ 

7 

— 

4 

60. 

White  Conftantia  (from  the  Cape) 

12 

— 

7 

61. 

Small  White  Grape  (from  Naples)  - - - 

6 

5 

62. 

Black  Switzerland  - ______ 

1 1 

— 

6 

63. 

Maiden  Grape  - 

7 

— 

3i 

64. 

King’s  brown  Grape  ______ 

8 

— 

4i 

65. 

Pafle  Adufque  - 

12 

\ 

7 

66. 

Jefferies  Mufeat  - --  --  --  - 

12 

— 

6 

67. 

Champaign 

Joi 

— 

5 

68. 

Large  Purple  Grape  (from  Portugal)  - - 

1 1 

— 

6 

69. 

Peruvian  Eye  (ditto)  - - - - - _ 

12 

— 

6 

70. 

l)e  do  de  Dama,  or  Ladies’  finger  (ditto) 

1 1 

— 

Si 

N.  B.  The  above  dimenfions  were  taken,  upon  an  average,  from  leaves  of  each 
fpecies  at  a imdhim  fize. 

In  pruning,  the  ufual  method  is,  to  allow  the  flioots  a cer- 
tain fpace,  indiferiminately,  to  every  kind  of  Vine;  but  furely 
nothing  can  be  more  erroneous. 

In  regard  to  diftance,  it  will  be  eafy  to  obferve  the  foregoing 
rules ; but  the  confideration  of  the  required  length  of  the 
fnoots  is  a matter  of  more  difficult  determination. 


When 
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When  Vines  are  in  a weak  ftate,  they  will  always  require  to 
be  fhort  pruned,  that  is,  the  (hoots  in  general  (liould  be  pruned 
, to  two,  three,  or  four  eyes  each. 

And  when  Vines  are  only  moderately  vigorous,  the  (lioots 
(hould  be  left  about  a fpan  long.  This,  however,  muft  be 
underftood  only  of  fpreading  Vines,  that  cover  a good  extent  of 
walling,  for  Vines,  trained  in  one  (lioot  up  the  rafters,  in  a 
Hot-houfe,  require  a different  treatment. 

When  Vines  are  in  extreme  vigour,  they  always  produce  the 
bed  grapes  from  (hoots  that  are  left  a great  length. 

The  height  of  a Vinery  will  feldom  admit  of  (hoots,  be  they 
ever  fo  (Irong,  being  left  longer  than  fix  or  feven  feet ; but 
when  vigorous  Vines  are  trained  in  one  (lioot  up  the  rafters, 
in  a Hot-houfe,  they  may  conftantly  be  pruned  to  the  length 
of  eighteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-two  feet. — A perfon  unac- 
cuftomed  to  this  pradice  would,  from  hence,  be  inclined  to 
deem  this  mode  abfurd,  and  would  naturally  conclude,  that  the 
Vines  muft  be  rendered  weak  by  it.  It  is  not,  however,  from 
the  length  of  the  flioot,  but  from  fuffering  by  the  next  year’s 
crop,  that  fuch  danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 

The  extreme  parts  of  thefe  long  and  vigorous  (hoots  always 
produce  both  bunches  and  berries  of  a remarkable  (ize.  The 
uncommon  large  bunches,  that  have  been  produced  in  Welbeck 

gardens. 
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gardens,  have  conftantly  come  from  the  uppermoft:  eye  of  (hoots 
of  the  above  defcription. 

A. 

I have  already  obferved,  that  the  fpurs,  produced  from  prin- 
cipal (lioots,  (hould  invariably  be  pruned  down  to  two,  three, 
or  four  eyes,  as  occafion  may  require.  And  that  when  thefe 
extend  too  far  from  the  principal  (hoots,  which  they  will  do 
in  time  by  their  annual  progrefs,  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  them 
entirely  away  : But  previous  to  this,  it  will  always  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  a referve  of  fredi  (hoots  to  fupply  their  places. 

When  (Irong  old  wood,  that  is,  (hoots  of  four  or  five  years 
growth,  are  to  be  cut  away  from  any  part  of  a Vine,  the  ope- 
ration (hould  be  performed  with  a (harp  knife,  and  the  (hoot 
(hould  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  bottom,  that,  when  the  part 
(kins  over,  it  may  become  fmooth,  and  not  left  to  grow  ragged, 
as  is  but  too  generally  pradlifed. 

By  the  common  methods  of  pruningVines,  the  bole  and  large 
branches  generally  grow  rough,  ragged,  and  unfightly ; and 
when  Vines  have  long  been  under  an  injudicious  management 
of  this  fort,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  reclaim  them.  But  by  due 
care,  and  difereet  management  afterwards,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  bole  and  large  branches  of  Vines  fmooth,  and 
of  an  agreeable  appearance. — I conftantly  peel  off  as  much  of 
the  bark  as  can  be  gotten  without  injuring  the  Vines,  and  then 
wafli  the  branches  with  (Irong  foap  fuds ; to  be  applied  with  a 

foft 
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foft  brufh,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  common  painting  ; The  time  of 
winter  pruning  is  the  moft  eligible  feafon  to  perform  this 
operation,  as  then  the  Vines  will  not  be  in  danger  of  bleeding. 
The  foap  fuds  are  not  only  ufeful  for  giving  the  Vines  a fmooth 
and  gloffy  appearance,  but  are  alfo  efficacious  in  deftroying  fe- 
veral  fpecies  of  infects  that  lodge  upon  them  during  the  winter. 

When  Vines,  through  negledt  or  mifmanagement,  are  re- 
duced and  become  weak,  nothing  better  than  a few  fmall 
bunches  can  be  expedted  from  them.  The  bed;  method  to  re- 
cover them,  when  in  fuch  a fituation,  is,  by  cutting  them 
down,  at  the  winter  pruning,  to  the  lowermod:  lafl  year’s 
fhoot  upon  each  Vine.  The  next  fummer’s  ffioots  ffiould  be 
diverted  of  all  the  bunches  as  foon  as  they  appear,  and  the 
ffioots  ffiould  be  allowed  fufficlent  fpace,  viz.  from  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  to  two  feet  and  a half,  according  to  the  kind 
of  Vine,  that  is,  whether  it  produces  fmall  or  large  leaves. 
When  the  ffioots  are  properly  difpofed,  the  leaves  of  one  ffioot 
ffiould  not  be  fuffered  to  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  next  ad- 
joining ffioot.  Thus,  by  affording  a free  admiffion  of  fun  and 
air,  the  new  wood  will  be  greatly  benefited. 

Vines  are  often  permitted  to  run  into  a rude  and  diforderly 
ftate  during  their  progrefs  in  the  fummer.  And  it  is  alfo  too 
prevalent  a practice  to  fix  upon  certain  periods  for  pruning,  or 
dreffing  them  as  it  is  termed.  But  Vines,  properly  managed, 
require  attendance  almofl  daily,  and  particularly  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  rummer.  All  the  fupernumerary  (hoots  (hould  be  rub- 
bed off  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  (hoot  in  the  fpring,  and  thofe 
only  (liould  be  retained,  which  will  be  required  either  for 
fruit  or  fucceflion  of  wood. 

The  Vines  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  thus  dif- 
burthened  of  all  their  unneceffary  (hoots,  which  only  tend  to 
embarrafs  them  in  the  regular  difpolition  of  the  new  wood. 

In  the  fummer  pruning  of  Vines,  the  ufe  of  the  knife 
(hould  be  avoided  as  much  as  po(fible ; it  is  far  more  eligible 
to  pinch  off  the  (hoots  with  the  finger  and  the  thumb.  The 
acidity  of  the  juices,  which  abound  in  the  young  (hoots  of 
Vines,  caufe  an  immediate  tarnifh  to  enfue  and  appear  on  the 
blade  of  the  knife ; and  this,  if  not  poifonous,  proves  very  in- 
jurious by  incorporating  with  the  juices  in  the  wounded  part'. 

As  all  the  different  kinds  of  Vines  are  not  diftinguilhable 
by  the  wood  at  the  time  of  the  winter  pruning,  a perfon,  un- 
acquainted with  the  kinds,  might  eafily  be  led  into  an  error, 
refpedting  the  proper  fpace  which  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the 
(hoots.  If  the  wood  (hould  appear  crouded,  when  the  leaves 

are 


' The  ancients  were  well  aware  of  this  circumftance.  Virgil,  in  giving  direc- 
tions for  fummer  pruning  of  Vines,  exprefsly  fays, 

“ Nor  exercife  thy  rage  on  new-born  life, 

“ But  let  thy  hand  fupply  the  pruning  knife  j 
“ And  crop  luxuriant  ftragglers.” 
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are  full  grown,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  it  remain  in  that  ftate 
during  the  feafon  of  the  Vine’s  bleeding.  But  the  fuperfluous’ 
wood  may  fafely  be  taken  from  any  part,  at  the  time  of  the 
Vine’s  flowering,  as  they  do  not  bleed  at  that  feafon. 

I have  already  obferved,  that  the  befl  feafon  for  pruning 
Vines  is  at  the  time  of  the  leaves  falling ; becaufe  when  the 
pruning  is  deferred  till  the  fpring,  the  Vines  are  liable  to  bleed 
on  the  rifing  of  the  fap,  and  efpecially  at  large  incifions,  where 
flrong  wood  has  been  cut  away  ; but  when  Vines  are  pruned 
in  the  autumn,  there  will  be  time  during  the  winter  for  the 
wounded  parts  to  heal,  and  for  the  pores  to  clofe,  before  the 
riling  of  the  fap  in  the  fpring.  As  Vines  are  fometimes  greatly 
injured  by  their  bleeding,  it  may  not  be  deemed  improper  here 
to  fay  a few  words  on  that  fubjedl. 

t 

Vines,  pruned  even  in  the  winter  months,  will  fometimes 
bleed  a little,  on  the  rifing  of  the  fap  in  the  fpring  j but  if  a 
Vine  gets  wounded  at  that  feafon,  it  will,  like  the  birch,  bleed 
copioufly  from  the  wounded  part.  “ It  is  adonifhing,”  fays 
Mr.  Evelyn,  “ that  fome  trees  fhould,  in  a few  hours,  weep 
more  than  they  will  weigh.” 

The  difcharge  from  the  wounded  part  is,  in  a great  meafure, 
regulated  by  the  date  of  the  atmofphere  h 

S 2 It 

“ In  order  that  we  may  have  a diftinil  view  of  the  motion  of  the  fap,  it  will 
“ be  neceflary  to  refle6f,  that  the  root,  ftem,  branches,  and  leaves  are  con- 

ftrufted 
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It  is  eafy  to  flop  a gentle  ouzing  from  an  old  wound  of  a 
Vine,  by  applying  foft  clay,  putty,  or  warm  wax  to  the 
wounded  part : I have,  however,  fometimes  found,  that  foot, 

or 


“ ftrufted  in  the  fame  manner.  Sallows,  willows,  Vines,  and  moft  fhrubs 
“ will  grow  in  an  inverted  ftate,  v/ith  their  tops  downward  in  the  ^earth. 
“ Dr.  Bradley  defcribes  the  manner  of  inverting  a young  cherry-tree,  the 
“ roots  of  which  will  put  forth  leaves,  and  the  branches  become  roots.  Hence 
“ it  is  obvious,  that  the  nutritive  matter  may  be  conveyed  as  well  by  the  leaves 
“ as  the  roots,  their  vafcular  ftrudlure  being  the  very  fame. 

“ During  the  heat  of  a fummer’s  day,  all  plants  perfpire  freely  from  the  pores  of 
“ their  leaves  and  bark.  At  that  time  the  juices  are  highly  rarefied  5 and  the 
“ diameters  of  the  Tracheae,  or  air-velTels,  are  enlarged  fo  as  to  prefs  upon 
“ and  ftra'iten  the  veflels  that  carry  the  fap.  In  confequence  of  which,  tlrcir 
“juices,  not  being  able  to  efcape  by  the  roots,  are  prefled  upw'ard,  where 
“ there  is  the  leafl;  refiflance,  and  perfpire  oft’  the  excrementitious  parts  by  the 
“ leaves  and  top-branches  in  the  form  of  vapour.  When  the  folar  heat  de- 
“ dines,  the  Trachea;  are  confaded.  The  fap-veflels  are  enlarged,  and  the 
“ fap  finks  down  in  the  manner  of  the  fpirits  in  a thermometer.  In  confe- 
“ quence  of  this  change,  the  capillary  veflels  of  the  leaves  and  top-branches 
“ become  empty.  Being  furrounded  with  the  humid  vapours  of  the  evening, 
“ they  fill  themfelves  from  the  known  laws  of  attradion,  and  fend  down  the 
“ new-acquired  juices  to  be  mixed  with  thofe  that  are  more  elaborated. 

“ As  foon  as  the  fun  has  altered  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  Tracheae  be- 
“ come  again  diftended,  and  the  fap-velTels  are  llraitened.  The  fame  caufe 
“ always  produces  the  fame  effed ; and  this  alternate  afcent  and  defcent, 
“ through  the  fame  fyflem  of  vefTels,  continues  as  long  as  the  plant  furvives. 

“ The  irregular  motion  of  the  ftem  and  branches  is  another  caufe  that  contri- 
“ butes  to  the  afcent  of  die  fap.  Every  time  that  thefe  parts  are  aded  upon 
“ by  the  air,  they  are  made  to  alTume  a variety  of  angles,  whereby  the  fap- 

“ veflels 
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or  charcoal  diiH:  ground  very  fine,  and  mixed  with  foft  foap  to 
the  confiftence  of  pafte,  has  proved  more  efficacious. 

It 


“ veflels  are  uiddenly  ftraitened.  The  contained  juices  confequently  receive 
“ reiterated  inipulfes,  fimilar  to  what  happens  to  the  blood  of  animals  from 
“ the  contradfion  of  the  heart.  Thi^bfervation  may  affift  us  in  inveftigating 
“ the  vegetable  ceconomy,  fo  far  as  it  regards  the  management  of  fruit-trees, 
“ and,  probably,  may  be  extended  throughout  the  whole  fyftem  of  gardening, 
“ planting,  and  farming. 

“ It  may  be  objedled,  that  trees  fixed  to  the  wall  do,  notvvithftanding,  carry 
“ their  fap  to  the  extreme  branches  ; but  it  fliould  be  confidered,  that  the 
“ warmth  of  their  fituation,  aflifted  by  the  horizontal  diredfion  of  their 
“ branches,  is  fully  fufhcient  to  propel  the  fap,  without  the  undulatory  motion 
“ that  I have  mentioned. 

“ I beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  thefe  obfervations  are  only  intended  to  convey 
“ a general  idea  of  the  motion  of  the  fap.  It  varies  according  to  the  tempera- 
“ ture  of  the  weather.  The  air  is  feldom  one  moment  alike.  The  fap  muff, 
“ therefore,  fometimes  move  quick  and  fometimes  flow.  It  may  rife  and 
“ fall  many  times  in  a day.  Sudden  heats  pulh  it  upward,  fudden  colds  make 
“ it  fall.  Thus  the  juices  are  blended,  and  the  fecretions  forwarded. 

“ The  manner  that  the  nutritive  juices  of  the  earth  and  atmofphere  are  conveyed 
“ into  the  fap-veiTels,  remains  to  be  defcribed.  And  this  makes  a necefiary 
“ part  of  our  prefent  argument,  as  it  may  alTifl  us  in  finding  out  and  ex- 
“ plaining  the  difeafes  of  plants  from  he  variations  of  the  weather. 

“ The  outer  bark,  which  covers  every  external  part  of  a vegetable,  as  well  be- 
“ low  as  above  the  furface,  is  full  of  perfpiratcry,  or  abforbent  holes.  The 
“ veflels  of  this  bark,  being  endowed  with  the  power  inherent  in  capillary 
“ tubes,  draw  up  the  moiflure  tliat  is  applied  to  their  furface.  From  them 
“ it  is  committed  to  the  veflels  of  the  inner  bark.  After  receiving  feme  de- 
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It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  however,  to  flop  the  bleeding 
of  a recent  wound,  and  efpeclally  when  the  dlfcharge  Is  very 
rapid  ; as  In  fuch  a cafe,  I have  fometimes  found  all  the  above 

methods 


“ gree  of  melioration,  the  fap  is  delivered  to  the  blea.  From  the  blea  it  pafies, 
“ by  anaftomofmg  canals,  to  the  vafcular  feries.  From  thence  to  the  wood, 
“ or  flefh,  where  it  receives  its  lafl:  concoction. 

“ The  nutritive  particles,  being  feparated  by  the  mechanifm  of  thefe  numerous 
“ canals,  are  applied  towards  the  fructification  and  increafe  of  tlie  plant,  while 
“ the  watery  and  excrementitious  parts  are  carried  expeditioufly  to  the  leaves, 
“ where  they  are  perfpired  oft  in  the  form  of  vapour.  It  is  evident,  however, 
“ that,  as  water  contairis  but  few  particles  that  are  fit  for  nourifiiment,  it  was 
“ necefiary  that  plants  fhould  have  the  power  of  imbibing  a large  portion  of 
“ that  fluid.  For  which  reafon,  the  fun-flower,  confidered  bulk  for  bulk, 
“ takes  in  feventeen  times  more  nourifiiment  than  a man,  and,  confequently, 
“ perfpires  more. 

“ During  the  continuance  of  dry  North-Eaft  winds,  the  leaves  of  corn  are  ob- 
“ ferved  to  grow  yellow,  and  the  early-fet  fruit  frequently  falls  off.  This  is 
“ owing  to  the  want  of  moifture  in  the  atmofphere  to  fill  the  veffels  of  the 
“ leaves  and  top-branches,  whereby  the  fruit  is  deprived  of  nourifiiment.  Un- 
“ der  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  probable  that  wall-fruit  may  be  preferved  by 
“ prudently  watering  the  leaves  and  top-branches  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
“ It  is,  however,  a fingular  happinefs,  that  the  air  is  at  no  time  perfeCily  free 
“ from  moifture.  Bring  a bottle  of  cold  water  into  the  warmeft  room,  and 
“ its  furface  will  immediately  be  covered  with  a thick  dew.  An  air  abfolutely 
“ drv,  would,  in  a few  days,  annihilate  the  vegetable  creation. 

“ The  air  is  juftly  faid  to  contain  the  life  of  vegetables  as  well  as  animals.  It 
“ is  a comprellible  and  elaftic  fluid,  furrounding  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
“reaching  to  a confiderable  height  above  it.  Vegetables  do  not  grow  in 
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methods  to  prove  inefFedlual : Nor  will  the  application  of 
either  pitch,  bees  wax,  or  fealing  wax,  (at  the  fame  time  fearing 
the  wounded  part  with  a hot  iron)  anfwer  the  intended  pur- 
pofe. 

When 


“ vacuo,  and  animals  die  when  deprived  of  air.  It  has  two  Hates,  being 
“ either  elaftic  or  fixed.  Dr.  Hales  obferves,  that,  in  its  elaftic  and  adlive 
“ Hate,  it  conduces  to  the  invigorating  the  juices  of  vegetables  ; and,  in  its 
“ fixed  and  inert  Hate,  gives  union,  weight,  and  firmnefs  to  all  natural 
“ bodies.  By  his  experiments  we  are  informed,  that  fixed  air  conftitutes 
“ near  one  third  part  of  the  folid  contents  of  the  heart  of  oak.  It  is  found  to 
bear  the  fame  proportion  in  peafe,  beans,  and  other  vegetable  fubflances. 
“ Heat  and  fermentation  render  it  elaftic.  It  is  again  capable  of  being  ab- 
“ forbed  and  fixed.  Was  the  whole  air  of  the  univerfe  brought  at  once  into 
“ an  elaftic  and  repulfive  ftate,  every  thing  would  fufFer  a fudden  diflblution. 
“ Was  it  entirely  fixed,  then  all  things  would  be  reduced  to  an  inert  lump. 
“ Almighty  providence  has  provided  againft  thefe  extremes,  and  in  the  moft 
“ wonderful  manner  preferves  the  balance.  Air  is  to  be  found  in  every  por- 
« tion  of  earth  ; and  as  it  always  contains  a folution  of  the  volatile  parts  of 
“ animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  we  ftiould  be  careful  to  keep  our  ftiff  foils 
“ as  open  as  poffible  to  its  influence.  It  pafles,  both  in  its  adive  and  fixed 
“ ftate,  into  the  abforbent  velTels  of  the  root,  and  mixing  with  the  juices  of 
« the  plant,  circulates  through  every  part.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  Statical  Experi- 
“ ments  upon  the  Vine,  difcovered  it  afcending  with  the  fap  in  the  bleeding 
“ feafon. 

“ Having  demonftrated,  that  the  motion  of  the  fap  depends  upon  the  influence 
“ of  the  air,  and  the  power  of  abforption  common  to  all  capillary  tubes,  it  na- 
“ turally  follows  that  it  cannot  remain  one  moment  at  reft.  The  gradations 
“ from  heat  to  cold  and  vice  verfa^  are  infinite,  and  fometimes  defultory.  So 
“ muft  the  motion  of  the  fap.  From  the  combinations  of  the  nutritive 

“ particles. 
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When  a Vine  bleeds  rapidly,  the  moft  effedlual  expedient  I 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  devife  to  flop  its  progrefs  is,  Firft, 
to  peel  off,  or  diveff  that  part  of  the  branch  adjoining  the 
wound,  of  all  the  outhde  bark ; then  with  a fpunge  to  dry  up 
the  moifture,  and  immediately  to  wrap  round  the  wounded 
part  a piece  of  an  ox’s  bladder,  fpread  over  with  tar,  or  pitch, 

made 


“ particles,  a number  of  different  fluids  are  prepared  in  the  fame  plant.  Matter 
“ is  the  fame  in  all ; but  the  modification  of  it  makes  tilings  fweet  or  four, 
“ acrid  or  mild. 

“ The  univerfal  juice  of  a plant  is  a limpid  fubacid  liquor,  which  flows  plenti- 
“ fully  from  a wound  made  in  a tree  when  the  fap  is  rifing.  The  Birch  and 
“ the  Vine  yield  it  in  great  abundance.  This  liquor,  as  it  moves  through 
“ the  innumerable  fmall  veffels,  becomes  more  and  more  concodled,  and  is 
“ the  general  mafs  from  which  all  the  juices  are  derived.  It  may  be  called 
“ the  blood  of  the  plant.  By  a certain  modification  it  produces  high- flavoured 
“ oils,  gums,  honey,  wax,  turpentine,  and  even  the  conffituent  parts  of 
“ the  plant  itfelf.  How  this  tranfmutation  is  performed,  remains,  and 
“ perhaps  ever  will  remain,  unknown. 

I hope  it  will  not  be  objected  to  me,  that  in  this  effay  I have  been  too 
“ minute.  In  the  hifiory  of  nature  we  cannot  be  too  particular.  Every 
“ part  of  it  demands  our  mpft  ferious  attention,  and  every  part  of  it  repays 
“ us  for  the  labour  we  bellow.  The  wings  of  the  butterfly  are  painted  by 
“ the  fame  Almighty  hand  that  made  the  fun.  The  meaneft  vegetable, 
“ and  the  moft  finilhed  animal,  are  equally  the  care  of  providence.  We 
“ conftantly  view  the  wifdom  of  God  in  his  works ; and  yet,  as  the  v/ife 
“ man  obferves,  “ hardly  do  we  guefs  aright  at  the  things  that  are  upon  the 
earth,  and  with  labour  do  we  find  the  things  that  are  before  us.” 

Georgical  EJfays^  hy  A.  Hunter^  M.  D.  page  79. 
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made  warm  in  the  manner  of  a plafter.  The  whole  muft  be 
fecurely  tied  with  a ftrong  thread,  well  rubbed  with  bees 
wax. 

The  bandage  and  bladder  fliould  be  permitted  to  remain 
upon  the  branch  for  the  fpace  of  three  weeks,  or  a month, 
after  the  operation  is  performed. 


T 
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WATERING  THE  VINE. 

Although  it  is  necefTary  that  the  fituation  of  the 
Vine  (hould  be  perfedlly  dry,  and  more  efpecially  in  a 
cold  climate  where  the  winters  are  frequently  very  fevere,  yet 
Vines  require  a plentiful  fupply  of  water  during  fummer,  par- 
ticularly in  a hot  dry  feafon,  and  at  the  time  of  the  fwelling 
of  the  grapes.  / 

In  hot  countries,  the  Vine  is  faid  to  grow  the  moft  luxuri- 
ant in  a fituation  which  is  near  the  water  but  it  is  generally 

allowed, 

® The  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  frequently  reprefent,  in  Scripture,  the  flourifti- 
ing  ftate  of  a nation,  a tribe,  or  family,  under  the  emblem  of  a Vine  growing  near 
water. 

“ It  was  planted  in  a good  foil  by  great  waters,  that  it  might  bring  forth 
branches,  and  that  it  might  bear  fruit,  that  it  might  be  a goodly  Vine.”  £zf/^/V/xvii.  8. 

“ Thy  mother  is  like  a Vine  in  thy  blood,  planted  by  the  waters : She  was  fruit- 
ful and  full  of  branches,  by  rcafon  of  many  waters.”  Ezekiel  xix.  lo. 

“ Jofeph  is  a fruitful  bough,  even  a fruitful  bough  by  a well  j whofe  branches 
run  over  the  wall.”  Gen.  xlix.  22.  The  Vine  indeed  is  not  exprefsly  named  here, 

but 
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allowed,  that  the  flavour  of  the  grapes,  from  Vines  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  grapes  growing  in  a dry 
foil. 

I have  already  obferved,  in  my  diredlions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Vine-border,  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  having  drains 
at  the  bottom,  to  take  off  the  fuperfluous  water  : By  this  means 
the  border  may  be  kept  in  a dry  flate  during  winter  j and,  in 
fummer,  water  may  be  given  as  the  feafon  and  other  circum- 
ftances  may  require. 

In  fpring,  gentle  and  frequent  waterings,  in  dry  weather, 
generally  anfwers  better  than  giving  them  in  greater  quantities. 

When  the  Vines  are  in  flower,  even  the  frequent  fprinkling 
of  the  flues  and  walks  in  a Hot-houfe,  and  the  border,  &c. 
in  a Vinery,  will  greatly  benefit  the  Vines.  A good  heat, 
however,  fhould  be  kept  up  at  the  fame  time,  as  I have  con- 
flantly  experienced  that  grapes  fet  befl;  in  a vaporous  heat  of 
between  feventy  and  feventy-five  degrees. 

In  a Hot-houfe,  if  the  walks.  See.  are  fprinkled  when  there 
is  a ftrong  fun,  the  exhaled  moifture  will  inftantly  form  a kind 

T 2 of 

but  this  tree,  neverthelefs,  appears  to  be  principally  intended,  on  account  of  its 
very  fpreading  nature,  as  appears  from  the  two  texts  in  Ezekiel,  and  particularly 
as  it  is  remarkable  for  over-toping  the  walls  it  is  planted  againft.  See  the  beauti- 
ful Allegory  in  Pfalm  Ixxx.  of  the  over-profperous  condition  of  the  Ifraelites  j 
“ Thou  haft  brought  a Vine  out  of  Egypt.” 
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of  artificial  dew,  which  is  exceedingly  nourifhing  to  the  grapes 
in  their  infant  flate. 

When  ftrong  fires  are  kept,  if  the  flues  are  frequently 
fprinkled  with  water,  the  heat  of  them  will  caufe  a Eeam  to 
arife,  which  will  alfo  have  a good  effedl. 

When  the  grapes  are  grown  to  the  fize  of  fmall  peafe,  the 
Vines  will  require  a conflant  fupply  of  water,  till  they  are  full 
grown.  If  the  border  be  kept  in  a moderate  moift  flate  during 
the  above  period,  the  Vines  will  grow  luxuriant,  and  the 
grapes  will  fwell  to  a large  fizeh  But  when  the  grapes  are 

nearly 


^ I have  frequently  had  berries  of  various  kinds  of  grapes,  that  have  weighed 
between  eight  and  nine  pennyweight  each. 

I fhall  here  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  berries  of  all  the  different  forts  are  not 
equally  ponderous  in  proportion  to  their  dimenfions.  Thofe  kinds,  which  have 
thick  fkins,  and  have  flefh  of  a hard  and  firm  texture,  are  more  weighty  than  the 
thin-fkinned  grapes,  with  delicate  and  juicy  fiefh.  From  hence  we  may  reafonably 
infer,  that  the  latter  are  moft  eafy  of  digelfion,  and  confequently  much  more 
wholefome. 

A round  thin-fkinned  berry,  which  weighs  between  feven  and  eight  penny- 
weight, will  generally  girth  about  four  inches  j and  one  of  the  fame  weight,  of 
an  oval  form,  about  three  and  a half  inches. 

Although  grapes  of  the  above  defcription  may  be  deemed  exceeding  large  in 
this  country,  yet  we  are  informed  that  they  grow  to  a much  larger  fize  in 
fome  parts  abroad.  It  is  even  faid,  that  they  are  fometimes  as  large  as  pigeons 


eggs. 
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nearly  ripe,  the  waterings  fliould  be  lefs  frequent,  as  too  much 
water  at  that  feafon  would  tend  to  debafe  their  flavour. 

When 


Two  illuftrious  Travellers*,  who  have  publifhed  their  obfervations  on  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  Afia  Minor,  in  their  journey  from  Ephefus  give  a curious  defcription 
of  a profpedl  they  enjoyed,  of  a fucceffive  courfe  of  hills  and  mountains  extending 
from  thence,  and  of  a beautiful  valley  at  the  bottom  of  them,  through  which  the 
river  Cayfter  flowed  and  emptied  itfelf  into  the  fea.  “ Among  thefe,  the  lofty  Tmolus 
rifes  eminent  above  the  refl: ; but  is  more  dillinguifhed  for  the  excellence  of  its 
wines.  At  the  bottom  of  the  extremeft  mountain  near  the  fea,  feveral  magnificent 
ruins  ftill  remain  to  be  ieen  of  Sardis,  the  metropolis  of  Lydia." 

“ This  delightful  country  is  now  but  thinly  inhabited  by  a few  poor  TVrr/fr, 
and  fome  wandering  Arabs,  and  few  wines  are  now  made  there,  but  by  fome 
Greek  Monks,  and  chiefly  for  their  own  ufe.  Some  of  thefe,  though  made  with 
little  art  and  culture,  are  light,  generous,  and  very  agreeable.”  But  thefe  Gen- 
tlemen give  a different  account  of  a town  called  Sidonijah,  which  was  famous  for 
the  goodnefs  of  its  wines  and  the  quantities  made  there.  “ This  town  is  four  hours 
journey  diftantfrom  Damafctis,  in  the  extremity  of  a fertile  extended  plain,  the  See 
of  a Bifliop,  and  entirely  inhabited  by  Greek  chriflians.” 

“ Some  of  the  grapes  here  are  of  a remarkable  fize,  as  large  as  a pigeon’s  egg,  and 
of  a very  exquifite  tafte  ! Great  quantities  of  them  are  fent  to  Europe,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Damaflc  raifins.  The  wines  are  not  made  from  this  kind  of  grapes, 
which  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  their  gardens,  but  from  the  Vines  of  the  adjacent 
mountains,  of  which  Herinon  and  Lebanon  are  nearefl.”  Thefe  Gentlemen  fay, 
(vol.  ii.  page  260)  that  the  wine  which  they  drank  there  was,  indeed,  incomparable. 
“ The  beft  is  made  by  the  Monks,  who  have  there  a celebrated  convent.  It  was  of 
a red  colour,  very  generous,  grateful,  and  fo  light  as  not  to  affedl  the  head, 
though  taken  freely.” 

* /Egidius  Van  Egmont,  Envoy  from  the  States  to  the  King  of  Naples,  and  ’John 
Heyman,  Profeffor  of  the  Oriental  languages  in  the  Univerfity  of  Leyden. 
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When  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  border  (hould  be  frequently 
watered  till  the  leaves  of  the  Vines  begin  to  change  from  green 
to  red  and  yellow  refpecSively.  But  from  that  time,  and  during 
the  winter,  the  border  (hould  be  kept  in  a dry  ftate. 

I have  not  at  any  time  found  it  neceffary  to  water  the  leaves 
of  Vines  growing  in  the  pine-ftove,  as  is  by  fome  recommended, 
except  fuch  as  have  been  infefted  with  infers.  But  during  a 
mild  rain,  I have  frequently  let  down  the  upper  lights  of  the 
Hot-houfe,  that  the  Vines  at  the  back  wall  might  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  fliower. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  of  watering  the  Vine-border, 
which  is  worthy  of  obfervation. 

During  winter,  I have  frequently  watered  the  Vine-border 
with  a thick  black  liquor,  the  drainage  of  dunghils^;  and  though 

this 


s The  drainage  of  dunghils  is  the  very  ftrength  and  power  of  the  dung;  for 
water,  conftantly  filtering  through  ftab!e-yard  dung,  certainly  robs  it  of  the  mu- 
cilage and  faline  particles,  with  which  it  greatly  abounds  when  newly  made ; and 
efpecially  fuch  dung  as  has  lain  a confiderable  time  in  the  ftable,  and  imbibed  a 
large  portion  of  the  urine  of  the  horfes.  The  faline  particles,  contained  in  new- 
made  dung,  are  increafed  by  its  fermentation,  therefore  the  firft  extradl  obtained 
from  the  dung,  after  it  has  undergone  its  fermentation,  may  be  jufily  confidered 
as  the  cream  or  efience  of  the  manure. 

In  moft  farm-yards  this  valuable  liquor  is  generally  permitted  to  run  to  wafte, 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  may,  in  reality,  be  deemed  a public  lofs. 


The 
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this  pradllce  was  intended  folely  to  enrich  the  foil,  yet  it  is  not 
improbable  but  this  powerful  liquor,  by  being  impregnated 
with  faline  particles,  may  communicate  a warmth  to  the  roots 
of  the  Vine  during  the  winter,  and  thereby  prove  ferviceable 

in 


The  farmer  would  find  his  labours  well  rewarded,  by  conveying  this  rich  liquor 

to  the  mod  convenient  part  of  his  farm,  which  might  eafily  be  done  by  the  help  of 

1 

a water-cart,  fuch  as  is  ufed  to  convey  w’ater  to  lay  the  dull:  in  the  ftreets  and  roads, 
about  cities  and  great  towns. 

Manure  is  an  article  of  fuch  vafi:  importance  in  hufbandry,  that  the  farmer  ought 
to  pay  the  greatcft  attention  poffible  to  the  enlargement  of  his  dock  of  dung.  It  is 
to  be  w idled  that  it  would  become  a praftice  to  dow  the  farm,  fold,  and  dable- 
yards,  with  leaves  of  trees,  rotten  tan,  noxious  weeds,  faw-dud,  moory  earth, 
and  fuch  like  materials.  Thefe  fliould  be  introduced  before  the  dunghil  is  formed, 
and  diould  be  laid  to  a confiderable  thicknefs  in  the  lowed  part  of  the  yard,  as  they 
would  there  receive  and  imbibe  the  riches  that  drain  from  the  dung  above. 

If  this  method  of  proceeding  were  introduced,  many  farmers  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  colledling  materials,  whereby  they  might  increafe  their  dock  of  dung 
to  mere  than  twice  its  ufual  quantity. 

Although  foils  of  different  qualities  admit  of  improvement  by  various  modes 
of  pradfice,  yet  without  the  aid  of  manure,  the  farmer  w'ould  find  his  utmod 
exertions  of  but  little  value.  And  though  fome  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  earth,  when  duly  pulverized  by  the  adllon  of  the  plough,  does  not 
require  manure,*  yet  experience  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  very  life  and  foul  of  huf- 
bandry ; and  when  judicioudy  applied  on  almod  every  kind  of  foil,  its  effedl  will 
feldom  difappoint  the  expedtation  of  the  farmer. 


* Mr.  Tull.,  in  his  neiv  hufbandry,  tells  us,  that  where  the  ground  is  properly 
naged,  manure  is  an  ujelefs  article.  But  his  opinion  is  now  generally  and  jujlly 
ploded. 


nia- 

ex- 
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in  that  refpeft  alfo.  However  that  may  be,  from  the  uncom- 
mon vigour  of  the  Vines  at  this  place,  I have  been  led  into  a 
belief  of  the  utility  of  this  practice.  But  let  me  at  the  fame 
time  obferve,  that  I have  always  applied  this  powerful  manure 
(if  I may  fo  call  it)  with  great  caution.  I have  found  the  be- 
ginning of  winter  the  moft  proper  time  for  uling  this  kind  of 
manure ; and  then  I only  venture  to  give  two  or  three  plen- 
tiful waterings,  fearing  that  if  this  were  to  be  applied  either  in 
the  fpring  or  the  fummer,  or  even  in  too  great  quantities,  it 
might  tend,  from  its  great  power,  to  caufe  the  leaves  of  the 
Vine  to  change  from  a green  to  a yellow  hue.  I offer  this, 
however,  only  as  a probable  fpeculation,  for  I don’t  certainly 
know  that  it  would  produce  that  effecft,  though  ufed  in  fum- 
mer. It  feems,  however,  mofl  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  it 
Ihould  be  applied  when  the  roots  of  the  Vine  are  in  a flate  of 
inadtion,  as  then  a winter’s  rain  and  frofl  may,  probably,  con- 
tribute to  qualify  it,  and  to  incorporate  it  with  the  foil. 


ON 
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GRAFTING. 

BOOK  III. 

Grafting  of  vines  is  a pra(5lice  little  known  in  this 
country,  though  the  advantages  refulting  from  it  are 
many  and  important. 

I fhall  firft  endeavour  to  Hate  fome  of  the  moft  important 
advantages  of  grafting  Vines,  and  then  lay  down  the  necefTary 
directions  for  performing  the  manual  operations. 

Firft,  when  a wall  is  planted  with  inferior  kinds  of  Vines, 
the  ufual  method  of  ftubbing  them  up,  and  fupplying  their 
places  with  better  forts,  is  attended  with  much  expence  and 
lofs  of  time ; as  in  that  cafe  it  will  be  neccftary  to  renew  the 
border  with  frefti  compoft  mould,  and  feveral  years  muft  elapfe 
before  the  wall  can  be  completely  furnifhed  with  new  Vines  j 
but  by  grafting,  the  nature  of  the  Vines  may  be  changed 
without  expence  or  lofs  of  time,  for  1 conftantly  have  good 
grapes  from  the  fame  year’s  graft ; and  in  a Hot-houfe,  the 
grafts,  if  permitted,  will  frequently  fhoot  thirty  or  forty  feet 
the  firft  fummer. 

Secondly,  in  fmall  Vineries,  or  Vine-frames,  w'here  it  would 
be  inconvenient  at  leaft,  if  not  impoflible,  in  the  common 
way,  to  have  any  confiderable  variety  of  forts,  they  may  be 

U procured 
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procured  by  grafting  different  kinds  upon  one  and  the  fame 
plant.  A Syrian  Vine,  now  (1789)  growing  in  tlie  Hot-houfe 
at  Welbeck,  produces  fixteeti  different  forts  of  grapes. 

But  what  I deem  the  moft  important  advantage  is,  the  im- 
proving the  various  kinds  of  grapes,  and  particularly  the  fmali 
kinds,  which  generally  make  weak  wood.  This  may  be  done, 
as  I have  conflantly  experienced,  by  grafting  the  weak  and 
delicate-growing  Vines  upon  the  flocks  of  thofe  that  have  more 
robufl  and  vigorous  (lamina*. 

The  Syrian  Vine  is,  of  all  others,  the  mod  proper  to  be 
ufed  for  flocks  to  graft  upon,  and  plants  raifed  from  feed  of 
this  fort,  are  greatly  preferable  to  plants  raifed  either  from 
layers  or  cuttings.  If  the  feed  chance  to  degenerate  to  a kind 
of  wildnefs,  the  plants  will  dill  be  the  better  for  docks,  be- 
caufe  they  will,  on  that  account,  rife  with  greater  vigour  \ 

It 

^ The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  engrafting,  have  appeared  confpicuous  in 
many  inftances,  particularly  in  the  fmali  blue  Frontinac,  engrafted  on  the  Syrian 
Vine  at  Welbeck,  which  has  conftantly  produced  v/ell-fized  handfome  bunches, 
with  berries  almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  black  Hamburgh. 

The  trees,  which  of  themfelves  advance  in  air, 

Are  barren  kinds,  but  ftrongly  built  and  fair : 

Becaufe  the  vigour  of  the  native  earth 
Maintains  the  plant,  and  makes  a manly  birth. 

Yet  thefe,  receiving  grafts  of  other  kind. 

Or  thence  tranfplanted,  change  their  favage  mind  : ; 

Their  wildnefs  lofe,  and  quitting  nature’s  part. 

Obey  the  rules  and  difcipline  of  art. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  flocks  of  the  above  de- 
fcription  would  tend  to  debafe  the  flavour  of  the  grapes  grafted 
upon  them  ; but  experience  teaches  us,  that  the  flock  does 
not  impart  any  fuch  quality  to  the  fruit ; for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Golden  Pippin,  when  grafted  upon  a crab-flock,  pro- 
duces the  highefl-flavoured  fruit. 

It  has  been  afferted,  that  great  advantages  might,  or  would 
refult,  from  grafting  the  Vine  upon  the  cherry-flock'. 

U 2 Now 

“ If  a Vine  be  grafted  on  a common  cherry,  or  any  other  of  the  kind,  the 
“ grapes  which  it  produces  will  be  fo  remarkably  forward,  as  to  be  ripe  in 
“ the  feafon  of  cherries.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  graft  a Vine  well  on  a 
“ cherry-ftock,  fo  as  to  make  it  thrive  and  flourilh.  The  following  method 
“ has,  however,  been  generally  fuccefsful. 

“ First,  bore  a hole  with  an  auger  in  the  trunk  of  the  cherry-tree  ; in  this 
“ hole  infert  the  fcion  of  tlie  Vine,  and  let  it  grow  there  till  it  has  filled  tlie 
“ hole  of  the  auger,  and  is  clofely  joined  to  the  cherry-tree.  Then  cut  off 
“ the  Vine-branch  from  the  Vine,  after  which  it  will  draw  all  its  nourifh- 
ment  from  the  cherry-tree,  whofe  fap  will  haftcn  the  formation  and  maturity 
“ of  the  grapes,  which  will  be  ripe  near  two  months  (oonsr  than  ordinary*. 

I have,  from  experience,  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Vine  and  cherry  will 
not  be  made  to  unite  and  incorporate,  even  by  inarching,  which  is  the  moft  certain 
of  all  the  ways  of  grafting  ; and  much  lefs  by  the  method  as  fet  forth  above.  For 
the  cutting  the  fcion  and  ftock  fmooth,  and  fitting  them  together  with  exactnefs, 
are  the  firft  principles  in  grafting  ; whereas  boring  with  an  auger  will  naturally 
bruife  and  tear  the  bark,  and  muff  therefore  deftroy  thefe  intentions. 

' » The 

* A Trcatife  on  Grafting  and  Inocnlationf  (anonymous)  Sa!ijbury\  %vo,  1780, 
and  fold  by  Fielding. 
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Now  though  I dare  not  hazard  the  recommendation  of  a 
method  founded  on  fuch  chimerical  principles,  I lliall  be  far 
from  prejudicing  my  readers  againfl:  any  experiments  of  the 
fort ; I do  not  affert  that  this  procefs  cannot  fucceed,  but  this 
I beg  leave  to  fuggeft,  that  it  would  be  right  for  thofe,  who 
choofe  to  make  the  trial,  not  to  entertain  too  fanguine  expec- 
tations of  its  fuccefs.  In  a purfuit  of  this  kind,  the  operator 
would  do  well,  previoufly  to  confder  the  affinity  that  ought  to 
fubfift  between  the  flock  and  the  fcion,  as  plants  will  not 
unite  and  harmonize  from  their  fimilar  external  appearances. 
It  is  neceffary  that  the  flock  and  the  fcion  ffiould  be  both 
of  the  fame  family,  or  lineage,  according  to  the  fexual  fyftem 
of  botany,  in  order  to  form  a fubflantial  and  lafling  union. 


. “ The  Certoja  [Carthufians  *]  ftands  in  a fine  air  and  pleafant  fituation,  in  the 
“ midft  of  vineyards.  They  have  feveral  courts  with  cloyfters,  one  as  large 
“ as  the  great  court  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Each  Father  has  to  his 
“ cell  a pretty  garden,  feme  of  which  are  very  curious,  having  many  exotick 
“ plants,  &c. 

“ One  of  them  had  fifh  in  his  ciftern,  which  ate  lettuce  out  of  his  hands.  This 
“ Father  had  tried  fome  experiments  in  grafting  ; as  of  a Vine  on  a fig-tree, 
“ Jafmine  on  an  orange,  which  had  taken  and  grew  f.  All  of  them  have 
“ fome  employment  for  their  vacant  hours  J.” 


* At  Bologna. 

t This  account  may  ferve  to  pafs  among  monajlic  legends^  but  it  is  too  abfurd  to  gain 
credit  with  the  profejjional  gardener, 

Objervations  made  in  travelling  through  France  and  Italy.,  lAc.  by  Edward 
might,  Efq-,  vol.  ii.  page  435. 
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Having  pointed  out  Tome  of  the  principal  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  engrafting  of  the  Vine,  I (hall  now  explain  the 
method  of  performing  the  manual  operation.. 

At  the  pruning  feafon,  make  choice  of  cuttings  for  grafts, 
or  fcions,  from  the  heft  bearing  branches  of  the  forts  of  Vines 
intended  to  be  propagated.  In  general,  the  bottom  part  of  the 
laft  year’s  (hoot  is  to  be  preferred;  but  in  well-ripened  vi- 
gorous wood,  any  part  of  the  (hoot  will  anfwer,  provided  it  be 
not  too  long-jointed.  The  cuttings  (liould  be  preferved  in 
pots  till  the  grafting  feafon,  in  the  manner  already  defcribed,  - 
page  58.- 

\ 

The  proper  feafon  to  graft  Vines  depends  upon  their  (ituation. 
Vines  in  a Pine-dove  (hould  be  grafted  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  but  the  middle  of  March  is  a proper  feafon  to  graft 
Vines  growing  in  the  open  air.  In  general.  Vines  (liould  be 
grafted  about  three  weeks  before  they  begin  to  break  into  bud. 

Upon  fmall  docks,  not  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter, 
cleft-grafting  will  be  found  the  mod  proper;  but  upon  larger 
docks,  whip-grafting  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  both  methods,  much  care  (hould  be  taken  in  fitting  the 
dock  and  fcion  together,  and  the  operation  (hould  be  per- 
formed with  great  exaednefs. 


When 
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When  the  flock  and  fcion  are  well  fitted,  the  graft  fliould 
be  faftened  with  the  firands  of  bafs-matting,  and  flaould  then 
be  covered  with  clay  in  the  ufual  way. 

Vines  do  not  harmonize  wdth  fo  much  freedom  as  commoner 
fruit  for  though  the  fcion  will  fometimes  begin  to  pufh  in  a 
few  weeks,  yet  it  will  frequently  remain  in  a dormant  ftate 
for  two  or  three  months ; and  during  this  period  it  will  be 
necefiary  to  ftrip  the  flock  of  all  the  fhoots  it  may  produce 
as  foon  as  they  appear  ; and,  in  order  to  preferve  the  fcion  in  a 
vegetative  flate,  it  will  be  abfolutely  necefiary  to  keep  the  clay 
moderately  moilb,  which  may  eafily  be  effedied  by  wrapping 
it  round  wdth  moiflened  mofs,  and  keeping  the  mofs  conflantly 
jprinkled  with  water. 

When  the  fcion  has  made  flioots  five  or  fix  inches  long,  the 
clay  and  bandage  fiaould  be  carefully  taken  off ; and  the  clay 
may  be  removed,  without  injuring  the  graft,  when  it  is  in  a 
moifl  flate. 

Vines  will  frequently  prove  fuccefsful  by  both  the  above- 
mentioned  methods,  but  flill  the  rnofl  eligible  way  of  all  feems 
to  me  to  be  that  of  grafting  by  approach  : Indeed  I have  fel- 
dom  known  any  plants  mifcarry,  that  have  been  grafted  this 
way.  Now  in  this  cafe  it  is  necefiary  to  have  the  plant,  in- 
tended to  be  propagated,  growing  in  a pot.  Strong  plants, 
that  have  been  two  or  three  years  in  pots,  are  to  be  preferred ; 

but 
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but  plants  from  the  nurfery  may  be  potted,  and  grafted  in  the 
fame  feafon,  if  brought  into  a Hot-houfe  or  Vinery;  for  the 
great  warmth  of  either  will  generally  caufe  plants,  brought  out 
of  the  open  air,  to  pufli  with  vigour,  and  to  form  new  roots, 
which  will  fupport  the  plant,  and  greatly  facilitate  its  forming 
an  union  with  the  flock. 

I have  conflantly  had  fine  grapes,  and  the  grafts  have  made 
good  v;ood,  the  firft  feafon,  by  every  method  of  grafting,  but 
particularly  by  the  lafl.  In  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  graft 
has  a double  fupport,  viz.  from  the  flock,  as  well  as  from  the 
plant  in  the  pot. 

In  this  method  it  will  be  neceflary  to  let  the  clay  and  band- 
age remain  two  or  three  months  after  the  graft  has  formed  an 
union  ; for  if  taken  off  at  an  earlier  period,  the  grafted  part  of 
the  plant  will  be  very  liable  to  fpring  from  the  flock. 

The  pot  fhould  be  plentifully  fupplied  with  water  till  the 
month  of  Augufl,  when  the  graft  fhould  be  feparated  from  the 
plant  in  the  pot.  Two  or  three  inches  of  wood  below  the 
bottom  of  the  graft  may  be  left,  but  fhould  be  taken  clean 
off  at  the  next  winter’s  pruning. 


ON 
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THAT  INFEST  THE 


V I N E ; 

With  proper  Methods  of  destroying  or  preventing  them, 

Although  the  vine  is  not  very  liable  to  be  infefled 
with  infedls  when  growing  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country  % yet  few  plants  fuffer  more  from  their  ravages  than 
Vines  under  glafs,  efpecially  thofe  growing  in  Pine-ftoves. 

The 


^ I believe  the  vineyards  abroad  are  not  generally  fubje£l:  to  be  infefted  with  in- 
fers : We  are  informed,  however,  that  there  have  been  inftances  where  the  Vines 
have  been  fo  greatly  injured,  as  to  caufe  a confiderable  decreafe  in  the  produce  of 
the  vintage.  This  I prefume  only  happens  in  dry  fummers,  and  in  the  countries 
that  lie  near  the  tropics. 

“ The  ifle  of  Pico  has  its  name  from  the  peak  or  high  mountain  upon  it.  This 
“ ifland  is  not  only  the  largeft,  but  alfo  the  moft  populous  of  the  Azores, 
“ containing  30,000  inhabitants.  It  has  no  corn  fields,  being  every  where 
“ covered  with  vineyards,  which  have  a moft  enchanting  appearance  on  the 
“ eafy  Hope  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  feafon  of  vintage  is  the  feafon 
“ of  mirth  and  feftivity,  when  a fourth,  or  even  a third  part  of  the  inhabi- 

“ tants 
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The  conflant  warmth  kept  in  Hot-houfes  during  winter, 
ferves  to  preferve  the  fucceffion  of  various  deflrudtive  infects 
from  one  feafon  to  another. — I fliall  here  mention  the  feveral 
forts  with  which  the  Vine  is  liable  to  be  infefted,  and  then 
prefcribe  the  proper  methods  for  deftroying  or  preventing 
them. 

I.  The  Acarus,  commonly  called  the  Red  Spider.  This 
fpecies  is,  doubtlefs,  the  moll:  pernicious  j and  as  fire-heat 

X greatly 


“ tants  of  Fyal,  remove  to  Pico  with  their  families,  down  to  their  fmallefl: 
“ domeflic  animals.  It  is  affirmed  that  a quantity  of  grapes,  which  would 
“ yield  three  thoufand  pipes  of  wine,  are  eaten  at  that  time,  every  perfon 
“ indulging  his  tafte  with  this  delicious  fruit,  though  no  people  are  mere 
“ fober  and  frugal  at  their  meals  than  the  Portugueze.  Formerly  the  vintage 
“ produced  annually  30,000,  and  fometimes  in  fortunate  years  37,000 
“ pipes  of  wine  j but  a kind  of  difeafe  attacked  the  Vines  fome  years  ago, 
“ which  caufed  the  leaves  to  drop  off  at  the  time  when  the  grapes  require 
“ to  be  fheltered  from  the  fun : I fufpedl  this  to  be  caufed  by  fome  fpecies 
of  infedt.” 

Forjler's  Voyage,  vol.  2,  page  597. 

In  Spain,  the  feafon  of  making  wine  is  looked  upon  as  a time  of  great 
“ feftivity,  and  celebrated  with  rejoicings  that  border  on  licentioufnefs. 
“ While  the  vintage  continues,  all  diftindion  and  refped  is  forgot:  The 
“ owner  of  the  vineyard  puts  afide  his  aufterity  with  his  cloak,  and  cries 
“ out  to  his  fervants,  “ Let  us  be  merry,  my  companions,  v/ifdom  is  fled 
“ out  of  the  window.”  A cuftom  that  has  been  preferved  in  this  country 
“ ever  fince  the  Romans  fet  footing  in  it.” 

Carter  s ‘journey  from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga,  vol.  ii.  page  397. 
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greatly  encourages  its  increafe,  it  generally  abounds  in  moft 
Hot-houfes. 

The  Acari  frequently  attack  the  leaves  of  the  Vine  early  in 
thefummer,  and  as  their  increafe  in  dry  weather  is  amazingly 
quick  and  great,  they  will,  without  fome  method  of  controul, 
foon  greatly  endamage,  and,  in  time,  totally  deftroy  the  foliage. 

They  generally  refide  and  breed  on  the  under-fide  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  infefled  leaves  are  very  diftinguhliable  as  foon 
as  they  are  attacked  by  them,  for  the  infedt  wounds  the  fine 
capillary  veffels  with  its  probofcis,  and  this  caufes  the  upper 
furface  of  the  leaf  to  appear  full  of  very  fmall  dots,  or  fpots  of 
a light  colour.  When  the  Acari  are  very  numerous,  they 
work  a fine  web  over  the  whole  under- fide  of  the  leaf,  as  alfo 
round  the  edges  thereof  j and  it  is  curious  enough  to  obferve, 
that  they  commonly  carry  this  web  in  a ftreight  line,  from  one 
angular  point  of  the  leaf  to  another,  on  which  boundary  line, 
in  a warm  day,  they  pafs  and  repafs  in  very  great  numbers. 

The  Acari,  however,  da  not  confine  themfelves  to  the  leaves 
only,  but  attack  the  bunches  of  grapes  alfo,  efpecially  at  the 
time  when  they  are  almofl:  ripe;  and  as  they  extradt  the  juices 
from  them,  the  grapes  foon  become  foft,  flabby,  and  ill-fla- 
voured. 

2.  The  Thrips.  This  fpecies  abounds  in  moft  Hot-houfes, 
and  is  hurtful  to  moft  plants  kept  in  them.  It  is  often  injurious 

to 
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to  Vines  growing  there;  and,  as  I have  obferved,  more  parti- 
cularly fo  to  the  forts  that  produce  white  berries. 

This  fpecies,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  Hot-houfe 
only,  but  is  commonly  found  upon  plants  growing  in  the  open 
air,  as  alfo  upon  flowers : Thefe  infects  are  often  very  nu- 
merous upon  the  flowers  of  pinks  and  carnations. 

The  Thrips  fometimes  attack  the  young  flioots  of  Vines 
growing  in  tlie  open  air,  efpecially  thofe  of  weak  Vines,  or 
Vines  newly  planted. 

If  young  flioots  chance  to  receive  any  injury  by  late  fpring 
frofl,  the  tender  part  of  the  leaf  will  immediately  curl  up, 
and  change  to  a dark-brown  colour ; and  in  this  flate  the 
Thrips  generally  attack  them  with  great  greedinefs,  efpecially 
the  white  Sweetwater  and  white  Mufcadine  kinds.  Thefe 
forts  are  generally  planted  againfl;  common  walls. 

The  Thrips,  however,  are  feldom  injurious  to  Vines  grow- 
ing in  the  open  air,  except  in  the  fpring;  and  to  thofe  in  the 
Hot-houfe  they  are  moft  hurtful  when  the  grapes  are  nearly 
ripe.  They  attack  the  bunches  as  well  as  the  leaves,  and  com- 
monly prey  upon  the  extremities  of  the  berries,  but  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  end  next  the  foot-ftalk.  In  white  grapes,  the 
part  of  the  berry  injured  changes  to  a dark  colour,  the  foot- 
flalk  turns  black,  and  the  berry  withers. 

X 2 
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3.  The  Aphis.  The  Aphides  are,  I believe,  the  mod:  nu- 
merous of  all  the  infed  tribe.  This  fpecies  infeRs  the  brawny- 
oak,  as  well  as  the  minuted;  weed.  What  are  called  honey- 
dews  in  the  fummer,  are  occadoned  by  this  fpecies  of  infed. 
The  young  daoots  of  Vines  are  fometimes  infeRed  with  the 
Aphides  j but  as  Vines  generally  grow  exceedingly  rapid,  thefe 
infeds  do  not  often  greatly  injure  them. 

4.  There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  Cocci  that  fometimes 
infeR  the  Vine,  viz.  The  Coccus  Hefperidum,  and  the  Coccus 
Adonidum.  But  as  Rich  inRances  rarely  occur,  and  thefe  in- 
feds are  not  very  prejudicial  to  the  Vine,  I Ihall  pafs  over  them 
with  only  obferving,  that  the  latter  of  thefe  are  fometimes 
miRaken  for  the  crimfon- tinged  Pine-bug.  Thefe  often 
abound,  both  in  Hot-houfes  and  Confervatories,  and  breed 
upon  many  kinds  of  plants  kept  in  them.  Rich  as  the  coffee- 
tree,  the  oleander,  &c. 

Having  mentioned  the  feveral  fpecies  of  infeds  with  which 
the  Vine  is  liable  to  be  infeRed,  I Riall  now  lay  down  the 
proper  methods  for  deRroying  them. 

All  the  foregoing  fpecies  of  infeds,  the  Acarus  excepted, 
may  be  deRroyed  by  a Rrong  fumigation  of  tobacco. 

The  method  of  fumigating  Hot-houfes,  &c.  either  by  the 
bellows  or  by  the  fmoaking-pot,  being  now  generally  under- 

Rood, 
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flood,  it  is  nnjiecefl'ary  to  fay  much  upon  this  head  ; I Hiall 
therefore  only  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  the  following  obfervations  ; 

I ft.  It  would  be  improper  to  fumigate  either  Vinery  or  Pine- 
ftove,  where  there  are  Vines  late  in  the  fpring,  or  in  the  fum- 
mer,  becaufe  the  fmoak  would  injure  the  grapes,  by  giving 
them  a difagreeable  flavour. 

adly.  When  either  a Hot-houfe  or  Vinery  is  infefted  with 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  infedls,  or  when  they  may  have 
been  very  numerous  the  preceding  feafon,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  deftroy  them  effedtually,  before  the  Vines  come  into  flower; 
and  this  may  be  done  by  fumigating  two  or  three  different 
times,  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  days  between  each 
operation. 

Pine-ftoves  are  much  more  liable  to  be  infefted  with  thefe  in- 
fers, than  either  Grape-houfes  or  Vineries,  becaufe  in  the  latter 
it  is  ufual  to  take  off"  the  glafs-frames  during  the  v/inter,  by 
which  means  the  infects  generally  perifh  : But  the  warmth  of 
pine-ftoves  ferves  to  protedl  the  infcdts  through  the  winter,  as 
I have  already  obferved. 

In  Pine-ftoves,  the  Thrips  are  often  greatly  encouraged  by 
many  kinds  of  vegetables  kept  there,  and  particularly  by 

kidney- 
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kidney-beans.  The  increafe  of  the  infeft  upon  this  plant  in 
the  fpring  is  fo  exceedingly  rapid,  that  it  is  not  unufual  to  fee 
whole  crops  of  this  plant  entirely  deftroyed  by  them  : In 
order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  thefe  infefts,  it 
will  be  expedient,  after  the  ftove  has  been  fumigated,  hrft  to 
remove  all  fiich  plants  as  encourage  them  ; then  to  fow  a frefli 
crop  of  kidney-beans  in  pots  immediately,  and  thefe  fhould 
be  placed  all  over  the  flues,  &c.  fo  that  in  cafe  any  infedls 
flaould  have  efcaped  the  fumigation,  the  young  bean  plants 
may  attract  them  ; and  as  foon  as  thefe  plants  appear  to  be  in- 
feded,  take  them  away,  and  fow  a frefh  crop  for  the  fame 

Of  all  the  infedt  tribe  the  Acari  are  the  mod  pernicious,  and 
particularly  fo  to  Vines  growing  in  Pine-doves : Indeed  they 
often  prove  fatal  to  them. 

Before  I had  difeovered  an  effedtual  method  of  dedroying 
them,  it  ufed  to  grieve  me  much  to  fee  the  Vines  often  in  a 
languifhing  date  from  thefe  infedts ; and  as  I dill  frequently 
fee  Vines  growing  in  Pine-doves  in  the  fame  predicament,  I 
flatter  myfelf  that  what  I have  now  to  offer  upon  this  head 
will  not  be  deemed  the  mod  unacceptable,  or  lead  ufeful,  part 
of  this  work.  For  I can  affure  my  readers,  that  I have,  by 
many  years  experience,  found  the  following  method  efficacious 
and  fatisfadlory  in  every  refpedl : 


To 
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To  one  pound  of  dowers  of  fulphur  put  two  ounces  of  com- 
mon fcotch  fnuff'i  (very  good  tobacco  dud  will  anfwer  equally 
well.)  Let  thefe  be  well  mixed  together  j then  take  a final  1 
brufh,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  common  painting,  dip  it  lightly  in 
the  fulphur,  then  lay  one  hand  on  the  upper  furface  of  the 
leaf,  and  with  the  other  draw  the  brufli  very  gently  backwards 
and  forwards  all  over  the  under-fide:  By  this  means  a little 
fulphur  will  be  left  on  the  leaf.  The  Acarus  being  foft  and 
delicate  in  its  nature,  is  hereby  deftroyed  with  the  mod  gentle 
touch  : The  brufh  alfo  mod  readily  wipes  off  their  web  as 
well  as  their  globular  tranfparent  eggs,  which  are  by  a fine 
membrane  fadened  to  the  leaves ; and  thus  we  are  fecured 
from  the  danger  of  a fucceeding  brood. 

This  procefs  may  to  fome  have  the  appearance  of  a tedious 
operation;  and  indeed,  when  Vines  are  injudicioufly  train- 
ed, it  certainly  mud  be  attended  with  great  trouble;  but  it  is 
very  eafily  performed  uponVines  trained  in  the  regular  method 
here  fet  forth  ; and  a fingle  operation  is  generally  fufficient  for 
a whole  feafon. 

I have  commonly  given  a general  dreffing  to  the  Vines  in  the 
Pine- dove  at  V/elbeck,  as  foon  as  I have  obferved  the  Acari 
make  their  appearance  upon  any  part  of  them ; and  I have 
feldom  found  it  needful  to  repeat  the  operation  during  the 
dimmer. 


I 
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I fhall  juft  beg  to  obferve,  that  fulphur  alone  is  fufiicient  for 
the  above  purpofe  j but  the  fmall  quantity  of  fnuff  recom- 
mended to  be  ufed  along  with  it,  renders  the  mixture  equally 
powerful  and  fatal  to  the  Thrips  alfo,  and  therefore  the  more 
advifable. 


ON 


O M THE 


AGE  AND  STATURE  OF  THE  VINE; 


DURABILITY  OF  VITIGINOUS  WOOD. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Hiflory  of  the  Vine  fo  aftonifh- 
ing  as  that  of  its  age  and  flature : Of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  fruit-bearing  trees  that  endure  the  climate  of  this 
ifland,  the  Vine  is  the  moil  unlikely  to  exceed  in  either  of 
thefe  particulars.  Without  the  afliftance  of  man,  and  the  aid 
and  fupport  of  fome  other  tree,  the  Vine  certainly  would  be  of 
a very  humble  growth  ‘‘j  for  indeed  the  idea  one  forms  of  a 

Y Vine- 


® “ Grapes  are  not  only  fpontaneous  in  Carolina-,  but  in  all  tlie  Northern  parts 
“ of  America,  from  the  latitude  of  25  to  45  ; the  woods  are  fo  abundantly  re- 
“ pleniihed  with  them,  that  in  fome  places,  for  many  miles  together,  they  cover 
“ the  ground,  and  are  an  impediment  to  travellers,  by  entangling  their  horfes 
“ feet  with  their  trailing  branches  ; and  lofty  trees  are  over-top’d  and  wholly 
“ obfcured  by  their  embraces.  From  which  indications  one  would  conclude, 
“ that  thefe  countries  were  as  much  adapted  for  the  culture  of  the  Vine  as 
“ Spain  and  Italy,  which  lie  in  the  fame  latitude.  Yet  by  the  eVortsthat  have 
been  hitherto  made  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  it  is  apparent  that  they  are 
not  blefTed  with  that  clemency  of  climate,  or  aptitude  for  making  wine,  as 

the 
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Vine-tree,  in  its  rude  and  natural  flate,  is  extremely  Umilar 
to  that  of  a large  bramble-buih  yet,  by  care  and  proper 

cultivation, 


“ the  parallel  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  feafons  are  more  equal,  and  the 
“ fpring  not  fubjecf,  as  in  Carolina^  to  the  viciffitudes  of  weather,  and  alter- 
“ natc  changes  of  warmth  and  cold,  v.hich,  by  turns,  both  checks  and  agitates 
“ the  rifmg  frp,  by  which  the  tender  fhoots  are  often  cut  off.  Add  to  tins 
“ the  ill  efFe£ts  they  are  liable  to  by  too  much  wet,  which  frequently  happen- 
“ ing  at  the  time  of  ripening,  occafions  the  rotting  and  burfting  of  the  fruit. 

“ Though  the  natural  caufes  of  thefe  impediments  may  not  prefently  be  ac- 
“ counted  for,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  time  and  an  affiduous  application  will 
“ obviate  thefe  inclement  obftrudtions,  of  fo  beneficial  a manufadlure  as  the 
« making  of  w’ine  may  prove.” 

Catefoy  s Natural  Hijiory  of  Carolina^  vol.  i.  page  22. 

^ Although  the  Vine  makes  but  a mean  and  defpicable  appearance  in  its  rude  and 
natural  ftate,  yet  fcarcely  any  plant  furpaflTes  it  in  elegance  and  beauty  w'hen  trained 
by  art. 

Vines  judicioufly  propagated  againft  a wall  have  a moft  pleafing  appearance  ; and 
if  trained,  as  often  is  pradfifed  on  the  roof  of  a Hot-houfe,  he.  and  the  different 
kinds  of  grapes  (with  their  various-coloured  berries)  are  intermixed  with  propriety, 
there  is  a wonderful  richnefs  and  beauty  at  the  time  when  tire  fruit  is  near  ripe. 
But  the  method  of  training  Vines,  in  the  manner  of  feftoons,  as  pradfifed  in  fome 
parts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  affords  a feene  fuperb  almoft  beyond  the  powers  of  deferip- 
tion. 

“ I walked  leifurely  the  beft  part  from  Molin  de  Reys  to  this  town  with  a 
“ profpedl  fufficiently  fine  all  around  me,  to  put  any  body  in  mind  of  the 
“ Elyfian  fields.  It  confifted  of  an  endlefs  continuation  of  Vines,  fupported 

“ by 


* Barcelona^ 
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cultivation,  we  find  it  fiometimes  arrive  to  a large  bulk,  and, 
in  point  of  longevity,  to  vie  even  with  the  venerable  oak. 
Many  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  and  even  fome  that  rife  to  a com- 
.petent  fize,  much  refembling  timber,  are,  neverthelefs, 

Y 2 exceedingly 


“ by  mulberry-trees  regularly  planted,  the  Vine-branches  fo  difpofed  as  to 
“ form  rich  feftoons  from  one  tree  to  the  other.  I have  feen  fuch  feftooned 
“ Vineyards  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  efpecially  in  the  dutchies  of  Mantua  and 
“ Modena,  with  this  only  difference  from  the  Catalonian  fafhion,  that  inftead 
“ of  mulberry-trees,  the  Modenefe  and  Mantuan  Vines  are  fupported  by 
elms. 

“ Think  how  rich  the  Catalonian  foil  muft  be,  that  affords  nourifnment  not 
“ only  to  thofe  Vines  and  mulberry-trees,  but  alfo  to  the  wheat  that  is  fown 
“ under  their  fhade*!  Nay,  there  are  vineyards  in  this  country  in  which, 
“ after  the  corn-crop,  they  get  another  of  fome  other  grain.  What  a delight- 
“ ful  objedl  to  the  eyes  of  the  honeft  hufbandman,  to  fee  fo  much  fertility 
“ come  thus  forth  to  reward  his  well-fpent  labours  !” 

Baretti  s Travels^  vol.  iv.  page  73. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Baretti  did  not  inveftigate  and  defcribe  the 
-foil  which  is  faid  to  be  thus  prolific.  The  feftoon  vineyards  in  Lombardy  are 

not 


* Mr.  SwinburnCy  in  his  Travels  through  Spain^  faySy  “ Their  vintages  are  com- 
monly  very  plentiful.  This  autumuy  1775?  there  was  fuch  a fuperabundance  of 
grapes  in  the  valley  ofTalarny  in  the  neighbourhood  of  P alias y that  whole  vineyards 
“ were  left  untouched,  for  want  of  veffels  to  make  or  hold  the  wine  in.  Notice  was 
pajied  upon  the  church  doors,  that  any  one  was  at  liberty  to  take  away  what  quan~ 
tity  he  pleafed,  on  paying  a fmall  acknowledgment  to  the  proprietors.  The  bejl  red 
wine  of  Catalonia  is  made  at  Mataw,  north  of  Barcelona,  and  the  hejl  white  at 
“ Sifges,  between  that  city  and  Tarragona.”  Page  65. 
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exceedingly  fliort- lived  j fo  that  though  fome  few  of  the  mul- 
berry-trees planted  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Firfl,  may 
be  yet  in  a fruit-bearing  ftate,  and  alfo  fome  of  the  fig-trees 
at  Lambeth  palace,  thought  coeval  with  Archbifliop  Laud, 

yet 


not  lefs  elegant  than  the  above,  although  the  Vines  are  there  trained  fomewhat 
differe;itlv.  A Celebrated  Author  has  thus  defcribed  them ; 

“The  country  of  Lombardy  is  perfedly  fiat,  a rich  foil,  fine  paftures  and  ccrn- 
“ fields,  abundance  of  Vines,  and  white  mulberry-trees  for  the  filk-worms, 
“ the  Vines  running  up  their  branches.  This  country  is  the  fineft  we  faw  in 
“ Italy^  ujilefs  you’ll  except  the  Catnpagna  Felice  about  Naples. 

“ We  obferved  few  timber-trees,  only  Elms  and  Poplars,  which  fupport  the 
“ Vine-branches,  as  I obferved  before,  of  the  mulberry-trees.  The  roads  are 
“ very  broad  and  even,  and  moft  pleafant  travelling  in  the  fummer  5 but  fome 
« of  tlrem  deep  enough  in  the  winter  : The  hedges  by  the  road  fide  are  many 
“ of  them  cut,  and  managed  with  a great  deal  of  exadlnefs.  The  Vines  run 
“ up  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  and  intermix  themfelves  v/ith  their  branches 
“ ( alias  maritani  populos)-,  and  the  extremities  are  drawn  out  from  tree  to  tree, 
“ and  hang  in  feftoons  between  them  along  the  road  hedges.  From  thofe 
“ hedges  there  go  rows  of  trees  along  the  grounds,  at  about  forty  or  fifty  yards 
“ diftance  from  each  other ; the  V ines  all  running  up  their  bodies.  And  here, 
“ befides  the  feftoons  hanging  from  tree  to  tree,  the  Vine-branches  are  ex- 
“ tended  right  and  left,  and  faftened  to  a row  of  ftakes  on  each  iide,  v.'hich 
“ run  parallel  to  the  trees  : And  thefe  ftakes  are  as  fo  many  pillars,  fupport- 
“ ing  a fort  of  pent-houfe,  or  oblique  roof,  which  is  formed  by  tlie  Vine- 
“ branches  on  each  fide  of  the  trees.  Thus  are  the  grounds  difpofed  and 
“ planted  on  both  Tides  the  road,  and  the  trees  with  the  Vines  managed  in  this 
“ fort  of  natural  architedlure,  generally  fpeaking,  all  over  Lombardy.” 

JFright' s Travels j vol.  i.  page  31. 
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yet  thefe  are  no  impeachment  of  the  truth  of  the  obfervation, 
fince  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men  to  fee  trees  running 
into  apparent  decay,  which  their  own  hands  have  raifed  and 
planted  : It  confequently  is  a circumftance  mofl:  remarkable, 
relative  to  the  Vine,  that  it  is  of  fuch  a lading  duration  as  to 
furvive  many  ages. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  his  Gardener’s  Dictionary,  tells  us  that  the 
vineyards  in  fome  parts  of  Italy  will  hold  good  above  300 
years,  accounting  thofe  of  100  years  as  young  Vines. 

Aftonilhing  as  the  above  account,  refpeCting  the  age  of  the 
Vine,  may  appear  at  firft  fight,  the  wonder  will,  in  a great 
meafure,  ceafe,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  following  paffage 
taken  from  Mr.  Evelyn’s  Silva,  in  which  that  of  its  bulk  will 
not  feem  lefs  furprizing. 

**  The  particulars  were  too  long  to  recount  of  the  old  Fla^ 
tanusy  fet  by  Aga nemnon^  mentioned  by  Theophrajiusy  the 
**  Herculean  Oaks,  the  Laurel  near  Hippocrene,  the  Vatican 
IleXy  and  the  Vine  which  was  grown  to  that  bulk  and  woodi- 
“ nefs,  as  to  make  a ftatue  of  Jupiter,  and  columns  in  Jiinds 
**  temple  ; At  prefent  it  is  found  that  the  great  doors  of  the 
“ cathedral  at  Ravenna,  are  made  of  fuch  Vine-tree  planks, 
**  fome  of  which  are  twelve  feet  long  and  fifteen  inches  broad, 
the  whole  foil  of  that  country  producing  Vines  of  a prodi- 
**  gious  growth. 


“ Such 
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“ Such  another  in  Mar gi ana  is  fpoken  of  by  Strabo , that 
was  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  Pliny  mentions  one  of 
“yfv  hundred  years  old  in  his  time^  and  2X  Pcoany  the  late 
“ Duke  of  Montmorancy  s houfe,  is  a table  of  a very  large  di- 
menfion,  made  of  the  like  plant ; and  that  which  renders  it 
“ the  more  flrange  is,  that  a tree  growing  in  fuch  a wreathed 
**  and  twifted  manner,  rather  like  a rope  than  timber,  and 
needing  the  fupport  of  others,  fhould  arrive  to  fuch  a bulk 
**  and  firm  confidence ; but  fo  it  is,  and  Olearius  affirms,  that 
“ he  found  many  Vines  near  the  Cafpian  fea,  whofe  trunks 
were  as  big  about  as  a man.” 

“ Pliny i fpeaking  of  the  Vine,  fays.  The  ancients  very 
**  juftly  reckoned  Vines  among  trees,  on  account  of  their  mag- 
nitude.  We  fee  now  an  image  of  Jupiter  2XP  opulonium^  ^ made 
“ out  of  one  •!■,  and  incorrupted  after  fo  many  ages.  Alfo  a 
Patera at  MaJJilia^.  At  Metapontum\,  the  Temple  of 
**  yunOt  was  fupported  by  vineal  columns.  And  even  now, 
as  reported,  the  roof  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephyiis  is 
afcended  by  ladders,  made  of  one  Cyprian  Vine,  for  in  Cy- 
**  prus  they  grow  up  to  an  extraordinary  fize.  No  wood  is  of 
a more  lading  nature.”  Lib.  xiv.  chap.  i. 

The  Naturalid  obferves  afterwards,  and  very  fenfibly,  that 
the  above  particulars  are  to  be  underdood  of  Vines  in  their  rude 

and 

* A city  of  Italy.— f A fingle  Stock  only. — J Sawn  acrofs,  we  muft  fuppofe, 
and  not  loo^ltudinally.— § Marfeilles.— j]  Metapontum  is  in  Calabria. 
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and  uncultivated  Hate,  fince  by  pruning  and  dreffing,  the  vigour 
of  the  ftock  is  diflributed  and  transfufed  into  the  branches. 

I have  been  informed  that  there  are,  upon  the  Barbary  coaft. 
Vines  now  growing  of  furpriling  dimenhons,  fome  of  them  ha- 
ving trunks  eight  or  nine  feet  in  circumference.  If  the  age  of 
thefe  could  be  afcertained,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  equally 
aftonifhing.  We  are  not  informed  whether  it  be  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  Vine  that  grows  to  this  amazing  fize,  or  whether 
the  lize  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  genius  of  the  foil 
and  air  of  that  country. 

We  cannot  poffibly  exped:  fuch  furpriling  instances  of  anti- 
quity in  this  country,  on  account  of  the  unfavourablenefs  of 
our  climate  from  the  Northern  htuation  of  the  ifland. 

Indeed  we  learn  from  hiftory  that  grapes,  as  well  as  moft 
other  forts  of  fruit,  were  brought,  by  flow  degrees,  into  the 
Weftern  parts  of  Europe,  and  principally  from  Afia  and 
Egypt  ^ 

The 


s “ In  the  more  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  the  work!  was  unequally  divided.  The 
Eaft  was  in  the  immemorial  pofieiTion  of  arts  and  luxury,  whilft  the  Weft 
“ was  inhabited  by  rude  and  warlike  barbarians,  who  either  difdained  agri- 
“ culture,  or  to  whom  it  was  totally  unknown.  Under  the  protedlion  of  an 
“ eftablilhed  government,  the  preduulions  of  happier  climates,  and  the  induftry 
“ of  more  civilized  nations,  were  gradually  Introduced  into  the  Weftern 

“ countries 
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The  Vine,  however,  when  planted  in  a foil  it  delights  in, 
will  grow  to  an  amazing  fize  and  expanlion,  even  in  this 
country.  I diall  beg  leave  here  to  produce  two  or  three  inllances 
of  Vines  covering  a furpriling  area  of  walling. 

At 


“ countries  of  Europe,  and  the  natives  were  encouraged,  by  an  open  and  pro- 
“ fitable  commerce,  to  multiply  the  former,  as  well  as  improve  the  latter.  It 
“ would  be  almofl:  impoffible  to  enumerate  all  the  articles,  either  of  the  animal 
“ or  the  vegetable  reign,  which  were  fucccllively  imported  into  Europe  from 
“ Afia  and  Egypt*;  but  it  will  not  be  unworthy  of  the  dignity,  and  much 
“ lefs  of  the  utility  of  an  hiftorical  work,  {lightly  to  [tpuch  on  a few  of  the 
**  principal  heads. 

III.  Almofl  all  the  flowers,  the  herbs,  and  the  fruits,  that  grow  in  our  European 
“ gardens,  are  of  foreign  extraftlon,  which,  in  many  cafes,  is  betrayed,  even 
“ by  their  names  : The  apple  was  a native  of  Italy,  and  when  the  Romans 
“ had  tailed  the  richer  flavour  of  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  pomegranate, 
“ the  citron,  and  the  orange,  they  contented  tliemfelves  with  applying  to  all 
“ thefe  new  fruits  the  common  denomination  of  apple,  difcriminating  them 
“ from  each  other  by  the  additional  epithet  of  their  country. 

“ 2d.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Vine  grew  wild  in  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and,  pro- 
“ bably,  in  the  adjacent  continent ; but  it  was  not  improved  by  fklll,  nor  did  it 
“ afford  a liquor  grateful  to  the  tafle  of  the  favage  inhabitants  f.  A thoufand 
“ years  afterv/ards,  Italy  could  boafl,  that  of  the  fourfcore  mofl  generous 
“ and  celebrated  wines,  more  than  two-thirds  were  produced  from  her  ov/n 
“ foil  J.  The  bleffing  was  foon  communicated  to  the  Narbonnefe  province 

“ of 

* It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  introduced  fome  neiv  arts  and 
produitions  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Marfeilles  and  Gades. 

I See  Homer  Odyjf.  Lib.  xiv.  ver.  358. 
i Plin.  Hijl.  Natur.  Lib.  xiv. 
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At  Northallerton,  in  Yorklhire,  there  is  a Vine  now  (1789) 
growing,  that  once  covered  a fpace  containing  137  fquare  yards;, 
and  it  is  judged,  that  if  it  had  been  permitted,  when  in  its 
greatert:  vigour,  to  extend  itfelf,  it  might  have  covered  three 

. . Z . ' or 

“ oiGaul-,  but  fo  intenfe  was  the  cold  to  the  North  of  the  Cevennes,  that, 
“ in  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  thought  impoffible  to  ripen  thegrapcs  in  thofe 
“ parts  of  Gaul  *.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  gradually  vanquifhed  ; aiid 
“ there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy  are  as  old 
“ as  the  age  of  the  Antonines  f.  ' . . 

“ 3d.  The  Olive,  in  the  Weftern  world,  was  the  companion  as  well  as  the- 
“ fymbol  of  peace.  Two  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  both 
“ Italy^ahd  Africa  were  ftrangers  to  that  ufeful  plant ; it  was  naturalized  in 
“ thofe  countries,  and  at  length  carried  into  the  heart  of  Spain  and  Gaul. 
“ The  timid  errors  of  the  ancients,  that  it  required  a certain  degree  of 
“ heat,  and  could  only  flourifh  in  the  neighbourhood  of  .the  fea,,were  in- 
“ lenfibly  exploded  by  induftry  and  experience  J.  ■ ' _ 

“ 4th.  The  cultivation  of  flax  was  tranfported  from  Egypt  to  Gaul,  and  en- 
“ riched  the  whole  country,  however  it  might  iir.poverifh  the  particular* 
“ lands  on  which  it  was  fown  §. 

“ 5th.  The 


■*  Strab.  Geograph,  lib.  iv.  p.  223.  The  intenfe  cold  of  a Gallic  tvinter  was 
(ilmojl  proverbial  among  the  ancients. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  orator  Eumenius  ( Panegyric,  veter.  viii. 
6th  edit.  Delphin.)  fpeaks  of  the  Vines  in  the  territory  of  Autun,  which  were  decayed 
through  age,  and  the  firfl  pdantation  of  which  zvas  totally  unknown.  The  Pagus 
Arobrignus  is  fuppofed,  by  M.  Danville,  to  be  the  dijlriA  of  Beaune,  celebrated  even 
at  prefcnt  for  one  of  the  firfl  growths  of  Burgundy. 

% Plin.  Hijl.  Natur.  lib.  xv.- § Plin.  Hifl.  Natur.  lib.  xix. 
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or  four  times  that  area.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk  or 
flem,  a little  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  is  three  feet 
eleven  inches.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  planted  150  years 
ago;  but  from  its  great  age,  and  from  an  injudicious  manage- 
ment, it  is  now,  and  has  long  been,  in  a very  declining  ftate. 

There  are  many  other  Vines  growing  at  Northallerton, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  fize  and  vigour. 

The  foil  is  light  and  rich,  of  a dark  colour,  and  inclining  to 
fand. 

At  Valentine,  near  Ilford  in  Effex,  the  Seat  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Raymond,  Bart,  there  is  a Vine  now  growing,  whofe 
branches  extend  and  furnifh  the  entire  Roof  of  a Pine-ftove, 
which  is  feventy  feet  long  by  eighteen  feet  broad.  And  moreover, 
fome  of  the  branches  are  trained  downwards,  and  alfo  cover  great 
part  of  the  back  wall  of  the  faid  building. — The  Vine,  which 
is  the  Black  Hamburgh,  was  planted  in  the  year  1758,  and 

grows 

“ 5th.  The  life  of  artificial  gralies  became  familiar  to  the  farmers  both  of  Italy 
“ and  the  provinces,  particularly  the  Lucerne,  which  derived  its  name  and 
“origin  from  Media  ]].  The  aflured  fupply  of  wholefome  and  plentiful 
“ food  for  cattle  during  winter,  multiplied  the  number  of  the  flocks  and 
“ herds,  which,  in  their  turn,  contributed  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil.” 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Edward 
Gibbon,  Efq\  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  page  52. 

H See  the  Agreeable  Effays  on  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Harte,  in  which  he  has  colleileA 
all  that  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  faid  of  Lucerne, 
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grows  entirely  in  the  infide  of  the  ftove.  The  girth  of  the 
main  ftem,  at  two  feet  from  the  ground,  is  about  thirteen 
inches. 

The  Gardener  informed  me,  that  for  fome  years  pad  he, 
upon  an  average,  has  made  about  one  hundred  pounds  per  ann. 
of  the  produce  of  this  tree.  But  at  the  time  I faw  it  in  the 
year  1788,  (and  jud  before  the  grapes  were  ripe)  the  crop  was 
fo  very  moderate,  that  had  the  whole  been  fold  at  the  high 
price  of  five  (hillings  per  lb.  it  could  not  pofiibly  have  made 
a fum  equal  to  half  that  amount.  The  bunches,  however,  in 
general,  were  fingularly  fine,  and  compofed  of  large  and  well- 
fwelled  berries. 

This  extenfive  Vine  was  exceedingly  robud,  and  under  a very 
judicious  management.  The  worthy  Gardener  that  planted 
it  has,  from  that  time,  had  it  entirely  under  his  own  care. 

My  edeemed  and  learned  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Philip  Law- 
rents,  Head  Mader  of  the  fchool  at  Bury  in  Sudblk,  has  fa- 
voured me  with  the  following  elegant  and  furprizing  account 
of  a Vine  now  growing  there  : 

January  6,  1786. 

“ If  credit  may  be  given  to  our  Gardeners,  the  nature  of  our 
“ Bury  foil  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  goojberry^  the  pear, 
**  and  the  P^iue,  By  all  thefe,  but  efpecially  by  the  produce  of 
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“ the  Vine,  ir,y  neighbour  Gervafe  Coe  is  getting  money  very 
“ fall.  One  Vine,  which  he  calls  the  Black  Clujier^  covers 
“ forty-four  yards  in  length,  of  a wall  ten  feet  high.  Some  of 
“ the  branches  have  been  fuffered  to  run  over  the  wall,  and 
cover  about  twelve  yards  more  in  length  on  the  other  fide. 
“ This  extenlive  plant  is  about  five  or  fix  and  thirty  years  old. 
“ But  this  is  no  datum  by  which  we  mult  calculate  the  pro- 
“ portion  of  its  annual  growth,  for,  during  near  half  the  time 
of  its  exiflence,  it  was,  by  its  proximity  to  places  unfit  to 
receive  its  branches,  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  and 
“to  judge  from  its  progrefs  within  thefe  lafl  feven  or  eight 
“ years,  it  might,  if  it  had  been  permitted,  have  covered  three 
“ or  four  times  the  area  of  wall  which  it  does  at  prefent. 

“ That  part  of  the  wall,  againfi;  which  this  Vine  was  firll 
“ trained,  has  a South  afpedl.  But  three-fourths  of  the  walling 
“ which  it  now  covers  face  the  Eaft,  and  the  twelve  yards  over 
“ the  wall  the  Weft. 

“ As  no  wine  is  ever  made  of  the  whole  produce  of  it,  and 
“ Indeed  none,  except  in  very  backward  autumns,  the  owner 
“ cannot  guefs  at  the  quantity  of  juice  which  it  might  yield. 
“ The  cluflers  or  bunches  hang  very  thick,  and  each  weighs 
“ from  half  a pound  to  a pound. 

“ The  public  papers  having  lately  taken  notice  of  the  pro- 
“ lific  excellence  of  foreign  Vines,  numbering  fometimes  forty 

“ cluflers 
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cluflers  on  one  (lioot,  I was  tempted  to  examine  my  neigh- 
“ hour’s  Vine,  and  upon  fome  vigorous  (lioots  which  had  been 
“ left  with  nine  or  ten  eyes  or  gems,  to  fill  up  vacant  places,  I 
reckoned  above  forty  clufters.  This  will  ferve  to  give  you 
fome  idea  of  this  wonderful  tree.  At  the  height  of  one  foot 
“ and  a half  from  the  ground,  the  trunk  is  only  eight  inches 
in  circumference  : Below  that  pitch  are  fome  irregular  pro- 
tuberances,  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  ground  any  calcu- 
“ lations  upon  j however,  not  to  keep  back  any  thing  which 
“ tends  to  information,  the  circumferences,  where  thefe  protu- 
“ berances  are  the  fulleft,  I have  meafured,  and  find  to  be 
thirteen  inches.  From  this  fwollen  part  ifiue  fome  trifling 
**  (hoots,  and  belonging  to  it  are  fmall  (lumps  of  other  (lioots, 
“ formerly  cut  down,  which  feem  to  have  occafioned  the  irre- 
“ gularity  here  mentioned.  Still  lower,  and  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  ground,  the  (lem  girts  but  between  nine  or  ten 
“ inches  ; finally,  clofe  to  the  ground  are  three  or  four  diva- 
“ ricating  branches  of  a very  moderate  fize,  which  furnifli  the 
wall  with  fomewhat  more  than  a fourth  of  its  foliage  ; fo  that 
“ by  the  trunk  girting  eight  inches,  is  meant  the  main  trunk. 

The  Vine  has  been  pruned  fome  weeks  : The  number  of 
eyes  left  upon  this  year’s  (hoots  is  various  in  proportion  not 
“ only  to  the  vigour  of  the  flioot,  but  of  the  fpace  alfo  to  be 
“ filled  up. — In  mod  places,  from  three  to  five  eyes  is  the 
‘‘  general  dandard ; but  there  are  many  dioots  with  from 
“ eight  to  ten  eyes  left  upon  them  ; and  at  the  extremities  of 

“ the 
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the  Vine,  as  much  of  the  wood  as  was  perfedlly  ripe  has 
been  left. — In  this  part  you  have  fhoots  with  eighteen,  fomc 
“ with  twenty-two  eyes.  Each  of  thefe  (if  one  may  judge 
from  preceding  years)  will  throw  out  a fhoot,  bearing,  upon 
an  average,  of  the  fhoots  in  the  whole  Vine,  two  clufters  and 
**  a half;  for  the  Gardener  affures  me,  that  the  clufters  are 
**  from  one  to  four  on  a fhoot.  Pleafe  to  obferve  likewife, 
**  that  each  ftioot  on  that  of  the  preceding  year,  which  had 
“ numerous  eyes  left  on,  is  not  lefs  prolific  than  the  fhoots  of 
**  a fmaller  fraternity.  Had  the  Vine  been  always  pruned  in 
“ this  manner,  and  allowed  to  expand  itfelf,  (as  it  has  been 
**  fufFered  to  do  thefe  three  or  four  years  paft  in  particular) 
**  it  is  incredible  what  furface  the  main  ftem  might  have  fufiiced 
“ to  cover. 

**  The  foil  is  a light,  loofe,  brownifti  mould,  lying  about  two 
**  feet  thick  on  a loofe  fand,  with  coarfe  gravel,  and  at  the 
**  depth  of  twenty  feet  you  come  to  the  water.” 
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VINEYARDS. 

BOOK  IV. 

ATreatife  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine  would  be  incomplete 
and  deficient,  was  I to  omit  giving  fome  account  of 
the  formation  and  progrefs  of  a Vineyard  ; and  efpecially  in  a 
country  of  which  a part  is  within  the  vinous  latitude*. 

Vineyards 

* The  vinous  latitude  is  faid  to  extend  between  the  25th  and  51ft  degree  in  the 
Northern  Hemifphere. 

It  isTound,  by  experience,  that  all  Vineyards  in  Germany^  fituated  within  the 
51ft  degree,  are  cultivated  with  great  advantage  ; but  beyond  that  limit  their  fuc- 
cefs  is  dubious. 

I muft  here  beg  to  remark,  that  the  climate  is  various  in  difterent  countries, 
even  under  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude.  Alfo,  that  the  feafons  are  much  more 
favourable  in  Germany,  Pruffia,  Poland,  Hungary,  5cc.  than  under  the  fame  lati- 
tude in  the  parallel  parts  of  America.  And,  moreover,  that  the  feafons  in  Europe 
were  much  colder  formerly  than  at  the  prefent.  A Celebrated  Author  has  thus 
accounted  for  this  phaenomenon. 

“ Some  ingenious  writers  * have  fufpe(3:ed  that  Europe  was  much  colder  for- 
“ merly  than  it  is  at  prefent ; and  the  moft  ancient  deferiptions  of  the  cli- 
“ mate  of  Germany  tend  exceedingly  to  confirm  their  theory.  The 

. “ general 

* In  particular^  Mr,  Hume-,  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  and  M,  Pellontier,  Hiji.  des  Celics, 
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Vineyards  are  of  very  ancient  date,  and  wine  is  allowed  to 
be  the  firfl  fermented  liquor  known  to  man  \ 

It 


“ general  complaints  of  Intenfe  frofl  and  eternal  winter,  are,  perhaps,  little 
“ to  be  regarded,  fince  we  have  no  method  of  reducing  to  the  accurate 
“ ftandard  of  the  thermometer,  the  feelings  or  the  expreffions  of  an  orator 
“ born  in  the  happier  regions  of  Greece  or  Afia.  But  I fhall  feledl  two 
“ ftrong  and  inconteftable  proofs  of  a lefs  equivocal  nature. 

“ ift.  The  great  rivers  which  covered  the  Roman  provinces,  the  Rhine  and  the 
“ Danube,  were  frequently  frozen  over,  and  capable  of  fupporting  the 
“ moft  enormous  weights.  The  Barbarians,  who  often  chofe  that  fevcre 
“ feafon  for  their  inroads,  tranfported,  without  apprehenfion  or  danger, 
“ their  numerous  armies,  their  cavalry,  and  their  heavy  waggons,  over  a vaft 
and  folid  bridge  of  icef.  Modern  ages  have  notprefented  an  inftance  of 
“ a like  phaenomenon. 

“ 2d.  The  rein  deer,  that  ufeful  animal,  from  whom  the  favage  of  the  North 
“ derives  the  beft  comforts  of  his  dreary  life,  is  of  a conftitution  that  fupports, 
“ and  even  requires  the  moft  intenfe  cold.  He  is  found  on  the  rock  of 
“ Spitzberg,  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Pole.  He  feems  to  delight  in  the 
“ ino'/fs  oi  Lapland  and  Siberia-,  but  at  prefent  he  cannot  fubfift,  much 
“ lefs  multiply,  in  any  country  to  the  South  of  the  Baltic  %.  In  the  time 

“ of 


f Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  v.  p.  349-  Edit.  JVeJJ'el.  Herodian,  lib.  vi.  p.  221. 
'Jornandes,  chap.  55.  On  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  wine,  when  brought  to  table, 
was  frequently  frozen  into  great  lumps,  frufta  vini.  Ovid  Epiji.  exPonto,\\h.  iv.  7,9,  i o. 
Virgil  Georgic.  lib.  iii.  355.  The  fa£l  is  confirmed  by  a foldier  and  a philofopher, 
who  had  experienced  the  intenfe  cold  of  Thrace.  See  Xenophon,  Anabafis,  lib.  vii. 
p.  560.  Edit.  Hutchinfon. 

4;  Buffon  Hifioire  Naturelle,  tom.  xii.  p.  79,  116. 
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It  has  been  much  difputed  of  late  whether  the  various  places 
in  the  different  counties  in  England,  which  flill  retain  the 

A a name 


“ of  Csefar,  the  rein  deer,  as  well  as  the  elk,  and^the  wild  bull,  was  a native 
“ of  the  Hercynian  forcft,  which  then  overfhadowed  a great  part  of  Ger- 
“ many  and  Poland* * * §.  The  modern  improvements  fuificiently  explain  the 
“ caufes  of  the  diminution  of  the  cold.  Thefe  immenfe  woods  have  been 
“ gradually  cleared,  which  intercepted  from  the  earth  the  rays  of  the  fun.f 
“ The  morafles  have  been  drained,  and.  In  proportion  as  the  foil  has  been 
“ cultivated,  the  air  has  become  more  temperate.  Canada^  at  this  day,  is 
“ an  exadl  picture  of  ancient  Germany  ; although  fituated  in  the  fame  pa- 
“ rallel  with  the  fineft  provinces  of  France  and  England,  that  country  ex- 
“ periences  the  moft  rigorous  cold.  The  rein  deer  are  very  numerous,  the 
■“  ground  is  covered  with  deep  and  lading  fnow,  and  the  great  river  of  St. 
“ Lawrence  is  regularly  frozen,  in  a feafon,  when  the  waters  of  the  Seine 
“ and  the  Thames  are  perfectly  free  from  ice.^:  § 

From  the  moft  early  ages,  wine  is  mentioned  by  the  Hijlorians  and  Poets,  and 
“ feems  to  be  almoft  coeval  with  thefirft  produ£lions  from  vegetables:  The 
“ grapes  became,  at  firft,  a ufeful  part  of  their  aliment,  and  the  recent  ex- 
“ prefled  juices  a cooling  drink.  Thefe,  by  a fpontaneous  fermentation, 

“ foon 


* Cafar  de  Bell.,  Gallic,  vi.  23.  The  mojl  inquifitive  of  the  Germans  were  ig- 
norant of  its  utmof  limits,  although  fome  of  them  had  travelled  in  it  more  than  fixty 
days  journey. 

t Cluverius  (Germania  Antiqua,  lib.  iii.  chap.  47.)  invejligates  the  fmall  and 
fcattcred  remains  of  the  Hercynian  wood. 

% Charlevoix  Hi/loire  du  Canada. 

§ Hifory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Edward  Gibbon, 
Efqj  vol.  i.  chap.  ix.  p.  218. 
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name  of  Vineyards,  were  plantations  of  Vines  for  the  purpofe 


of  making  wine." 

As 


“ foon  acquiring  a vinous  quality,  fupplied  them  with  a more  grateful  liquor, 
“ which  ftrengthened  and  exhilerated  their  fpirits  after  labour. 

The  Indians^  in  the  fame  manner,  difcovered  fimilar  virtues  in  the  Palm- 
“ trees ; they  firft  made  incifions  in  the  bark,  with  a view’  cf  drinking  the 
“ cooling  liquor  which  diflilled  from  them  ; but  foon  found  that,  by  being 
“ kept  in  vefTels,  it  acquired  different  and  more  agreeable  qualities. 

“ In  thefe  times  they  certainly  drank  their  wine  recent  and  pure,  foon  after 
“ the  fermentation  had  ceafed  ; but  obferving,  that  by  acquiring  a greater 
“ age,  it  became  more  generous,  they,  with  art  and  induftry,  endeavoured 
“ to  prepare  and  preferve  it  for  future  ufe.  This,  probably,  was  the  firft 
“ origin  and  progrefs  of  wine  : It  is  mentioned  that  Noah  firft  planted  the 
“ Vine  ; and  that  wine  was  offered  with  bread  by  the  Patriarch  Melchife- 
“ dech^  amongft  his  firji  fruits^  as  a well-pleafingyirr/yfr^  to  God. 

“ The  Poets.,  who  were  infpired  by  it,  celebrate  its  praife ; and  not  fatisfied 
“ with  allowing  it  to  be  a moft  ufeful  human  invention,  afcribe  it  to  the 
“ Gods, ,lo  Ofyris,  Saturn,  and  Bacchus,  and  call  it  their  ambrofial  nedlar. 

“ The  greateft  Philofophers,  Legif.ators,  and  Phyficians,  give  it  due  praifes, 
“ when  temperately  taken  j and  Plato,  who  ftridly  reftrains  the  ufe  of  it, 
“ and  feverely  cenfures  the  excefs,  fays,  that  nothing  more  excellent  or  va- 
“ luable  than  vjine  was  ever  granted  by  God  to  mankiivd.” 

Barry's  Ohfervations,  &c.  on  Wines,  p.  27. 

' The  debate  arofe  from  a Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge,  in  the  firft 
volume  of  ths  Jrchoeologia,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  on  the  introduc- 
tion, progrefs,  ftate,  and  condition  of  the  Vine  in  Britain.  The  Honourable 
Haines  Barrington,  in  his  Ohfervations  on  the  snore  ancient  Statutes,  p.  207,  was 
pleafed  to  combat  Mr.  Pegge’s  notions,  and  to  declare,  that  he  takes  the  Englifii 

Vineyards 
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As  I have  not  the  leaft  pretenfion  to  antiquarian  knowledge, 
it  would  ill  become  me  to  endeavour  to  enter  into  this  debate  ; 

A a 2 and. 

Vineyards  ‘either  to  have  been  orchards^  with  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  or  rather,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  particular  fentiments,  currant-gardens  : In  fhort,  any  thing  elfe  but 
true  and  proper  Vineyards.’  To  thefe  remarks  of  Mr.  Barrington,  Mr.  Pcege  re- 
plied in  a fecond  Memoir,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Archceologia^  with  which 
Mr.  Barrington  not  being  fatisfied,  he  gave  in  a paper  on  the  fubjedl  in  the  fame 
volume,  to  confider  and  anfwer  Mr.  Pegge’s  obfervations,  and  fo  the  matter  then 
refted.  Mr.  Pegge,  however,  has  fince  informed  me,  by  Letter,  that  Dr.  Stukeley^ 
in  Itin.  p.  48,  fpeaks  of  a Vineyard  near  Chipping-Norton,  William  Thsrne,  col. 
2036,  of  another  in  Kent,  and  that  Madox,  in  his  Hijl.  of  the  Exchequer,  i p.  364, 
writes,  that  the  Sheriffs  of  Northarnptonflnre  and  Leiceferjhire  were  allowed,  in  their 
account,  ‘ for  the  livery  of  the  King’s  Vine-dreffer  at  Rockingha7n,  and  for  necef- 
faries  for  the  Vineyard.’  He  further  adds,  that  the  late  Dean  of  Ely,  Dr.  Tho- 
mas, imparted  to  him  the  following  extracts  from  the  Archieves  of  that  church  ; 


£.  s.  d. 

Exitus  Vineti  - --  --  --  --  -2153^ 

Ditto,  Vineae  - --  --  --  --  -ioi2  2i 

Ten  bufhels  of  Grapes  from  the  Vineyard  --076 
SevenDoliaMufti  fromthe Vineyard,  12  Ed. II.  15  i o 
Wine  fold  for  - --  --  --  --  - 1120 

Verjuice  - --  --  --  --  --  i 70 


One  Dolium,  and  one  pipe  filled  with  new  wine,  T 
and  fuppofed  at  Ely  J 

For  wine  out  of  this  Vineyard  - --  --122 

For  verjuice  from  thence  - - - - --  0160 

No  wine,  but  verjuice  made  9 Ed.  IV. 

It  appears  plainly,  fays  Mr.  Pegge,  from  thefe  extraAs,  firft,  that  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Ely  grapes  would  fometimes  ripen,  and  the  convent  made  wine  of  them, 

and 
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and,  indeed,  it  may  feem  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  good  wines 
are  conftantly  made  in  a part  of  Germany,  which  is  under  the 
fame  paralle]  of  latitude  with  many  counties  in  the  Southern 
part  of  England.  And  that  where  the  fituation  and  foil  are 
proper  for  Vines,  the  lands  cannot  poflibly  be  more  beneficially 
employed  than  by  being  converted  into  Vineyards. 


In 


and  fcmetimes  not,  and  then  they  converted  them  into  verjuice,  juft  as  it  is  in 
Derbyfhire,  where  grapes,  growing  on  the  South  wall  of  an  houfe,  will,  in  a hot 
fummer,  come  to  maturity  and  be  very  good  ; but  in  a wet  or  cold  feafon,  will 
never  be  fit  for  the  table.  Secondly,  That  thefe  paflages,  all  taken  together,  it  is 
impoffible  to  underftand  them  of  any  thing  elfe,  than  a true  or  proper  Vineyard, 
as  they  never  can  be  interpreted  either  of  an  apple-orchard  or  a currant- gar  den. 

Thofe  who  wifti  to  go  further  into  this  matter,  may  confult  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  1775,  p.  513*  and  1786,  p.  9183  alfo  Archceologia  Soc.  Antiq. 
London,  5.  p.  309. 

^ “ I was  particularly  attentive  to  inquire  of  him  * what  were  the  ufual  produce 
“ of  a good  acre  of  Vines,  and  the  account  he  gave  was  this  ; The  Vine- 
“ yard  of  twenty-fix  acres,  of  which  he  had  the  care,  yielded  five  years  ago 
“ a produce  per  acre,  of  four  pieces,  each  piece  twenty-eight  gallons,  which 
“ fold  as  follows : 


£.  s.  d. 


Two  pieces  at  eleven  guineas  f 

One  piece  at81.- 

One  piece  at  4 1,  los.  - - 


- 23  2 o 

-800 


4100 


35  12  o 


* The  Vigneron,'  ■ f This  is  ^ s.  a gallon. 


The 
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In  this  purfuit  there  are  four  things  which  ought  materially 
to  be  conhdered^  viz. 

ifl;.  The  fituation — zdly.  The  foil — 3dly.  The  kinds  of 
Vines  which  are  the  moft  fitting  to  be  planted — and 
4thly.  The  mode  of  their  management. 

Fir/l.  An  elevated  fituation,  where  there  is  a gentle  declivity 
to  the  South  or  South  Eafi,  is  efleemed  preferable  to  low 
grounds,  which  are  generally  fubjedt  to  damps  and  fpring 
frofiis,  even  at  times  when  the  adjoining  high  grounds  are  en- 
tirely free  from  both. 

A Vineyard  fhould  be  well  fiaeltered  to  the  North,  as  alfo  to 
the  N.  W.  and  N.  E.  In  an  hilly  country  there  are  generally 

many 

The  next  year’s  produce  was, 

£.  s.  d. 


Two  pieces  atial.  - - - - - - -24  o o 
Two  pieces  at  9 1.  - - - --  --1800 
One  piece  - --  --  --  --  -500 


47  o o 

“ In  general,  the  produce  varies  between  30  and  50  1.  In  fome  favourable  fpots, 
“ highly  managed,  and  in  a good  feafon,  a produce  of  from  60  to  70 1.  an 
“ acre  has  been  known. 

“ As  to  the  expences,  they  are  not  fo  eafily  calculated  ; for  I could  not  get 
“ him  to  be  explicit,  nor  did  I clearly  underftand  all  his  terms.” 

Travels  through  France  and  Spain  In  the  years  1770  and 
By  Jcfeph  Marjhall,  Efq\  vol.  4.  p.  92. 
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many  favourable  fpots,  vi'here  nature  has  given  important  ad-* 
vantages,  and  thefe  (liould  be  ftill  further  improved  by  art. 

Plantations  of  foreft-trees,  judicioufly  formed,  would  con- 
tribute much  to  give  warmth  and  flielter  : But  thefe  fhould 
not  be  placed  too  near  the  Vineyard,  fo  as  to  confine  the  air, 
which  would  prove  very  prejudicial. 

We  are  informed  that,  in  wine  countries.  Vineyards  are  not 
only  confined  to  gentle  declivities,  but  that  they  often  are 
formed  on  Hopes  on  the  fides  of  hills  and  rocks,  which  are 
fometimes  fo  fiieep  as  even  to  border  upon  precipices : And 
that  Vineyards,  thus  fituated,  produce  grapes  uncommonly 
rich,  yielding  wdnes  of  the  moft  excellent  quality.' 

I am  informed  too,  that  the  hills  in  the  counties  bordering 
upon  the  Englifh  channel  have,  in  general,  declivities  tending 

to 

“ ‘ In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pie?  a there  is  an  eminent  hill,  the  Southern  fide 
“ of  which  is  fo  fteep,  that  people  are  obliged  to  lay  hold  of  ropes  fixed  to 
“ ftrong  poles,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  upright,  while  they  ftalk  from 
“ Vine  to  Vine,  to  pluck  the  grapes  that  cover  all  that  fide.  Should  they 
■“  truft  themfelves  there  without  the  help  of  thofe  ropes,  the  Icaft  remiflhefs 
“ of  attention  in  ftepping  might  caufe  a very  mifchievous  tumble.  I won- 
“ der  how  people  could  take  it  into  their  heads  to  plant  Vines  on  fo  incon- 
“ venient  a fpot : But  the  trouble  of  the  vintagers  is  very  well  repaid  by 
“ the  goodnefs  of  thofe  grapes,  which  yield  the  moft  excellent  wine  that  is 
“ drank  in  Catalonia.” 


Baretti's  Travels^  vol.  4.  p.  72. 
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to  the  South  A circumftance  of  the  greateft  importance  re- 
fpeding  the  plantation  of  Vineyards. 

Secondly.  As  I have,  in  the  former  part  of  this  w'ork,  taken 
notice  of  the  foil  proper  for  Vines,  it  may  feem  unneceffary 
here  to  enlarge  upon  that  head.  I (hall,  however,  juft  obferve, 
that  the  Vine  delights  in  fuch  gravelly  and  rocky  foils  as  we 
frequently  find  on  the  fides  of  fteep  hills  and  rocks ; and  that 
it  has  fometimes  been  known  to  flourifii  among  mere  ftones 
and  gravel.^ 

Hence 


^ It  is  a general  and  received  opinion,  that  this  ifiand  was  originally  united 
with,  and  formed  a part  of,  the  continent. 

The  fimilarity  of  the  different  ftrata,  which,  it  Is  faid,  form  the  land  on  both 
Ades  of  the  Britifh  channel,  ferves  to  confirm  us  in  this  belief. 

Moreover,  on  the  South  coaft  of  England  the  rocks  have  a Southern  afpeft; 
but,  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  France,  I am  told  they  incline  to  the  North.  From 
thence  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  at  the  deluge  the  horizontal  ftratum  (or 
Ifthmus)  was  broken  between  thefe  countries,  and  the  bed  or  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel falling  loweft,  the  fea  naturally  flowed  into  it,  and  formed  what  is  now  called 
the  Br'itijh  Channel. 

K “ Concerning  the  foil  proper  for  Vines,  I (hall  give  the  firft  hint  from  that 
“ ingenious  and  candid  piece  of  Air.  Lawrence’s,  where,  with  fo  much 
“ good  reafon,  he  tells  us,  that  he  cannot  eafily  be  brought  to  think  that 
“ any  foil  or  fituation  can  be  too  dry  for  the  roots  of  the  Vine,  after  having 
“ feen  at  Barnwall,  near  Oundle,  in  Northamptonfmre,  a flourifhing  Vine 
“ grow  from  between  the  joints  of  an  old  caftle  wall,  near  twenty  feet  high 

“ from 
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Hence  it  will  appear,  that  the  introduction  of  Vineyards  into 
this  country  would  have  no  bad  efFeCt  refpeCting  agriculture, 
becaufe  all  ftrong  and  deep  lands,  which  are  bed:  adapted  for 
tillage,  are  the  moft  unfuitable  for  Vines. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that,  befides  gentle  declivities  and  light 
foils,  fuch  as  are  proper  for  Vineyards,’'  Vines  grow,  in 

fituations 


“ from  the  ground,  which  he  was  told  produced  admirable  grapes  when  it 

I 

“ was  well  managed. 

New  hnprovements  of  Planting  and  Gardenings 
By  Richard  Bradley ^ F.  R.  S.  p.  187. 

To  the  above,  the  following  account  from  a Celebrated  Author  may  be  added  : 

“ At  Malaga,  the  great  mart  of  wine  and  fruit,  the  North  and  Eaft  approach 
“ is  hemmed  in  by  mountains ; thefe  prefent,  from  the  town,  a moft  barren 
“ and  unpromifing  profpedf,  their  tops  being  immenfely  high. — It  is  in 
“ thofe  iron-looking  mountains,  and  among  thefe  peeled  (i.  e.  bald)  rocks, 
“ where  there  Is  no  appearance  of  foil  or  earthy  that  grow  annually  fo  many 
“ thoufand  ton  of  exquifite  wine,  and  aftoniftiing  quantity  of  Mofcatal 
“ raifins.” 

Carter  s Journey  from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga^  ii.  p.  387. 

Although  it  be  not  difficult  to  determine  what  foil  is  properly  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  Vine  from  its  external  appearance,  yet  there  is  fomething 
in  refpeCf  of  its  nature^  fo  deeply  hidden  from  us  and  unknown,  as  not  to  be 
developed  but  by  the  quality  of  the  wine. 

I have  been  informed,  that  the  rich  Hungarian  wine,  fo  univerfally  efteemed 
for  its  peculiar  flavour,  is  made  only  in  a very  fmall  diftridl  near  Tokays  and  that 
the  adjoining  Vineyards,  where  both  foil  and  fuuation  are  apparently  the  fame, 

and 
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fituations  and  foils,  where  the  lands  could  hardly  be  rendered 
profitable  any  other  way.  And  thus,'  though  the  Vines  would 
not  grow  robuft  on  fteeps  of  poor  gravelly  and  rocky  foils, 
ftill  they  would  be  more  prolific  than  Vines  planted  on  rich 
lands,  and  the  fruit  would  be  greatly  preferable. 

T^hirdly.  The  fuccefs  of  a Vineyard  in  this  country  would 
moft  effentially  depend  on  the  kind  of  Vines  there  propagated. 

I believe  it  has  been  a prevailing,  but  furely  an  erroneous, 
notion,  that  the  fweet  early  kinds  of  grapes  are  the  bed  to  plant 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  wine  in  this  country.  And  that 
moft  or  all  of  the  modern  trials  have  been  made  from  Vines 
brought  from  France. 

Among  the  abundant  variety  of  grapes  ',  I doubt  not  but 
there  are  peculiar  forts,  which  are  by  nature  fingularly  adapted 
to  make  wines  in  different  climates. 

Thus,  the  forts  of  grapes  propagated  in  the  Madeira  and 
Canary  iflands,  might  not  be  found,  if  tried,  to  make  good 
wines  in  France. 

B b Hence, 

and  although  planted  with  the  fame  kind  of  grape,  produce  a wine  not  only  much 
inferior  in  its  quality  and  excellence,  but  alfo  very  diffimilar  in  its  colour  and  ap- 
pearance. 

‘ Mr.  Swinburne  obferves  there  are  forty  forts  of  grapes  in  the  diocefe  of 
Syracufe. 


Swinburne's  Travels  in  Sicily,  il.  p-  34?.. 
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Hence,  as  the  Southern  part  of  this  ifland  is  almoft  on  the 
verge  of  the  vinous  latitude,  it  fliould  feem  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  there  would  be  the  greateff  probability  of  fuccefs 
from  thofe  kinds  of  grapes  which  have  been  known  to  thrive 
and  profper  bed:  in  the  mod  Northern  latitudes.  I Ihould 
therefore  recommend  the  kinds  of  Vines  cultivated  in  Germany, 
and  particularly  the  fort  producing  the  grapes  of  which  the 
Rhenijlo  wine  is  made,  in  preference  to  any  kind  cultivated  in 
France. 

I have  remarked  above,  that  the  early  fweet  kinds  of  grapes 
are  improper  for  making  wine  in  this  country : My  reafon  is, 
that  though  fuch  grapes  yield  a fweet  juice,  it  is  not  calculated 
to  undergo  fermentation. 

It  is  found,  by  experience,  that  good-bodied,  or  generous 
wines,  can  be  made  from  grapes  of  an  auftere  tafte,  and  that 
too,  even  before  they  are  quite  arrived  at  a date  of  maturity : 
But  then  wine,  from  fuch  crude  grapes,  requires  to  be  kept  to 
a good  age.‘‘ 


^ “ But  that  we  may  aiifwer  every  objedlion  that  may  be  made  againft  planting 
“ Vineyards  in  England^  give  me  leave  to  recite  what  I have  heard  relating 
“ to  making  of  liquors  with  unripe  and  four  fruits.  In  Devonjhire  a Gen- 
“ tleman  made  a velTel  of  verjuice,  of  crab,  or  wilding-apples,  which  being 
“ placed  in  his  cellar  among  other  liquors,  was  not  ufed  till  about  three  or 
“ four  years  afterwards,  and  was  then  found  to  be  fo  palatable  and  exceeding 
“ pleafant,  that  he  now  prefers  the  liquor  made  of  fuch  wilding  four  fruit 

“ (after 
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The  cafe  is  fimilar  with  refped  to  apples.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  fweet  kinds  of  apples,  which  ripen  in  the  fummer 
months,  are  very  unfit  for  the  making  of  cyder.  And  that  the 
noblefi:  cyder  (fuch  as  the  Styre  and  Cockagee)  is  made  from 
apples  not  much  better  than  wildings. 

Fourthly.  I lhall  not  undertake  here  to  give  general  diredlions 
for  the  management  of  a Vineyard ; the  method  of  raifing 
Vine-plants,  and  the  common  procefs  of  a Vineyard,  as  prac- 
tifed  abroad,  having  been  already  delivered  to  the  public  by 
much  abler  pens.  However,  I (hall  beg  leave  to  offer  a few 
ideas  on  the  fubjedl,  and  particularly  on  the  mode  of  training 
the  Vines. 

As  even  the  moft  Southern  parts  of  this  ifland  are  (as  I have 
obferved)  but  nearly  on  the  verge  of  the  vinous  latitude,  every 
poffible  advantage  fhould  be  confulted  refpedting  the  formation 
and  management  of  a Vineyard  here. 

B b 2 ’ The 


“ (after  it  has  had  time  to  digeft)  to  any  cyder  of  that  country  : So  I have 
“ known  verjuice  made  of  half-ripe  grapes,  tliat  after  two  or  three  years 
“ keeping  in  a velTel,  has  become  delicate  wine  ; and  the  Rhenijh  wines,  when 
“ tliey  are  newly  made,  are  fo  four,  that  they  are  not  fit  to  drink ; but  after 
“ feveral  years  ftanding,  afford  us  that  incomparable  liquor  which  is  called 
“ Old  Hock  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  fweeter  liquors  are  apt  turn  four  by 
“ keeping.” 

iSew  Improvements  of  Planting  and  Gardening, 
by  Richard  Bradley,  F.  R,  S,  p,  177. 
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The  Vineyards  abroad  are  formed  by  planting  the  Vines  in 
rows,  and  by  training  them  in  a perpendicular  diredlion.  But 
in  this  country  I fhould  greatly  prefer  the  mode  of  training  the 
Vines  in  a lateral  or  horizontal  form,  limilar  to  the  method 
pradtifed  in  Holland^  with  Vines  in  frames,  as  I have  already 
hinted,  p.  99.  and  p.  128.  There  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
this  method,  as  the  Vines  would  readily  be  trained  along  fmall 
poles,  not  thicker  than  thofe  ufed  for  hops  : Thefe  ffiould  be 
fixed  nearly  parallel  to  the  ground.  Vines  thus  trained  would 
derive,  I apprehend,  many  advantages,  not  only  by  means  of 
warmth  and  ffielter,  but  that  they  would  moft  eafily  alfo  be 
protedled  from  fpring  frofls,  by  applying  the  boughs  of  trees, 
particularly  Evergreens.  The  grapes  alfo,  let  me  obferve, 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  refledlion  of  the  foil  under- 
neath. . 

, When  Vines  are  intended  to  be  planted  on  the  fleeps  of  hills, 
and  on  the  fides  of  rocks,  the  ground  ffiould  be  prepared  and 
formed  in  the  manner  of  fteps,  as  in  plate  v. 

The  Vines  ffiould  be  planted  near  the  angle  a,  and  trained 
by  ftakes  upwards,  from  a towards  A 

It  will  be  abfolutely  necelTary  that  the  ground  ffiould  be 
lower  at  the  angular  point  of  every  fi:ep,  than  at  b j for  with- 
out this  care,  the  Vine-plants  would  lofe  the  advantage  of 
fuch  rains  as  fall  haftily  and  perpendicularly. 


It 


Phiff  V. ////ffr  it)(> . 
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It  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  advantage  Vines  would  gain  from 
a (itLiation  thus  planned,  iince  the  back  from  a to  b would  be 
nearly  equal  to  a wall. 

The  expence  attending  the  formation  of  the  ground  cannot 
be  very  conhderable.  The  work  fhould  be  begun  at  the  top, 
and  the  foil  taken  out  fliould  be  thrown  down  the  hill. 

I fliould  have  obferved,  that  it  would  be  further  beneficial 
to  have  a little  good  foil  put  in  at  the  angles  before  the  Vines 
are  planted  : And  alfo,  that  all  hills  of  a Southern  afpedt,  and 
compofed  of  either  Hate,  gravel,  fcaly  rock,  or  limeftone,  are 
very  proper  to  be  planted  with  Vines. 

In  a difiertation  on  the  growth  of  wine  in  England,  by 
F.  X.  VisPRE,  printed  at  Bath  1786,  the  ingenious  author 
informs  the  public,  “ That  in  September  1782,  he  hired 
a piece  of  ground  at  Wimbledon 'y  that  In  March  17S3,  he 
planted  it  with  Vines;  that  his  intention  was  then  to  train  the 
Ihoots  of  them  (as  he  has  fince  done  at  Chelfea)  upon  the 
ground  in  their  natural  pofitions,  like  the  Vines  of  melons  and 
cucumbers ; and  that  he  hopes  to  make  good  wine  with  well- 
ripened  grapes,  almoft  every  year.” 

Mr.  Vifpre  does  not  arrogantly  afiTume  the  invention  of  this 
method  to  himfelf,  but  very  candidly  acknowledges,  that  he 
purfued  and  pradlifed  it  in  confequence  of  the  following  hint 

from 
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from  that  great  and  fagacious  philofopher  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  who  fays,  **  The  lownefs  of  the  fruit-boughs  makes 
tlie  fruit  greater,  and  caufes  it  to  ripen  better;  for  we  always 
fee  in  apricots,  peaches,  and  mello-cottons  upon  a wall,  the 
largefl  fruit  is  towards  the  bottom ; and  in  France,  the  grapes 
that  make  the  wine  grow  upon  low  Vines  bound  to  fmall 
flakes,  while  the  raifed  Vines  in  arbours  make  verjuice.” 

He  adds,  “ It  is  reported,  that  in  fome  places  Vines  are  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  like  herbs,  fpreading  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  grapes  of  thefe  Vines  are  very  large  ; it  were  proper  to  try 
whether  plants  ufually  fuftained  by  props,  will  not  bear  large 
leaves  and  fruit,  if  laid  along  the  ground,  as  hops,  ivy,  wood- 
bine, See.” 

This  lafl  citation,  fays  Mr.  Vifpre,  from  the  works  of  the 
Chancellor,  fhews  very  clearly  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Le  Brocq^ 
is  under  a miflake  ; when,  in  his  defeription  of  the  methods 
of  planting  and  training  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees.  Vines,  .&c. 
(for  which  his  Majefly’s  Letters  Patent  have  been  granted  to 
him)  he  fays,  p.  4,  **  I fincerely  requefl  they  will  accompany 
me  in  my  illuflration  of  my  new  methods  of  horticulture  and 
frudlification.” 

This  method,  according  to  the  defeription,  is,  to  train  all 
forts  of  fruit-trees  or  Vines  upon  or  near  the  ground.  Says 
Mr.  Vifpre,  “ I do  not  know  whether  the  above  method,  fug- 

“ gelled 
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gefted  by  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  was  tried  by  any  perfon 
“ before  myfelf ; but  I believe  Mr.  Le  BRocq^lefs  intitled  to 
“ call  it  his,  than  I am  to  call  it  mine,  fince  I have  pradlifed 
“ it  with  fuccefs  thefe  two  lad:  fummers I never  dreamt  of 
monopolizing  that  method  ; I was  fufficiently  fatisfied  with 
“ theprofpe<5l  of  being  the  reftorer  of  Vineyards  in  this  country : 
**  But  that  I might  not  lofe  the  honour  of  being  deemed  fuch, 
“ in  May  1784,  I prefented  to  the  fociety  for  the  encourage- 
ment  of  arts,  See.  a plan,  adapted  to  this  climate,  for  culti- 
**  vating  Vineyards ; and  afterwards  left  open  my  Vineyard  to 
the  infpedlion  of  the  curious. 

The  laying  the  plants  in  the  ground  every  year,  and  train- 
ing  the  (hoots  upon  it,  was  in  that  plan  the  fird:  article.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  I gave  an  account  of  the  firfl  experiment 
**  to  Mr.  More,  fecretary  to  the  fociety. 


I have  done  the  fame  lately  of  the  fecond  year.  This  laft 
**  feafon  having  proved  more  favourable  than  the  preceding 
“ one,  and  the  (hoots  of  the  Vines  having  been  laid  for  the 
fecond  time,  the  grapes  were  condderably  larger  than  thofe 
**  of  the  fame  kind  growing  on  a South  wall,  and  ripened  as  I 
**  faid  before.” 


Mr. 


* Fruit-trees  of  various  forts  have  been  trained  in  the  above  deferibed  horizontal 
form  in  the  gardens  at  Welbeck  more  than  fourteen  years. 


fi 
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Mr.  Vifpre  produces  many  inftances  of  wine  having  been 
made  in  various  parts  of  England ; fome  of  which  I fhall  here 
beg  leave  to  tranfcribe. 

Mr.  Bradley,  ProfelTor  of  Botany  in  Cambridge,  in  his 
“ DiSlionarium  Botanicum  Art.  Vitis,  fays,  “ I cannot  help 
“ mentioning  how  our  poor  foils  might  be  improved  by 
“ making  of  Vineyards  ; a good  inftance  of  which  is  at  Mr. 
“ John  Warner’s,  a Gentleman  of  Rotherhithe,  near  South- 
“ wark,  who  makes  good  wine  from  his  own  Vineyards.” 

“ Stephen  Switzer,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  of  his  Ichnogra- 
pbia  Rujikay  publidied  in  1742,  fays.  That  Vineyards  may 
“ be  fo  cultivated  in  England,  as  to  produce  large  quantities 
“ of  grapes,  and  thofe  fo  well  ripened,  as  to  afford  a good  and 
“ fubfiantial  vinous  juice,  needs  no  demondration ; when  in 
“ feveral  parts  of  Somerfetjlnre  there  are,  at  this  time,  flourifli- 
ing  Vineyards,  and  the  Vineyard  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Basset,  in  that  county,  has  annually  produced  fome 
“ hogflieads  of  good-bodied  and  palatable  wine,  which  I 
“ have  been  credibly  informed  by  Gentlemen  who  have  drank 
“ confiderable  quantities  of  it  with  the  greateft  fatisfadtion.” 

“ Bartholomew  Rocque,  a gardener  at  Walham  Green, 
“ made  wine  for  thirty  years  from  a Vineyard  he  had  planted 
“ in  a common  field  garden;  and  although  the  ground  was  fiat, 
the  wine  was  as  good  as  that  of  Orleans  or  Auxerre,  in  the 
**  judgment  of  fome  acquaintance  of  mine  flill  alive”. 
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Dr.  Hales,  in  vol.  iv.  of  his  CompleteTreatife  on  Pradlical 
Hufbandry,  written  equally  for  the  fervice  of  the  farmer  and 
country  Gentleman,  fays,  p.  2.  “ This  we  can  fay  with 

**  certainty,  that  very  good  wine  may  be  made  in  England,  and 
**  that  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  are  pieces  of  land 
which  may  be  turned  to  fome  account  this  way,  at  a fmall 
“ expence;  and  others,  which  will  anfwer  to  a more  charge- 
“ able  preparation,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  the  farmer 
very  happy.” 

“ And  again,  he  fays  in  p.  ii,  **  I have  drank  with  the  di- 
**  ftinguilhed  and  eminent  Dr.  Shaw,  wines  made  under  his 
own  care,  from  a little  Vineyard  behind  his  garden  at  Ken- 
**  fington,  which  equalled  many  of  the  lighter  wines  of  France; 
and  while  due  care  was  taken  of  the  Vineyard  at  Hammer- 
fmith,  a great  deal  of  very  good  was  obtained  there  for  fale, 
yet  neither  of  thefe  were  favourable  ipots.” 

“ The  Bath  Vineyards  might  ferve  as  a better  example  for 
**  the  hufbandman,  who  fhould  confider  only  profit  from 
**  them;  the  juice  of  the  grapes  was  fold  there  as  it  was  prelTed 
from  the  fruit,  and  the  owners  had  no  further  care  than 
**  managing  the  ground  and  gathering. 

**  In  one  of  thefe  inftances  there  was  excellent  wine  made 
for  the  table  ; in  the  other,  a profitable  kind  for  fale  ; and 
“ in  the  third,  no  more  trouble  was  allowed  to  this  than  the 
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**  farmer  ufually  afforded  to  his  flighter  produces ; yet  they  all 
**  anfwered,  when  well  conducted.  The  two  lad:  might  have 
“ been  better  managed,  and  their  profit  rendered  three-fpld, 
**  We  fpeak  of  what  we  know  w:th  certainty,  having  fee7i  and  ex~ 
“ amine  d them  all” 

**  I have  known,”  fays  Mr.  Hanbury,  Good  wine  made  of 
**  grapes  growing  in  England,  and  have  drank  our  Burgundy 
**■  no  way  inferior,  as  my  tafte  could  find  out,  to  that  noted 
wine  which  we  have  conftantly  imported  from  that  country. 
**  Doubtlefs,  therefore,  there  are  fome  foils  and  fituations  that 
will  fait  Vines,  and  caufe  their  fruit  to  ripen  properly  here. 
“ When  a perfon  is  pofTeffed  of  fuch  a fpot,  then  may  he  pro- 
“ ceed  to  plant  it  as  a Vineyard,  otherwife  he  v/ill  find  his 
“ labour  and  expence  thrown  away.” 

Complete  Body  of  Gardening,  vol.  ii.  p.  783. 

As  modern  inftances  imprefs  the  mind  more  forcibly  than 
fuch  as  are  more  ancient,  I have  referved  the  account  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Vineyard  at  Pains-Hill,  for  my  lad:  and  mod 
convincing  illudration.  It-  is  thus  elegantly  introduced  by 
Sir  Edward  Barry,  in  his  celebrated  Treatife  on  wines,  p.  468. 

“ From  thehidory  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Wines,  we  may 
be  capable  of  forming  a more  true  judgment  of  the  various 
“ nature  and  qualities  of  wines,  which,  in  thegeneral,  are  chiefly 
**  owing  to  the  climate  and  foil.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
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grapes  of  all  Vines,  planted  within  the  Jifty-Jirfl  degree  of  the 
“ Northern  latitude^  acquire  fuch  a degree  of  ftrength,  as  renders 
them  fit  for  producing  good  wine,  in  which  the  terrene  and 
falme  principles  prevail,  though  they  are  more  refined  and  cor- 
“ redted  as  they  advance  to  maturity ; but  as  the  climate  ad- 
“ vances  more  to  the  South,  they  acquire  more  flrength,  and  the 
oleaginous  and  fpintuous  principles  prevail,  and  in  any  confi- 
derable  quantity  cannot  be  falutary  without  being  diluted  with 
**  watery  on  which  account  the  wines  produced  in  temperately 
**  warm  climates,  where  the  principles  are  more  equally  blended 
and  united,  are  more  light,  and  though  generous,  more  falutary, 
and  agreeably  adapted  to  promote  focial  happinefs,  than  thofe 
‘‘  produced  in  either  extreme:  Such  are  particularly  the  French, 
Hungarian,  Italian,  and  fome  of  ih^SpaniJl:  andGerman  wines. 

“ It  is  a juft  obfervation,  that  one  half  of  Germany,  which  is 
“ to  the  North  of  the  vinous  latitude,  is  entirely  deftitute  of  any 
“ good  wine,  while  the  other  half  abounds  with  fertileVineyards, 
**  and  a variety  of  good  wines;  and  likewife  fliews,  that  a very 
**  moderate  addition  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate  is  fufficient  to 
produce  excellent  wines ; in  which  the  foil  principally,  with 
other  circumftances,  has  at  leaft  an  equal  influence  with  the 
**  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  in  fome  inftances  a greater,  in 
“ giving  the  peculiar,  grateful  qualities,  for  which  fome  wines 
“ are  diftinguiftied.  Of  this  feveral  inftances  are  known,  where 
not  only  the  fame  climate,  but  in  places  very  near  adjacent, 
from  the  fame  Vines,  and  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  afpedl  to 
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“ the  fun,  very  different  wines  are  produced,  which  can  bt 
“ only  owing  to  the  foiL 

“ From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  good  wines  may  be  made  in 
“ feveral  parts  of  Efigland,  wdaich  are  within  this  vinous  latitude. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Miller  fhews,  from  ancient  records,  that 
“ In  many  parts  of  England,  and  particularly  near  abbeys  and 
“ monajleries,  good  wines  were  made,  and  that  thefe  places  are 
flill  diftinguifhed  with  the  name  of  Vineyards ; but  how  they 
“ were  rooted  up  and  negledted,  there  are  no  clear  accounts  left. 

He  likewife  obferves,  that  an  obftinate  prejudice  has  prevailed 
‘‘  againft  making  any  farther  trials,  from  fome  improper  ones 
**  made  near  London,  where  the  foil  is  v\oi  friendly  to  the  Vines, 
“ and  where  the  wines  werefo  injudicloufly  made,  that  under  the 
“ fame  difadvantages  neither  thofe  of  Italy  or  Fra?2ce  would  have 
fucceeded.  He  therefore,  with  his  ufual  modefty  and  candour, 
“ gives  his  opinion,  founded  on  fome  trials,  which  he  had  feen 
“ made,  and  the  inftrudlions  he  had  received  from  feveral  perfons 
“ abroad,  who  cultivated  Vineyards  for  their  own  ufe,  and  that 
‘‘  of  their  friends,  and  who- have  been  very  exadl  In  obferving 
the  feveral  methods  of  practice  among  the  Vignercns  of  thofe 
“ countries ; from  whence  he  hopes,  that  the  prejudice  which 
“ ffill  prevails  againff  any  projedt  of  this  kind  might  be  removed, 
or  at  lead  fufpended,  until  fome  farther  trials  diall  have  been 
“ more  judicioufly  made,  which  he  thence  proceeds  to  direct. 
“ But  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
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the  Vineyards  of  my  ingenions  friend,  the  Hon.  Charles  Ha- 
who  has  been  long  diflinguifhed  for  his  peculiar  elegant 
“ tafte,  he  would  havefpoken  with  more  certainty.  To  him  I 
“ am  particularly  obliged  for  the  following  exadl  defcription 
“ which  he  has,  at  my  requeft,  given  of  the  rules  he  had  pur- 
fued,  and  which  he  has  given  me  leave  to  publilh.” 

The  Vineyard  at  Pain  s- HUT  is  fituated  on  the  South  fide  of 
a gentle  hilly  the  foil  a gravelly  find ; it  is  planted  entirely  with 
two  forts  of  Burgundy  grapes,  the  Auvernat,  which  is  the 
mofi  delicate,  but  the  tender efl  j and  the  Miller  grape,  commonly 
called  the  Black  Clufter,  which  is  more  hardy.  The  frf  year  I 
attempted  to  make  red  wine  in  the  ufual  way,  by  treading  the 
grapes,  then  letting  them  ferment  in  a vat,  till  all  the  hujks  and 
impurities  formed  a thick  cruf  at  the  top,  the  boiling  ceafed,  and 
the  clear  wine  was  drawn  of  from  the  bottom. 

This  efay  did  not  anfwer  j the  wine  was  fo  very  harf  and 
aufere,  that  1 defpaired  of  ever  making  red  wine  fit  to  drink  •, 
but  through  that  harfimefs  I perceived  a flavour  fomething  like 
that  of  fame  fmallYxtc\z\\  white  wines,  which  made  me  hope  I 
Jhould fucceed  better  with  white  wine.  That  experiment  fucceeded 
far  beyond  my  mofi  fanguine  expectations  ; for  the  very  Jirfi  year 
I made  white  wine,  it  nearly  refimbled  the  flavour  of  Champaign  ; 
and  in  two  or  three  years  more,  as  the  Vines  grew  Jlronger,  to 
tny  great  amazement  ray  wine  had  a finer  flavour  than  the  befl 
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Champaign  I ever  tajled.  The  firjl  running  was  as  clear  as  fpi- 
rits  } the  Jecond  running  was  ceil  de  Perdrix,  and  both  of  them 
fparkled  and  creamed  in  the  glafs  like  Champaign.  It  would 
be  endlefs  to  mention  how  many  good  judges  of  wine  were  de- 
ceived by  my  wine,  and  thought  it  fuperior  to  any  Champaign. 
they  ever  drank ; but  fuch  ss  the  prejudice  of  moji  people  againjl 
any  thing  of  growth,  I generally  found  it  mofl  prudent 

not  to  declare  where  it  grew,  till  after  they  had  puffed  their  ver- 
didi  upon  it.  The  furef  proof  I can  give  of  its  excellence  is,  that 
1 have  fold  it  to  wine-  merchants  for  fifty  guineas  a hogfhead  •, 
and  one  wine-merchant,  to  whom  I fold  five  hundred  pounds  worth 
at  one  time,  ajjured  me,  he  fold fome  of  the  beji  of  it  from  y s.  6 d. 
to  I o /.  6 d.  per  bottle. 

.^fter  many  years  experience,  the  befi  method  I found  of  making 
and  managhtg  it  was  this : I let  the  grapes  hang  till  they  had 
got  all  the  maturity  the  feafon  would  give  them } then  they  were 
carefully  cut  off  with  fciffors,  ^nd  brought  home  to  the  wine- 
barn,  in  fmall  quantities,  to  prevent  their  heating,  or  prefjing 
one  another ; then  they  were  all  picked  off  the  ftalks,  and  all  the 
mouldy,  or  green  ones,  were  difcarded,  before  they  were  put  upon 
the  prefs ; where  they  %vere  all  preffed  in  a few  hours  after 
they  were  gathered,  much  would  run  from  them,  before  the 
prefs  fqueezed  them  from  their  own  weight  one  upon  another. 
This  running  was  as  clear  as  water,  and  fweet  as  fyrup,  and  all 
this  of  the  firfi  pr effing,  and  part  of  the  fecond  continued  white ; 
the  other  prejjings  grew  reddifi:,  and  were  not  mixed  with  the 
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hejl.  As  faji  as  the  wine  ran  from  the  prefs  into  a large  re- 
ceiver ^ it  was  put  into  the  hogfeads,  and  clofely  bunged  up.  In  a 
few  hours  one  would  hear  the  fermentation  begiuy  which  would 
foon  burf  the  cafks,  if  not  guarded  againf,  by  hooping  them 
frongly  with  irony  aiid  fecwdiig  them  in  frong  wooden  framesy 
and  the  heads  with  wedges.  In  the  height  of  ferment ation^  1 
have  frequently  feen  the  wine  ouzing  through  the  pores  of  the 
faves, 

Hhefe  hog  foe  ads  were  left  all  the  depth  of  winter  in  the  cool 
harny  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  frofisy  when  the  fer7nentation  was 
overy  which  was  eafily  difcovered  by  the  cefi'ation  of  noife  and 
ouzing  ’y  but  to  be  more  certainy  by  pegging  the  cafk^  when  it 
would  be  quite  deary  then  it  was  racked  ofi^  into  clean  hogfoeadsy 
and  carried  to  the  vault Sy  before  any  warmth  of  weather  Could 
raife  a fecond  fermentation.  In  March,  the  hogfoeads  were 
examined ; if  any  were  72ot  quite  finey  they  were  fined  down  with 
common  fifh  gluey  in  the  ufual  manner  •,  thofe  that  were  fine  of 
themfilves  were  not  fined  downy  and  all  were  bottled  about  the 
end  of  March , and  in  about  fix  weeks  more  would  be  in  per- 
fe5l  order  for  drinhngy  and  would  be  in  their  prime  for  above  one 
year  ; but  the  fecond  year  the  favour  and  fweetnefs  would  abate  y 
a?id  would  gradually  declinCy  till  at  lafi  it  loft  all  flavour  and 
fweetnefs  j and  fome  that  I kept  fixteen  years  became  fio  like  Old 

Hock,  that  it  might  pafs  for  fuch  tch  one  who  was  not  a perfeSli 
connoijfeur. 
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The  only  art  I ever  ufed  to  it,  was  putting  three  pounds  of  white 
fugar  candy  to  fo?ne  of  the  hogjheads,  when  the  wine  was  frf 
tunned from  the  prefs,  in  order  to  conform  to  a rage  that  prevailed, 
to  drink  none  but  very  fweet  Champaign. 

I am  convinced  much  good  wine  might  be  made  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  of  England,  Many  parts  are  South  of  Fain  s- 
Hill } many  foils  may  be  yet  ftter  for  it,  and  tnany  ftuations  niuf 
he  fo for  mine  was  much  expofed  to  the  South- JVef  wind,  ( the 
worf  of  all  for  Vines ) and  the  declivity  was  rather  too  fleep  ; yet 
with  thefe  difadvantages  it  fucceeded  many  years.  Indeed,  the 
uncertainty  of  our  climate  is  againf  it,  and  many  fine  crops  have 
been  fpoiled  May  frojis  and  wet  fummers',  but  one  good  year 
balances  many  difappointments. 

**  There  are  not  wanting  in  this  country  feveral  Gentlemen  of 
fortune,  who  make  the  improvements  in  agriculture  their 
**  favourite  ftudy  and  pradlice.  To  fuch,  no  experiments xould 
**  give  a more  rational  and  elegant  amufement  than  planting  and 
cultivating  a fmall  Vineyard  in  a favourable  fituation  : Nor 
**  could  the  fruits  of  any  other  plantation  afford  that  chearful 
“ pleafure,  which  they  would  receive,  from  drinking  fine  wines 
**  of  their  own  produdion.  The  profpe(ft  of  fome  fuccefs,  even 
**  from  the  firfl:  trial,  feems  almofi;  certain,  if  conducted  by  the 
rules  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Miller,  with  the  neceffary 
affiftance  of  a good  Vigneron,  well  verfed  in  the  mechanic 
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**  operations  of  this  procefs.  Neither  is  it  improbable,  but  that 
in  fome  time  feveral  Vineyards  may  be  propagated,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  proJit  arifing  from  them,  and  this  country  fup- 
plied  with  native  wines,  very  fuperior  to  many  of  thofe  which 
are  now  imported.” 

1 

From  the  foregoing  accounts,  it  is  evident  that  good  wine 
may  be  made  in  this  country  in  a propitious  feafon  : And  it  is 
alfo  certain,  that  formerly  there  have  been  Vineyards  in  many 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  particularly  near  Abbeys  and  Mo- 
nafteries.  This  plainly  appears  by  the  lands  in  various 
places  ftill  retaining  the  name  of  Vineyards  : But  Antiquaries 
are  filent  as  to  the  reafons  of  their  being  rooted  up  and 
negledted. 
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Beef,  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  has,  at  a certain  feafon,  a ftrong  and  difagree- 
able  flavour  of  bergamot  ■ ■ ■ — — 

Border  in  the  Vinery  fliould  not  be  crouded  with  plants  — . 

Bleeding  of  Vines,  obfervations  on  «—  •—  — «■  ■ ■ 

Burgundy,  antiquity  of  the  Vineyards  there  - i — 

Bury  in  Suffolk,  account  of  an  extenfive  Vine  growing  there  

Barry,  Sir  Edward,  his  curious  note  on  the  origin  of  wine  — — 

Britifli  channel,  conjedlures  refpedling  its  formation  — — 

Earnwall,  account  of  a flourifhing  Vine  there,  growing  from  between  the 
joints  of  an  old  caftle  wall  near  twenty  feet  high  from  the  ground 
Bath,  Vineyards  at,  from  which  excellent  wine  was  made  ■ .. 
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10 

11 

14 

16 

17 
41 
85 

87 

122 

139 

177 

178 

185 

191 


ib. 

201 


c 

Chaffelas  Grape,  defcription  of  — — jq 

Claret  Grape,  defcription  of  » ■ — ii 

Cat’s  Grape,  defcription  of  — 14 

Cornifhon  Grape,  defcription  of  — — ■ - — 18 

Compoft-mould  proper  for  Vines,  how  to  prepare  ■ ■ ■ — — 24 

Clufter  of  Grapes,  an  enormous  one  brought  by  the  Twelve  Spies  from  the 

Land  of  Canaan,  an  account  of  42 

Critical  feafon  proper  for  fowing  fpring  corn  and  grafs-feeds,  how  to  be 

obferved,  and  its  vaft  importance  — » . - ■-  47 


Cutting 
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21 


Page. 


Cutting  of  a Vine,  the  particulars  necefiary  to  form,  defcribed  ■ ■ ■«  57 

— how  to  manage  the  winter  before  planting  — 58 

Carter,  Mr.  his  fuperb  account  of  the  beautiful  appearance  of  grapes  and 

other  fruits  in  Spain  ■ ■ 73 

Coccus  Adonidum,  a fpecies  of  infeft,  fometimes  miftaken  for  the  crimfon- 

tinged  Pine-bug  ■ " ' '■  » '■  ' ■ 164 

Curious  experiments  by  engrafting,  made  by  a father  at  the  Carthufians  at 

Bologna  — — . ij6 

Catalonia,  furprifing  inftance  of  the  prolific  excellence  of  the  Vineyards  there  171 
Cockagee  Cyder,  m.ade  of  a kind  of  wilding  apple  — 195 


D 


Damfon  Grape,  defcription  of  — ■ ■ 

Duft  and  fcrapings  of  roads,  its  vaft  ufe  in  promoting  vegetation  — 

Dead  branches  of  the  Oak  and  other  foreft-trees,  when  they  ftand  inclining 
to  a perpendicular  diredfion,  ought  not  to  be  cut  ofF  clofe  to,  or 
even  with,  the  bole  of  the  tree  — 

. diflertation  on  — — . ■ 

Dunging  Vineyards,  (in  France)  explained  — — — 

Drainage  of  dunghills  may  be  confidered  as  the  cream  or  eflence  of  manure 

• , in  moft  farm-yards  this  valuable  liquor  is  generally 

permitted  to  run  to  wafte  ■ - . 

— , how  to  be  made  to  ferve  as  a manure  — — 

Doors  of  the  cathedral  at  Ravenna,  made  of  Vine-tree  plank  12  feet  long 

and  15  inches  broad  . 

Durability  of  vitiginous  wood  __ 
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ib. 

109 

150 


ib. 

151 

173 

174 


E 

Early  Black  July  Grape,  defcription  of  

Early  White  Grape  from  Tenerif,  defcription  of  — 

Eyes  of  Vines  growing  in  Pine-ftoves,  often  pufh  irregular 


13 

16 

79 

Eyes 
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Page. 

Eyes  of  Vines,  how  to  make  pufh  more  generally  - ■—  — 8o 

Early-fet  fruit  often  falls  off  in  a cold  feafon,  and  why  — — 142 

Experiments  by  engrafting  Vines,  curious  accounts  of  • 155  Sc  156 

Europe  experienced  much  colder  feafons  formerly  than  at  the  prefent.  1 his 

Phtenomenon  accounted  for  • • ■ 183 

Ely,  extrads  from  the  archieves  of  that  church,  refpc6tlng  the  produce  of 

an  ancient  Vineyard  there  — 187 

Early  kinds  of  grapes  are  improper  for  the  purpofe  of  making  wine  in  this 

country  ■■  — - — — ■ — 193 

F 


Fruits  as  well  as  animals  are  always  found  fomewhere  in  a natural  ftate  — 
Farmers  ought  to  fix  upon  the  fpring  feed  time  from  obfervations  — . 

Farina  of  the  Grapes  of  the  Vineyard,  obfervation  on  _ 

Foreft- trees,  how  to  prevent  the  decay  of  ■ _ — .. 

Fall  of  the  leaf  in  Vines,  a good  criterion  for  the  feafon  of  pruning  them  — 
Froft,  its  furprifing  effedf  on  Vines  propagated  in  pine-ftoves,  when  their 

roots  and  ftems  are  expofed  — — — - 

Forfter,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  Vineyards  at  the  Madeiras  . 

Fig-trees  afford  two  crops  of  fruit  annually  in  fome  parts  of  Italy  — — . 
Flowers  of  the  Vine  impart  an  agreeable  fcent  - ■ ■—  . - 

a pradice  of  the  ancients  in  putting  them  into  wine  to 

give  it  fpirit  ■ ' ~ ■■  - 

Fumigating  Hot-houfes,  &c.  an  account  of  — — . „ ■ , 

Fefloon  Vineyards  in  Catalonia  and  Lombardy , their  great  elegance  and 

furprifing  beauty  — 

Fig-trees  in  a fruit-bearing  ftate  at  Lambeth  palace,  thought  coeval  with 

Archbifhop  Laud  ..  - ~ 

Flowers,  herbs,  and  fruits,  that  grow  in  our  European  gardens,  are  moftly 
of  foreign  extraction  . . ■ — r 

Flax,  the  cultivation  of,  was  tranfported  from  Egypt  to  Gaul  


41 

47 

48 
58 
78 

80 

85 

86 
“5 

ib. 

164 

170 

172 

176 

177 


Grapes, 
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G 

Grapes,  the  great  variety  of,  growing  at  Welbeck 
Golden  Galician  Grape,  defcription  of  ■ . - 
Grizzly  Frontinac  Grape,  defcription  of 
Genuine  Tokay  Grape,  defcription  of  


Grapes,  method  of  preferving  them,  an  account  of  — • ' - 

Greek  Grape,  defcription  of  ■■  ■ - — « - 

Ground,  its  necelTary  preparation  for  Vines  — — 

Grinding  of  earth,  a diflertacion  on  — — 

Grapes,  the  proper  forts  to  be  coupled  together,  in  order  to  get  good  feed 

by  their  impregnation  

Goofeberries,  the  varieties  of,  have  of  late  been  greatly  improved,  and  why 
Grafs  feeds  and  fpring  corn,  remarks  on  the  proper  feafon  for  fowing  them 
Grapes,  how  to  pack  when  they  require  to  be  conveyed  to  a remote  diftance 
..  ■ ripe  in  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  March  — — — — 

.1  ...  -I  Sometimes  grow  as  large  as  pigeon’s  eggs  ■ ■ ■ — 

Grafting  of  Vines,  a practice  little  known  in  this  country  - ■ ■ 

the  advantage  of  — — 

how  performed  — ^ ■ ■■  — — 


Page. 

2 

5 

6 

9 

15 

17 

22 

34 

41 

44 

4? 

88 

126 

148 

153 

ib. 

156 

157 


■ upon  the  cherry  and  fig  (locks,  the  idea  chimerical  — 

Grapes  grow  fpontaneous  in  all  the  Northern  parts  of  America^  from  the 

latitude  of  25  to  45  — — ifiq 

Gibbon,  Edward,  Efq;  his  account  of  the  firft  introduilion  of  fruits,  herbs, 

and  flowers  into  our  European  gardens,  from  Afia  and  Egypt  — 175 

. ' — ■—  his  obfervations  on  the  comparative  difference  of  the 

feafons  in  Europe  in  the  prefent  and  former  ages  ■— — ..  183 

Grapes,  peculiar  forts  of,  which  are  by  nature  Angularly  adapted  to  make 
wines  in  different  climates  — 


— 193 


Good-bodied,  or  generous  wine  can  be  made  from  grapes  of  an  auftere  tafte, 

even  before  they  are  quite  mature  . 

Germany,  one  half  of  it  abounds  with  fertile  Vineyards  — 


— 194 

— 203 
Huetius, 
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INDEX. 


H P^ge. 

Huetius,  his  account  of  the  aftonifhing  large  bunches  of  grapes  produced  in 

Crete,  Chios,  and  other  iflands  in  the  Archipelago  ■ — - 43 

Health,  ftrength,  vigour,  and  longevity  of  a plant  depends  greatly  on  its 

good  beginning  — — 46 

Hanbury,  William,  Efq;  his  account  of  the  furprifing  progrefs  of  fome 

Vines  at  Kelmarfn  in  Northamptcnfhire,  1787  — 76 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  his  account  of-  the  beautiful  orange  groves,  &c. 

in  that  part  of  Italy  called  Magna  Grecla  ■ — 86 

Holland,  an  account  of  the  methods  of  forcing  Vines  in  that  country  99,  126 
Honey  dews  in  the  fummer,  are  occafioned  by  a fpecies  of  infedl  called  Aphis  164 
Hungarian  wine,  the  belt  and  moft  excellent  is  made  only  in  a very  fmall 

diftridl  near  Tokay  — ig2 

Hill  for  the  growth  of  Vines  in  England,  a feclion  of  — . ig5 

Hamilton,  the  Hon.  Charles,  account  of  his  judicious  method  of  making 

wine  from  his  Vineyard  at  Pain’s-Hill  — — . 205 

■ — — - — fold  five  hundred  pounds  worth  of  wine  at 

one  time  to  a wine-merchant  in  London,  at  fifty  guineas  a hogfhead  206 


Ifie  of  Ely,  obfervations  on  the  low  and  moift  lands  there  . . . . ■ 

Iron  rods  fometimes  necefiary  in  a Hot-houfe  for  the  purpofe  of  training 
Vines  to  — — - 


Impregnation  of  Grapes,  a difiertation  on  ■■■ 

Iron  pipes  are  fometimes  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  forcing-houfes 


35 

74 
82 
126 

Inverted  fiate.  Vines  and  many  other  plants  will  grow  when  fo  planted  — 140 
Infedls  that  infeft  the  Vine,  the  different  fpecies  enumerated  — — 160 

. how  to  deftroy  — 164  & 167 

Indians,  their  method  of  obtaining  an  agreeable  cooling  liquor  from  the  palm-tree  186 
Introdudlion,  progrefs,  fiate,  and  condition  of  the  Vine  in  Britain — Rev. 

Mr.  Pegge’s  debate  of,  with  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  — ib. 

Iron  looking  mountains  near  Malaga,  their  aftcnifliing  annual  produce  192 

Janus 


INDEX.  217 

J Page. 

Janus  of  the  Latins,  derived  from  an  oriental  W'ord  fignifying  wine  - — - 41 

Jafmine,  may  be  propagated  (on  the  authority  of  a Monk)  by  engrafting 

upon  an  orange  flock  - 156 

James  the  Firfl,  Mulberry-trees  planted  in  that  Monarch’s  reign  are  faid 

to  be  flill  living  - ■"  ■»  ' — 17^ 

Jupiter,  an  image  of,  at  Populonium^  made  out  of  a Angle  vine  flock  — — 174 

Juno’s  Temple  at  Metapontum^  fupported  by  vineal  columns  — - ib. 

Juice  of  feveral  early  grapes  is  not  calculated  to  undergo  fermentation  — 194 


K 


Knots  in  timber,  how  they  are  fometimes  produced  — — 59 

in  deal  timber  are  preferved  by  a turpentine  matter  quite  entire,  and 

in  their  original  magnitude  jb. 

Knife,  in  fummcr-pruningof  Vines,  often  proves  extremely  injurious  to  them  138 
King’s  Vine-drefler  at  Rockingham,  formerly  had  a livery  allowed  — — 187 
Kenfington,  wine  made  from  a little  Vineyard  there,  which  equalled  many 

of  the  lighter  wines  of  France  . 201 

L 


Le  Coeur  Grape,  or  Morocco  Grape,  defcription  of  — — 4 

Lombardy  Grape,  defcription  of  — • 9 

Large  Black  Clufler  Grape,  defcription  of  — 13 

Leaves  of  Grapes,  their  diverfity  of  colours,  obfervations  on  - ..  ig 

Lime,  obfervations  on  - ■ ■ — 37 

• — - made  oi peak  flone,  of  a rich  and  mild  quality  •—  • — — ib. 

rubbifli  of,  often  proves  injurious  to  Vine  roots  — — — ib. 

Layers  of  plants,  how  the  operation  is  performed  __  49 

of  Vines  in  pots,  how  performed  --  30 

Lafl  fwelling  of  Grapes,  an  explanation  of  — — 84 


Lifl  of  Vines,  lliewing  the  dimenfions  of  the  leaves  of  each  fpecies  — — 132 

Leaves  of  corn  frequently  change  to  a yellow  colour  in  the  fpring,  and  why  142 

Lucerne,  derived  its  name  and  origin  from  Media  — — jyg 

E e T.e 
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INDEX. 


Page. 

Le  Brocq,  the  Rev.  Mr.  obtained  his  Majefty’s  Letters  Patent,  for  a de- 

fcription  of  the  methods  of  planting  and  training  fruit-trees  — — 198 

.,  ... his  methods,  not  new^  having  long  been  pradifed  in  Holland 

and  in  this  country  — . . ____  jgg 

M 


Marks,  fhewing  the  proper  fituation  for  the  various  forts  of  grapes,  explained 

Morocco  Grape,  defcription  of  ■ . ..  — - 

Malvoife  Grape,  defcription  of  — — 

Malmfey  Mufcadine  Grape,  defcription  of  - 

Millar’s  Burgundy  Grape,  defcription  of  ~ 

Manures  proper  for  the  Vine  - ■■  ■■—  

Mohammedans  of  Syria,  neither  propagated  the  Vine,  nor  drank  wine  but 
by  ftealth  and  trefpafs  — — __ 

Meetings,  annual  public  ones  held  in  Lancafliire  for  the  encouragement  of 
increafing  the  varieties  of  Goofeberries  — — . 

— — fimilar  ones  propofed  for  increafing  the  varieties  of  the  Vines 


2 

3 
8 

11 

12 

32 

43 

45 

ib. 

March,  a proper  feafon  for  fowing  the  feeds  of  plants  in  a Hot-houfe  — 46 

Michell,  the  Rev.  Mr.  his  curious  and  important  note  on  the  method  of 
raifing  Vine-plants  by  a fingle  eye  — — 

Madeiras,  account  of  the  Vineyards  there  — — . . 85 

Marfhall  Mr.  his  account  of  dunging  Vineyards  in  France  - 109 

Melon-frames  may  be  made  to  ferve  for  Vines  — . — 123  & 128 

Motion  of  the  fap,  a curious  dififertation  on  - --  ■ . i^g 

Manure,  its  vaft  importance  in  hufbandry  — 151 

- — — how  many  farmers  niay  increafe  their  flock  of  to  more  than  twice 

its  ufual  quantity  - — — ib. 

Malaga,  the  great  mart  of  wine  and  fruit  - 192 


N 

Noah,  after  the  Flood,  planted  a Vineyard  — 41 

New  method  of  propagating  the  Vine  by  a fingle  joint  of  a Vine  flioot  — 53 
Northallerton,  in  Yorrifliire,  an  account  of  a furprifing  Vine  growing  there  177 

Nature  of  foil  cannot  be  known  by  its  external  appearance  192 

Obfervations 


INDEX. 


219 


o 

Obfervations  on  the  diverfity  of  colours  of  Vine  leaves 
■ on  lime  ■ — — • 


on  the  proper  feafon  for  fowing  fpring  corn  and  grafs  feeds 
on  moory  or  fenny  foils  — — — 

on  foreft- trees  — — 


Oat  chafF  recommended  as  being  exceedingly  proper  for  packing  grapes  — 
Oiled  paper  is  fometimes  ufed  inftead  of  glafs  for  forcing  — — ' — 

covers,  how  to  be  made  ufeful  in  forcing  Vines  — •— 


Page. 
^9 
37 
47 
35 
• 58 

88 

129 

130 
144 

174 

177 


Ox’s  bladder,  how  ufed  to  prevent  the  bleeding  of  Vines  — 

Olearius's  account  of  large  Vines  near  the  Cafpian  fea  

Olive,  a native  of  Alia  only  — — 

— was  not  introduced  into  Europe  and  Africa  till  two  centuries  after 

the  foundation  of  Rome  — ib. 

timid  errors  of  the  ancients  refpeifing  its  culture,  were  infenfibly 

exploded  — . — — - ib. 

Ofyris,  Saturn,  and  Bacchus  were  the  Gods  to  whom  the  Poets  afcribed 

the  invention  of  wine  — — — — 186 

Old  Hock,  a Rhenifh  wine  that  is  four  when  newly  made,  but  becomes  ex- 

quifite  by  being  kept  to  a good  age — 195 

P 

Parfley-leaved  Grape,  or  Ciotat,  defeription  of  — — 

Puddling  of  foil,  its  ufe  deferibed  — — 

Primogenial  foil,  its  fuppofed  fpontaneous  fruitfulnefs  — 

Pulverizing  the  earth,  a diflertation  on  — .. 

Pegge,  the  Rev.  Samuel,  his  curious  and  important  note  on  the  enormous 
bunch  of  grapes  produced  at  Welbeck  in  1781  — — - 

Plants,  diflertation  on  the  method  of  rainng  them,  and  the  various  ways, 
whether  by  feed,  by  cutting,  or  layers,  compared  — — 

Pith  of  trees  decreafes  as  the  wood  becomes  mature  — —— 

■ - ■■■  diflertation  on  . 
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23 

31 

33 

41 

52 

58 

ib. 
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Pofition 
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INDEX 


Pofition  in  tranfplanting  trees  ought  to  be  ftri6lly  obferved 
• ■ - ■ ■■  , dliTertation  on  ■ — 


Page. 

— 63 

— 64 


Plants  in  a Hot-houfe  have  a great  propenfity  to  incline  to  the  South,  and 

Packing  grapes,  the  method  of  defcribed  ..  — — ■■■■— 

Plan  of  a pine  and  grape  ftove  ■ ■—  — — 

Plan  of  a Vinery  — — 

Plan  exhibiting  a new  mode  of  training  Vines  in  a Vinery  —— 

Peach-houfe  glafs  frames  may  alfo  ferve  for  Vines  — — 

Pruning  Vines,  particular  direiSlion  for  ■ - - 

Plants,  many  kinds  of,  will  grow  in  an  inverted  date  ■ ■-  — 


have  a natural  tendency  to  turn  towards  the  fun  — — 


Pine-ftoves  are  much  more  liable  to  be  infefted  with  infedls  than  either 

Grape-houfes  or  Vineries,  and  why  — — 

Palm-trees,  from  which  the  Indians  extraft  a cooling  and  a agreeable  liquor 
Pegge,  the  Rev.  Samuel,  his  obfervations  on  the  antiquity  of  Vineyards  In 

Britain  — 

Plan  of  a feftion  of  a hill  for  the  growth  of  Vines  in  England  — 

Pain’s-Hill,  account  of  a flourifhing  Vineyard  there,  from  which  great 
quantities  of  wine  have  been  mads,  that  fold  in  London  at  the  high 
price  of  10  s.  6 d.  per  bottle  — — 20- 


ib, 

88 

92 

97 

106 

123 

140 

64 

165 

186 

186 

196 


Q. 

Quality  of  the  wine  is  the  beft  criterion  to  know  what  foil  is  the  moft  proper 

for  Vineyards  — — 192 

R 

Red  Grape  from  Syracufe,  defcription  of  ■ ' — — 4 

Red  Mufcadel  Grape,  defcription  of  ■ ' ■ — 5 

Red  Frontinac  Grape,  defcription  of  ■■  — — — 7 

Red  Hamburgh  Grape,  defcription  of  — •—  ■ ■ — 8 

Royal  Mufcadine  Grape,  defcription  of  — 1 1 

Raifins,  the  methods  of  curing  them  14 

Ripe 
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Ripe  Grapes,  different  methods  of  packing  them  when  they  require  to  be 
fent  to  a remote  diftance  - 


in  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  Mat  ch  — 


Red  Spider  much  infeft  and  greatly  injure  Vines  — 

— — frequently  attacks  Vines  early  in  fummer  — - 

- — . ■ . ■ do  not  infeft  the  leaves  of  Vines  only,  but  attack  the  bunches 
of  grapes  alfo,  and  greatly  injure  them  — — . 

Rhenifh  wines  when  newly  made  are  fo  four  that  they  are  not  fit  to  drink 
■■  ' ■'  - - become  exquifite  by  being  kept  to  a good  age  — — 


Page. 

88 

126 

i6r 

162 

ib. 

167 

195 

ib. 


Smyrna  Grape,  defcription  of  — — 9 

Syrian  Grape,  defcription  of  — — I2 

Small  Black  Clufter  Grape,  defcription  of  — — 13 

St.  Peter’s  Grape,  defcription  of  - ■ • 16 

Scrapingsof roads,  andthedirtof  ftreets,theirgreatufeinpromotingvegetation  35 
. — their  great  ufe  in  correcting  moory  or  fenny  foils  — ib. 

Syrian  Grape  produces  enormous  large  bunches  — __  41 

. account  of  a furprifing  bunch  produced  at  Welbeck  in  1781  ib, 

Strabo,  his  account  of  the  enormous  Vines  in  Margiana  and  other  places  42  & 174 


Seedling  Vine-plants,  how  to  raife  — — 

their  future  management  — 

Seeds  of  plants,  the  proper  feafon  for  fowing  them  in  a Hot-houfe  - ■ ... 
Sun,  the  primary  caufe,  the  very  life  and  foul  of  vegetation  — — 

Soap-fuds,  their  great  ufe  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  Vine  — 

Seafon,  the  proper  one  for  fowing  fpring  corn  and  grafs-feeds  — - — . 

Sciflbrs,  the  proper  fort  for  thinning  grapes  defcribed  — ■ ■■ 

Sun-flower,  confidered  bulk  for  bulk,  takes  in  feventeen  times  more  nourifh- 
ment  than  a man  — - — 

Syrian  Vine,  the  moft  proper  to  he  ufed  for  flocks  to  graft  upon  — 

Styre  Cyder,  made  of  a kind  of  wilding  apple  — 
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48 

46 
64 
76 

47 
90 

— 142 

154 

— 195 
Somerfetfliire, 
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Somerfetfhire,  flouriflilng  Vineyards  in  many  parts  of,  which  annually  pro- 
duced fome  hogflieads  of  good-bodied  and  palatable  wine  — 200 

T 

Twifs  Richard,  Efq;  his  account  of  the  method  of  curing  raihns  in  Spain  14 

Timber-trees,  how  to  prevent  from  decay  — 58 

Thinning  grapes  upon  the  bunches,  how  to  perform  — — ■ ■ gi 

Time  of  the  Vines  flowering,  a critical  period  that  ought  to  be  obferved 

with  great  attention  — ■ 115 


. , n.  " ftate  of  the  air  in  a Vinery  at  that  critical  feafon  116 

Trees,  fome  kinds,  in  the  bleeding  feafon,  in  a few  hours,  weep  more  than 


they  will  weigh  — — — — 139 

Thrips,  a fpecies  of  infect  that  abounds  in  moft  Hot-houfes  ■■■  162 

■■  ■ — - are  injurious  to  many  kinds  of  plants,  and  particularly  to  Vines  ib. 
. attack  the  grapes  as  well  as  the  vine  leaves  — — 163 

I how  to  deftroy  •—  — ■ — 164 

Temple  of  Diana  at  Epheftts  is  afeended  by  ladders  made  of  one  CyprianVine  174 
of  Juno  at  Metapontnm^  was  fupported  by  vineal  columns  — ib. 


U 


Unfluous  and  fulphurous  quality  of  fenny  foil  often  proves  pernicious  to 

newly-planted  trees  — — — 35 

V 


Valencians,  their  methods  of  curing  raifms  deferibed  — 
Vitis,  Vine  — 

— ; — generic  charadler  — — 

eflential  charadter  — — 

fpecific  charadter  — 

Varieties  of  grapes  growing  at  Welbeck  — 

Virgil’s  defeription  of  a foil  proper  for  Vines  — 

Vine,  the  various  w'ays  it  admits  of  being  propagated  ■■ 

. ..  when  raifed  from  feed  requires  various  previous  precautions 


14 


— ib. 
* ib. 

— ib. 

— “ 2 

— 28 

— 38 

— 39 
Varieties 
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Varieties  of  grapes,  the  great  probability  of  their  improvement  44 

Vine,  how  to  raife  by  layers  ■ — - — -—49 

■ — ■ how  to  raife  by  cuttings  — — - - — ■ 6r 

— — how  to  plant  out  for  the  Hot-houfe  — — 71 

— - its  furprifing  annual  progrefs  ' ■■  ■ '■  — 75 

Vineyards  at  the  Madeiras,  a defcription  of  — 85 

Vinery,  or  proper  receptacle  for  forcing  grapes,  a defcription  of  ■ 97 

....  - — pitch  of  the  roof  ought  to  vary  according  to  the  time  or  feafon  in 

which  the  Vines  are  intended  to  be  forced,  and  why  

Vineyards  in  France,  the  method  of  dunging  them,  a defcription  of  — 

Vines  planted  in  the  open  ground,  method  of  forcing  them  recommended 
Vines,  bleeding  of,  often  proves  extremely  injurious  — — — 

- - proper  methods  of  prevention  — — — j < ■ . . 

Vegetables  do  not  grow  in  vacuo  — — — 

Vine,  one  fix  hundred  years  old,  and  another  twelve  feet  in  circumference 

grew  wild  in  the  ifland  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Homer  —— 

an  extenfive  one  growing  at  Northallerton  in  Yorkfliire  — 

— near  Ilford  in  Eflex  — — 

at  St.  Edmund’s  Bury  in  Suffolk  

Vineyards  in  Germany,  fituate  within  the  51ft  degree,  are  cultivated  with 
great  advantage  - — - 


account  of  a fingular  one  in  Catalonia  — 


Vineyards  in  various  parts  of  England,  from  whence  good  wines  have 
been  made  ■ — - — 

Vifpre  Mr,  F.  X.  fhort  account  of  his  differtation  on  the  growth  of  wine 


m 


England 


of  his  Vineyards  at  Wimbledon  — 
— ■ and  at  Chelfea  


98 

109 

128 

139 

140 
142 

174 

176 

177 

178 

179 

183 

190 

200 

197 

ib. 

ib. 


his  method  of  training  Vines  upon  the  ground  like  the 


Vines  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  taken  from  a hint  given  by  the 
great  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  ■ --  . - 198 

Vifpre 
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Vifpre  Mr.  F.  X.  in  May,  1784,  prefcnted  to  the  foclety  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  arts,  &c.  a plan  adapted  to  this  climate  for  culti- 
vating Vineyards  ■ — igg 


W 

Welbeck,  the  great  variety  of  grapes  growing  there  — 

White  Mufcat  of  Alexandria  Grape,  defcription  of  

White  Grape  from  Alcobaca,  defcription  of  — 

White  Frontinac  Grape,  defcription  of  — — — - 

White  Sweetwater  Grape,  defcription  of  ■ ■ • — 

White  Hamburgh  Grape,  defcription  of  — — 

White  Mufcadine,  or  Chaflelas  Grape,  defcription  of  — — 

White  Morillon  Grape,  defcription  of  - ■■■  ■'  ■ » 

White  Raifin  Grape,  defcription  of  ■ 

White  Corinth  Grape,  defcription  of  ■ — — 

White  Mufcat  Grape  from  Lunel,  defcription  of  - ■ . 

Water,  its  vaft  importance  in  Vineyards,  &c,  in  very  hot  climates  — — 

Willows,  See.  will  grow  in  an  inverted  ftate  — , 

Wright  Edward,  Efq;  his  elegant  account  of  the  feftoon  Vineyards  in 
Lombardy  — — ■■  ' ■ ■ ■ 

Wine,  coeval  with  the  firft  vegetable  produdtions  — — 

Plato’s  moft  exalted  praife  of  — . 

Wine,  the  invention  of,  aferibed  to  the  Gotls,  and  called  their  ambrofial  nedtar  ib. 

of  a good  body  can  be  made  from  grapes  of  an  auftere  tafte,  even 

before  they  are  quite  mature  iq4 

. — made  from  a little  Vineyard  at  Kenfington,  which  equalled  many 

of  the  lighter  wines  of  France  — ■'  ■ — 201 

..  excellent,  made  from  the  Bath  Vineyards  ■ » — ib. 

Y 

Young  Vine-plants,  when  raifed  from  feed,  require  particular  attention 
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ib. 
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185 
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during  their  infant  ftate 
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